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I HAD been passing my time 
like most young men of those 
days, contenting myself with 
attending to the common rou- 
tine of my profession, without 
any ultimate object of ambi- 
tion, which seemed confined to 
the prospect of Field Officers’ 
quarters at Woolwich with a 
tribe more or less numerous of 
children, the grand finale of 
our corps, when in the midst 
of a succession of agreeable 
dinners, routes, balls, and pic- 
nics at Chatham, came an 
order for the embarkation of 
some sixteen or eighteen com- 
panies of foot and several 
troops of Horse Artillery. I 
looked forward to see at last 
the reality of service. I searce- 
ly recollect whether my com- 
pany was embarked at Wool- 
wich or Chatham, but like all 
the others it consisted of 120 
strong. I know not what was 
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the cause of the arrangement, 
but the companies were divided 
one half under the 1st Captain, 
and the other half under the 
2nd Captain, in different di- 
visions. Thus the transports 
contained halves of companies, 
and it appeared to me that 
it would be more for the ad- 
vantage of the service if instead 
of being 120 strong, they had 
been bona fide companies of 
60, each having an effective 
Captain. I was a junior Cap- 
tain, and our transports only 
carried the halves of two com- 
panies, our mess was small, but 
we were all in high spirits, and 
all anticipated honours and ad- 
vancement. No one employed 
on this celebrated expedition 
can forget its formidable ap- 
pearance. When the fleet of 
transports and men-of-war had 
united at the place of rendez- 
vous, the whole space between 
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the North and South Foreland 
was one forest of masts. Of 
pennants, including those of 
agents of transports, I counted 
169. The expedition consisted 
of 34,000 troops of all arms. 
The order for sailing arrived 
one month too late, discomfi- 
ture was predicted, but Minis- 
ters would have had a sad tale 
to tell if they had abandoned 
their grand scheme, so the 
expedition was allowed to take 
its chance. The whole fleet of 
transports had been divided 
into three divisions, to sail at 
three different periods, but all 
to enter the Scheld together. 
That to which I belonged 
sailed with the second division. 
On entering the Scheld, the 
effect of our numbers could be 
truly appreciated: every sail 
seemed to touch; where the 
river flowed direct it presented 
a long vista in full sail; where 
there was a bend, it was but a 
continuation, till by the effect 
of distance only the tops of 
the masts were seen. As we 
passed the islands no attempts 
were made to molest us. The in- 
habitants lighted their beacons 
and retired. The fleet having 
anchored, preparations were 
made for landing that division 
of the army intended for the 
conquest of Walcheren. It 
was a beautiful and thrilling 
sight to observe the different 
boats ranged in rows, after 
they had received the different 
detachments, pulling off with 
loud cheers, which were ans- 
wered from the ships, towards 
the shore. The attack by our 
gunboats on a small fort be- 
tween Tergoes (now known as 
Goes) and the place of landing, 
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which soon caused it to sur- 
render, was the only interlude, 
Our troops landed without 
opposition, formed, and as 
they passed the dykes were 
hidden from our view. From 
the masts we could watch the 
smoke and hear the reports 
of skirmishers of both sides, 
which soon ceased by the rapid 
retreat of those small bodies 
of the enemy who dared to 
show themselves, and proved 
how defenceless the island was. 
Had any considerable body of 
troops been at the disposal of 
the French general, he would 
not have left us to land with- 
out resistance, and our loss 
might have been great. Dur- 
ing the night the sound of firing 
proved the work of destruction 
was proceeding, while at the 
place of landing all was peace, 
except that stores, guns, and 
ammunition were disembarked 
and laid on the sands, appar- 
ently without guard. After the 
surrender of Tergoes, which 
scarcely made any resistance, 
the transports were moved to 
its neighbourhood, and the 
town was visited by the un- 
employed, at pleasure. Here 
for the first time I saw the 
effects of war on the houses 
of the innocent inhabitants: 
it was a scene of desolation, 
though it had submitted after 
a very short though brisk 
cannonade, The garrison had 
retreated precipitately towards 
Flushing, pursued closely by 
our troops. Tergoes had been 
a town of importance, its 
canals, stadthouse, and public 
buildings were fine, but hardly 
an inhabitant stirring. It was 
from this place that William 
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the Third embarked when pre- 
paring to dethrone his father- 
in-law. 

Finding there was little 
prospect of being ordered to 
disembark, I obtained leave to 
visit the scene of operations at 
Flushing. The previous night 
had been one of continued 
storm — thunder, lightning, 
and torrents of rain. We were 
snug in our berths. I thought 
of some of my friends exposed 
to its pitiless rage, and there- 
fore determined not to go 
empty-handed. I shall not 
forget the pleasure I had in 
finding my visit was accept- 
able. The weather was in- 
tensely hot, and having re- 
freshed myself at Middleburgh, 
my servant patiently carrying 
two haversacks on his shoulders, 
we arrived at the centre of our 
line of operations. It was a 
sad medley, and did not give 
me @ high idea of military 
tactics. A battery intersected 
the high road, trees were felled 
in front and on the sides, 
bivouacs spread out right and 
left, but a daring enemy might 
certainly have penetrated the 
intervals between our different 
positions, for on proceeding to 
the right, where I had another 
friend to visit, not a spot was 
defended by a British soldier 
during a walk of more than an 
hour, and I had the consolation 
of hearing from an officer whom 
I met that a man had just been 
killed by one of the enemy’s 
skirmishers where we were 
passing. In those days I did 
not think much of life, and, 
wondering at the tale, I walked 
on till I came to my destina- 
tion, I found there had been 
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some sharp fighting in the 
night, of which more was said 
than it deserved. The men 
had just begun to think of 
building themselves huts, and 
my friend expatiated with de- 
light on the prospect of sleeping 
under cover, after hot tea and 
mulled wine, for which I sup- 
plied him with materials. I 
believe his companion thought 
me a simpleton for my pains. 
They had been three or four 
days without changing their 
clothes, had been glad to break- 
fast on milk and eat their 
rations with the high heavens 
for their canopy ; it was their 
lot, and might soon be mine—I 
should have been wiser to have 
thought of self. On my return 
I stopped for a short time to 
witness some skirmishing near 
my first halt, and mounted the 
belfry of a church, the body of 
which had been converted into 
a hospital. Here, said an old 
officer of artillery who accom- 
panied me, you may cure your 
military ardour andcontemplate 
other effects of war,—look at 
those hundred beds, each of 
which has a wounded, perhaps 
dying, soldier; think of their 
groans and sufferings, and then 
picture to yourself glory. My 
days of reflection had not ar- 
rived. I have since recalled 
the English soldier’s speech to 
Henry V. previous to the battle 
of Agincourt, so beautifully 
expressed by Shakespeare, and 
have often thought wars would 
not so soon occur if kings and 
ministers were obliged to bear 
the first brush before hostili- 
ties were begun by the rest of 
the nation whose affairs they 
manage, 
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On mounting the belfry, our 
interest was intensely excited 
by different skirmishes that 
were taking place on the left 
of the position in the interven- 
ing ground before Flushing. 
The French seemed obstinately 
to dispute some particular spots 
that did not appear to us of 
much consequence. One house 
in particular was hotly de- 
fended and as hotly attacked, 
and caused considerable loss, for 
we could see our wounded men 
retire or being carried off as the 
smoke rolled away. I remem- 
ber the ire excited in a young 
brother officer, who fell a 
victim in a short time after to 
the climate, who hastily ran 
down to ask to be allowed to 
take out a field-piece to drive 
“the rascals” out. The house, 
however, was within range of 
the cannon of the town, whose 
fire would have opened had our 
artillery been brought to play. 
The garrison seemed to think 
that as long as the skirmishers 
were unassisted, they would 
give them fairplay ; so the 
“rascals” remained till the 
house was set on fire, having 
made the assailants pay dearly 
for their victory. My last view 
brought me in contact with 
four men who were slowly 
bearing away a field officer 
whose arm had been amputated 
on the field, and who appeared 
senseless as a corpse. 

I stopped for a short time in 
the village, which contained 
some pleasant country houses 
of inhabitants of Middleburgh, 
and presented all that neatness 
so remarked in the Dutch. In 
general great pains were taken 
to preserve them from injury, 
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and many of our officers who 
occupied them carried their 
delicacy so far as to collect 
all the furniture into one or 
two rooms and lock them up, 
abstaining from every appro- 
priation but that of house-room, 
to the great astonishment of 
the proprietors. It was a 
cheerful place, but the havoc 
that was made in the trees, as 
fuel became scarce, soon de- 
stroyed its beauty. 

Our expedition had arrived 
at the time of the Middleburgh 
fair, and though the spot where 
it was held was open, commerce 
seemed to have ceased. This 
beautiful town had flourished 
by being the great depot of the 
Dutch East India Company. 
Its houses bespoke wealth ; the 
numerous canals offered every 
facility for commerce. The 
picturesque stadthouse, high 
steeple, and harmonious chimes 
excited my attention, Even 
thus early the inhabitants 
thought our operations were 
slow; they dreaded the destruc- 
tion of the dykes which would 
inevitably take place if the 
siege were protracted; they 
thought we might have carried 
the town by a coup-de-main, 
and that done, we should have 
benefited them by our visit. It 
has been alleged that had a coup- 
de-main been resolved on when 
our troops first pursued the 
French into Flushing, we should 
have succeeded. One night was 
sufficient to enable the garrison 
to receive such reinforcements 
from Cadsand as to require 4 
formal siege. Though our 
presence caused a stoppage to 
general commerce, yet the petty 
shopkeepers and peasantry 
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were well pleased at it; they 
found a ready and advantage- 
ous sale for what they pos- 
sessed, and I received many 
a welcome from the country 
people who passed me, and ap- 
parently with sincerity. By 
the time I had returned to 
Middleburgh the hour of the 
table @héte at the principal 
hotel was over. It appeared 
to have been plentifully served. 
I was not used to the buttery 
ocean which surrounded their 
vegetables, but contrived to 
make a good though expensive 
meal, after which I was glad 
to get into one of the public 
waggons which plied between 
Middleburgh and Tergoes, and 
for ten sous was quickly rattled 
along the magnificent paved 
road which extends from one 
town to another in the island, 
beautified by avenues of trees. 
Bulky vrows, hardy - looking 
Boers, carrying back purchases 
they had made at Middleburgh, 
and officers who, like myself, 
had been on their errand of 
curiosity, were stowed side by 
side on benches slung by leather 
thongs to the sides of the wag- 
gon, and there we escaped the 
inevitable shakings of our 
vehicle, which often jolted out 
the live or dead contents of the 
baskets carried by our party. 
There was no ceremony and 
much seeming good-will on the 
part of the invaded to the 
invaders, who shook hands 
with each other on parting. 
On arriving at Tergoes it was 
too late to attempt getting on 
board my transport, and I 
found my way to an inn on the 
quay, kept by an Englishman, 
whose profits I suppose having 
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been checked by the interrup- 
tions to smuggling of which 
his may have been the head- 
quarters, like many of the same 
genus, vented his ill-humour 
by making everything as un- 
comfortable for his countrymen 
as possible, demanding exorbit- 
antly, yielding little, and that 
in a grumbling way. The 
sheets of the bed to which I 
was shown, black with a 
month’s wear, I very innocently 
requested to be changed. “ Lie 
in your clothes if you do not 
like the sheets,” he replied, and 
remembering the state of my 
friends whom I had just left, 
I soon reconciled myself to 
the alternative. It was here 
I accidentally heard that on 
the first night of the landing a 
respectable-looking English- 
man, who appeared to be an 
inhabitant, came down to the 
beach and made _ inquiries 
whether I was with the expedi- 
tion. What a train of con- 
jecture this led me to. I never 
was able to discover who the 
individual was, but I fancied I 
could fix on one whose career 
had been blasted by not having 
learnt till too late the necessity 
of self-denial,—one who, con- 
nected with the first families 
of the empire, might from his 
parentage have anticipated the 
highest dignities of the Church 
of which he was a member. 
Polished in his manners, highly 
educated, he had received me 
hospitably and kindly in one of 
my early stations out of Eng- 
land, and his eldest daugh- 
ter, mercifully I trust, spared 
by death from the fruits of her 
father’s imprudence, had often 
made my young blood flow 
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swiftly through every vein 
while I ascribed every perfec- 
tion to her which youth gives 
to a first love, hidden, indeed, 
but not the less violent,—for 
who at eighteen dares give 
utterance to his feelings or sup- 
poses it possible that the object 
of his adoration can ever return 
them? Her father’s follies, 
working on a delicate constitu- 
tion, broke her heart, while her 
unwise parent sought refuge 
from his creditors and his 
shame in foreign lands. 

I had some difficulty in re- 
turning to my ship from the 
violence of the tide, which 
seemed to defy all the efforts 
of the boatman, though it was 
overcome. I can compare it to 
nothing but the appearance I 
have since witnessed of the in- 
undation of the Nile in rushing 
through some of the narrow 
channels of the river when 
the high banks prevented it 
spreading over the neighbour- 
ing country. After some de- 
lay we were ordered to proceed 
higher up the river and disem- 
bark our men in South Beve- 
land and to march to Terveer, 
its chief town. After two 
days of additional delay off the 
place of landing, an agent of 
transports condescended to 
send us boats, and our half- 
companies were landed. We 
were at some distance from 
any habitation, and marched 
along a sandy dyke, receiving 
friendly salutations from the 
peasantry and directions to 
get into the high-road. The 
weather, oppressively hot, made 
us gladly rest near a farm- 
house at a short distance from 
the road, and though all the 
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inhabitants except the mistress 
and a female servant were 
absent, yet these two inmates 
readily produced everything 
their farm offered, fixing the 
price beforehand, in perfect 
security that it would be paid, 
which the officers took care 
should be punctually done, It 
was, I believe, a rich day’s 
harvest for them, besides an 
addition of sundry compli- 
ments and civil greetings from 
more than one of the party to 
the buxom vrows who handed 
round bowls of rich milk and 
hunches of bread and butter in 
quick succession, and stared at 
our voracity. We soon after 
reached a pleasant village, 
where we found the first B. 
cantonments, and, having re- 
ported to the General Com- 
manding our arrival, were 
directed onwards. The effects 
of the climate had not yet be- 
gun to show themselves, all 
appeared life and gaiety, every 
house was filled with officers 
and soldiers in glorious inac- 
tivity—enjoying all that money 
could procure or legalised con- 
tributions furnish, We refused 
many a friendly invitation to 
refresh, and had some difficulty 
to prevent our detachment 
from participating in the pota- 
tions presented to them. One 
description of house and road 
pervades the country. The 
former, neat, washed white, 
with painted window-shutters, 
pointed roofs, and here and 
there gilded balls ornamenting 
the corners; the roads carried 
along the tops of dykes or be- 
neath them, generally paved 
and lined with trees invari- 
ably near the towns and vil- 
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lages. With objects on the 
march such as these, the in- 
terest of novelty seldom flags. 
We arrived at Terveer, were 
soon dismissed to our quarters 
in the midst of a busy popu- 
lous town, intersected by 
canals, enjoyed a luxurious 
dinner with friends of my regi- 
ment, and talked over the 
prospects of the expedition and 
grumbled at our inactivity. I 
was ordered to proceed with 
the half-company to relieve 
a detachment at Fort Batz 
the following morning, and 
marched early. What I saw 
of Terveer was after the night 
had closed. I remember mak- 
ing my way through clouds of 
tobacco-smoke in several coffee- 
houses, where oceans of Flem- 
ish beer and Schnapps were 
offered me by as coarse a set 
of idlers as I have since ever 
witnessed, but met with great 
civility. The harmonious 
chimes again delighted me 
from the steeple of a stadt- 
house and church of the same 
imposing form as those of Mid- 
dleburgh and Tergoes. 

I was billeted on one of the 
descendants of the Spaniards 
who once ruled these countries, 
who had a comfortable house, 
I know not in what quarter 
of the town. He was an old 
bachelor, preserving as full a 
mixture of Spanish gravity as 
of Dutch phlegm, and I should 
think with more of the habits 
of his ancestors, as after a copi- 
ous supper, of which he would 
have me partake, he rose early 
enough in the morning to se- 
cure my having a good break- 
fast of chocolate, which I would 
willingly have exchanged for 
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more exhilarating coffee. I 
amply, as he said, repaid him 
for his hospitality, by giving 
him information respecting 
England, of which he seemed 
as ignorant as a Nubian. 
Whether my men had indulged 
in Schnapps and small beer 
after their arrival in billets, I 
cannot say, but before we had 
half completed our march to 
Batz they were all knocked 
up, and though perfectly sober 
when they started, the whole 
party were found very quietly 
reposing under some trees by a 
most convenient sloping bank 
which we occupied, and I re- 
member a good-natured Deputy 
Adjutant-General, now at the 
head of his profession, kindly 
taking pity on us and sending 
a couple of waggons which 
happened to be within hail, 
to carry my men’s kits and 
such men as had not courage 
to continue their route. We 
excited some laughter as we 
passed through the villages 
occupied by the troops, but as 
there had been no breach of 
the articles of war, we thought 
the laugh was on our side. I 
have often reflected on this 
part of my life. My men and 
myself were, from the excessive 
heat, perhaps also from the 
pestilential air of the country, 
from thirst and fatigue, to ap- 
pearances intoxicated. I re- 
member almost reeling up to 
the General Officer passing with 
the staff to explain the state 
of my men; my tongue cleaved 
to my palate, and I could 
hardly speak. Had he been 
of the suspicious and hasty 
disposition of some whom it 
has been my lot to serve, he 
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would perhaps have passed an 
unmerited censure on the corps, 
an opportunity for which has 
sometimes been greedily seized ; 
as it was, our state was as- 
cribed to its true cause. The 
general officer’s name I do 
not remember; his Adjutant- 
General and his speedy, good- 
natured aid I shall not forget. 

What the distance was be- 
tween Terveer and Batz has 
escaped me; my party did not 
arrive at the Fort till between 
three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon. I was just in time 
to see a large flotilla of gun- 
boats closely pursued and can- 
nonaded by our own boats 
beyond the advanced forts of 
Antwerp. It was the last of 
the enemies’ attempts to molest 
our station. 

Fort Batz, in connection with 
the approaches to Antwerp and 
Bergen-op-Zoom, may be con- 
sidered a strong position. It 
commands the branch of the 
Scheld in the direction of the 
latter place, and is exactly fac- 
ing the broad channel formed 
by the continuation of the 
Bergen -op- Zoom branch and 
that coming from Antwerp 
and sweeping united round 
between Walcheren and South 
Beveland. An advanced bat- 
tery towards the river, but 
commanded by the guns of the 
Fort, exposed an approaching 
enemy to a nearer fire. The 
works of the Fort were in gocd 
repair, half revetted, with good 
dry ditch and exterior slope, 
with raised bastions of small 
dimensions at the four angles. 
It contained within its walls 
one good street in which were 
the buildings of Government 
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offices and quarters for the 
garrison, but they had made 
little or no resistance to our 
capture; most of the inhabit- 
ants had left it, though the 
Burgomaster had remained, at 
the request of the British 
Commander. Free ingress and 
egress were granted to the in- 
habitants, and this brought us 
in contact with the reverend 
pastor, whose house had been 
assigned to the officers of artil- 
lery whom I relieved, but which 
I was not allowed to retain, as it 
was soon required for officers of 
superior rank. Many of the 
houses had been pierced by the 
enemies’ shots in their various 
approaches of the preceding 
days, but I believe there had 
been no injury to our troops. 
My subaltern and myself ob- 
tained a good room in a small 
house in the main street, and 
I was then initiated into the 
mysteries of Dutch stoves for 
domestic economy. There ap- 
peared to be only one habitable 
room in the house. It was 
on the ground-floor, its furni- 
ture simply deal table, chairs, 
kitchen- and washing-utensils, 
a clock and stove, the floor 
paved with red tiles. In the 
wall were four recesses like 
berths in a ship, two and two, 
one above the other, and before 
these curtains were drawn; all 
the walls white, the wood-work 
painted green, every part to 
appearance the picture of 
cleanliness. All this was 80 
new, we hugged ourselves at 
such agreeable quarters. The 
first night brought us some 
proofs of possible drawbacks. 
Cockroaches on board ship are 
disagreeable companions, but 
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you expect to kill one now 
and then in your quarters at 
sea and sleep very comfortably. 
Our land berths swarmed with 
bugs that bid us “sleep no 
more.” It was in vain we 
attempted to hunt them out. 
I have seen nothing like their 
numbers, except in Egypt; 
but in a hot climate they are 
expected, and taken patiently. 
We had no alternative but to 
bolt, and were fairly driven 
out. Bating this, the room 
was picturesque; measures were 
adopted to defeat our enemies, 
my servant was a good cook, 
my subaltern scoured the 
country for provisions, my 
friends at Terveer supplied us 
with tea, sugar, coffee, and 
wine, and we did not regret 
the pastor’s house, which he 
had used his utmost endeavours 
to render disagreeable. 

In all ranks we find agree- 
able conduct and the con- 
trary. From the first ar- 
rival of the British, this man 
of peace took us en grippe. 
He had been treated with as 
much consideration as could be 
shown, but having trusted to 
his cloth as an exemption from 
billet, could not forgive us, and 
though it would be impossible 
to meet with more gentlemanly 
men than the officers I came to 
relieve, yet it was a constant 
attempt on his part to prove 
that had he the power he 
would be happy to lend a 
hand, as sailors say, in drown- 
ing us all in his cellar, which 
he took care to let us know was 
inundated, and consequently 
contained no wine, which he 
would not believe could have 
been safe had he acknowledged 
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the presence of even a few 
bottles. Had the original 
party remained there, a plan 
was about to be adopted to 
test the truth of his reiter- 
ated story. This man prowled 
about the garrison, collected 
what information he could ob- 
tain, suspected every person ; 
tried to alarm us in a@ con- 
temptuous way at what we 
soon found too true—the ap- 
proaching sickly season,—and 
at last, being caught in at- 
tempting to convey intelligence 
to the enemy, was most leni- 
ently punished by not being 
allowed to quit the fort. A 
French general would have had 
him shot. I fear he lived to 
bring the unfortunate Burgo- 
master to disgrace, having in 
my presence vowed vengeance 
against him as a partisan of 
the English, because he did 
not show equal ill-will with his 
own, and, from having seen the 
moderation of the officers, good 
discipline of the soldiers, and 
the absence of all oppressive 
measures, had shown the kindly 
feelings of an honest man to 
prove he was sensible of worth 
even in anenemy. I remember, 
when I shook hands with him 
on being about to leave the 
place, the warm grasp he gave 
me, and with eyes full of tears 
he said, “I have done what I 
considered my duty, but I fear 
I shall suffer for it, as the 
pastor’s influence will again be 
powerful when you are all 
gone, and he has not the 
Christian charity which his 
cloth bespeaks.” 

For some time we remained 
in the expectation of coming 
into contact with the enemy. 
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The duties of the day were 
trifling: to inspect the bat- 
teries, examine the ammuni- 
tion, and see that all was in 
order, was soon over—a short 
drill which I gave my men to 
correct some slovenly habits 
was, I believe, laughed at, but 
I carried my point. Perhaps 
it was time thrown away. Our 
only trying duty was being 
under arms at our posts for 
one hour before daybreak, 
gulping down the thick, un- 
wholesome morning fog which 
enveloped the country and 
sowed the seeds of that terrible 
disease by which so many of 
our brave men were hurled to 
their grave. Yet, a8 long as 
our ships of war remained off 
Flushing, it was a necessary 
precaution, for the branch of 
the Scheld running near 
Bergen -op- Zoom was, I be- 
lieve, considered fordable, or 
at least was not safe from a 
sudden irruption of an active 
enemy, of whose movements I 
do not believe we had much 
knowledge. Many were our 
conjectures as to future opera- 
tions, but there was evidently 
a gloomy feeling as to their 
success, An English admiral 
seemed to have been sent for- 
ward to prepare some plan to 
be executed as soon as Flushing 
had fallen—parties of seamen 
were advanced and made to 
ford the Bergen-op- Zoom 
branch of the Scheld, and had 
been able at a particular point 
of the tide to cross nearly to 
the opposite bank, and their 
movements were watched with 
intense anxiety, though little 
notice seemed to be taken of 
them by the enemy, of whom 
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we could now and then gee 
some scattered detachments on 
the dykes. Their fleet and 
gunboats were all securely 
defended in the harbour of 
Antwerp, which presented a 
forest of masts to our view, 
and seemed to bid us defiance, 
Of Bergen-op-Zoom we could 
distinctly see the exterior 
fortifications: of Antwerp 
only the steeples and high 
buildings. Each of these 
towns, properly defended, 
might defy all our strength, 
It was only by a series of 
active movements at first that 
any hope of success could be 
entertained, and that season 
had passed. At last we heard 
of the fall of Flushing, after 
a most furious bombardment 
but not an obstinate defence, 
for had the dykes been cut on 
our first approach, however 
much the buildings might have 
suffered, all further land opera- 
tions must have ended. Partial 
attempts at inundation had 
been made, and some of our 
batteries had been erected in 
the midst of water. That the 
French General was supposed 
not to have done his utmost 
was proved by his having been 
degraded by Buonaparte from 
his rank. As the French at 
that time affected to despise 
our military prowess, the 
success was attributed to the 
tremendous fire of the Navy, 
which took the town in flank 
as the fleet forced the passage 
up the Scheld, while it was 
bombarded from the land. 
Had the French General re- 
mained behind his ramparts, 
which were untouched, and 
trusted to the inundation, the 
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fatal fever of the island would 
soon have compelled us to raise 
the siege. This, however, does 
not diminish the honour due to 
the exertions of the besiegers : 
whatever zeal and courage 
could effect was done, and it 
was fortunately crowned with 
success. After the surrender, 
such troops as were not wanted 
for the defence of Walcheren 
were sent forward to rendezvous 
before Batz, which became the 
headquarters of ihe Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and all the 
attendant bustle of the high 
and mighty followers made it a 
place of importance. We soon 
found there was no intention 
of advancing, though the news- 
papers were spouting glory, 
predicting and as it were de- 
manding fresh torrents of 
blood to gratify their readers. 
From the absurd comments 
which I remember reading in 
the descriptions of those days 
I learnt to give a just value to 
the accounts furnished them 
by their paid correspondents. 
We were then young in mili- 
tary adventures, and both army 
and newspapers have since 
learnt to see things in their 
true light, therefore I trust the 
latter will not owe me @ grudge 
for this criticism of events so 
long past. 

As long as the troops were 
actively engaged they were 
tolerably free from sickness ; 
it had already attacked the 
regiments in the inactive 
quarters ; even Batz, from pre- 
senting rather more excitement 
than other parts of Beveland, 
had few sick. But the work of 
death had begun, the reports 
of the progress of the disease 
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came with such forcible truths, 
and the knowledge that our 
enemies had had time to 
organise superior forces to 
what we could bring against 
them if we advanced, and that 
the fever would soon enable 
them to begin offensive 
measures to drive us away if 
we remained where we were, 
soon urged the necessity of 
abandoning everything but the 
dear-bought island of which 
Flushing formed part. The 
Fort was dismantled, the maga- 
zines destroyed, everything that 
could be carried away em- 
barked. My detachment was 
put on board a frigate, and 
we dropped down to Flushing. 
Though only two days on 
board, I could have given a 
fair example of the difference 
to be observed in a man-of-war 
when subjected to a capricious 
and tyrannical commander, 
both to officers and men, to 
what I have elsewhere wit- 
nessed when discipline was 
upheld by the union of the 
officers with their captain on 
steady principles of justice to 
the men. Itwasappalling. I 
loathed the hospitality to which 
I was admitted, and can readily 
believe that men and officers 
may be driven to that state so 
fearfully described by Captain 
Hall in his second series of 
fragments of voyages and 
travels, where the men of a 
frigate, obeying their ill-fated 
commander till he had brought 
his ship to action, stood to their 
guns with arms folded and 
allowed the enemies’ fire to 
destroy them without attempt- 
ing to return a shot, and thus 
in one moment revenged them- 
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selves on their tyrant, who 
lived only to witness his dis- 
honour and the capture of his 
ship, which he had boldly led 
against a superior force. 

On casting anchor at Flushing 
I landed to report myself to the 
General Commanding the Ar- 
tillery, whose headquarters were 
at Middleburgh. I was accom- 
panied by a midshipman who 
had obtained leave to visit some 
friends he had made under pecu- 
liar circumstances. He had 
been taken prisoner with Cap- 
tain Wright, whose death in 
the Temple was ascribed, and 
perhaps justly, to the agents of 
Buonaparte’s police, and it may 
be right to observe that, on 
being separated from this 
young man, he said to him: 
“‘Remember they will put me 
to death, and say I have com- 
mitted suicide. Be assured it 
will be false: I have too much 
religion to be capable of com- 
mitting such an act.” After 
this, and the known character 
of Captain Wright, it will be 
difficult to absolve the French 
police from the crime of which 
they are accused. His fellow- 
prisoner, however, was sent off 
to Verdun, where he formed an 
intimacy with a Frenchman of 
his own age, and they became 
sworn friends, sported and 
made excursions into the coun- 
try together,and he was enabled 
to pass his apparently hopeless 
imprisonment agreeably. In 
the course of time his French 
friend was called on to enter 
the medical branch of the army, 
to which he had been bred, and 
left Verdun. The Englishman 
was tired of his imprisonment, 
committed some act by which 
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he lost the advantages of his 
parole, and was sent to Bihe, 
the place in which all English 
were confined who transgressed 
certain rules, and whence all 
schemes of liberation were put 
in execution by those who con- 
sidered their parole of some 
consequence previous to an 
attempt at liberty. His know- 
ledge of French giving him 
greater facility than others, 
he started alone, underwent the 
greatest hardships, living in 
the woods and obtaining pre- 
carious nourishment, till, at the 
end of six weeks, he arrived at 
Flushing, then in the power of 
France. One of the first per- 
sons he met was his French 
friend, now a surgeon in the 
French service, who recognised 
him immediately, addressed 
him as mon cousin, and in that 
way, with all the warmth of a 
generous friend, enabled him to 
remain undiscovered for several 
weeks, during which he sup- 
plied him with money and 
clothes, and introduced him into 
the society which Frenchmen 
of that rank in life frequent. 
At last, the danger of longer 
concealment being evident, it 
was necessary to find an oppor- 
tunity of escape. The mouth 
of the Scheld was known to be 
blockaded, and it would not be 
difficult to reach it in an open 
boat. One with a single boat- 
man was hired for the avowed 
purpose of crossing to Beve- 
land. The Englishman, pro- 
vided with a brace of pistols 
by his friend, who gave him a 
hearty farewell, took his de- 
parture. The weather was 
foggy; therefore, as soon as 
the boat was half-way in the 
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stream, and could not be seen 
from either shore, he produced 
his pistols, promised a reward, 
and was conveyed safely to an 
English vessel, After a short 
visit to his friends he was ap- 
pointed to the frigate. We 
landed at Flushing at dusk, 
and had scarcely been on shore 
five minutes before mutual ex- 
clamations of delight and recog- 
nition took place between the 
midshipman and a melancholy 
young Frenchman who was 
lounging along near a public 
building. It was the surgeon, 
a prisoner, where we were now 
masters. It was delightful to 
see the happiness they both ex- 

ressed. I was a silent spec- 
tator, but not an uninterested 
one. We all jogged on together 
to Middleburgh. I heard exe- 
crations without number on 
the cowardice and treachery of 
the French general for his sur- 
render, which was, as usual, 
ascribed to bribery. They 
talked over old stories, while I 
ruminated on the chances of 
war. It was dark before we 
arrived at Middleburgh, and as 
we approached the gates I had 
a dire proof of the havoc dis- 
ease was now making amongst 
our soldiers: we had seen only 
sickness at Batz, but here death 
had completed her task. Eight 
coffins borne on the shoulders 
of men came mournfully out of 
the gates, a single lantern pre- 
ceded and brought up the rear 
of the party, a first, second, 
then a third, and like the magic 
glass of Macbeth’s witches, half 
bewildered our senses when the 
number followed so closely one 
after the other. Our enemies 

ad ample vengeance, for the 


gate we entered was only one 
outlet for the dead, whose 
numbers were so great that it 
was necessary to commit them 
to the grave when the absence 
of light should throw a veil 
over the sickening scene. Pits 
were dug thirty feet deep to 
receive the bodies, and were 
left open till the cold pile had 
reached the surface, which was 
then closed. I was pleased to 
think that our French com- 
panion seemed to feel as much 
as ourselves, and joined with 
us in lamenting the fate of 
men cut off in so inglorious a 
manner. I took leave of him 
and his friend at a small inn, 
where the landlady, having 
recognised the young English- 
man, took him round the neck 
and gave him the true foreign 
salutation, a hearty kiss on 
each cheek, afterwards holding 
him at arm’s-length to contem- 
plate ce cher enfant. The 
name of the Frenchman and 
the circumstances relating to 
him I took down in writing, 
trusting that by making them 
known to the proper authority 
he would be set free, which, I 
believe, was done. 

I found my kind -hearted 
General in a comfortable house 
at Middleburgh, who, congratu- 
lating me on my return and 
on my company being one of 
those that would not be de- 
tained at Walcheren, after the 
usual questions relative to my 
detachment and that warmth 
of welcome which his friends 
received from him, put me into 
the hands of his aide-de-camp, 
one of my old friends, to find 
me a bed, which he soon ob- 
tained for me at the house 
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where he ‘thimself was billeted, 
and where he seemed to be an 
enfant de famille. The house 
belonged to one of the pastors 
of the church, and his establish- 
ment seemed to be nearly on 
the same footing as that of a 
clergyman in a country town, 
everything neat and bespeaking 
easy circumstances. The family 
consisted of himself, wife, and 
one remarkably pretty daugh- 
ter, but there may have been 
more—one was sufficient for 
admiration. Some ceommon- 
place conversation took place, 
with a few remarks on what 
was meant by Chatham late or 
late Lord Chatham, which was 
in circulation amongst the 
Dutch inhabitants, and doubt- 
less meant to convey some ideas 
they had formed of our opera- 
tions. I heard a tribute of 
respect paid to the character of 
Louis Buonaparte, who seemed 
to have been much beloved by 
the Dutch, and therefore did 
not please his omnipotent 
brother, and having enjoyed 
much more comfort than my 
English ideas ever could picture 
in a foreign house, joined the 
party again at breakfast, which 
wanted our English addition of 
tablecloth to make it complete. 

On my return to Flushing 
the following day I passed 
through the village I have 
alluded to, and heard sad de- 
tails of the progress of the 
fever,—my poor young friend 
whom I had visited at the 
beginning of the siege on the 
right of the lines was dying— 
an air of desolation pervaded 
everything, and my meetings 
with others of my acquaintance 
were sorrowful, faint smiles of 
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welcome which each expected 
might be the last. The terror 
of the malady seemed to be- 
speak its arrival, At Flushing 
I witnessed the destruction 
occasioned by our bombard- 
ment, the few houses untouched 
were appropriated to the re- 
ception of the sick and weunded, 
and though these were made as 
comfortable as the case afforded, 
yet it was a sickening scene, 
and again our nation ought to 
be thankful for their position 
saving them from the horrors 
of war. The inhabitants, few 
in number, seemed to prowl 
about the ruins of their houses 
like spectres—neither was there 
any pomp of war amongst the 
garrison. Who is to be left 
behind? was the only remark 
of the few groups seen in the 
streets. In the hospitals, French 
and English were lying side by 
side, and here it was gratifying 
to see that enmity had ceased— 
wounds, sickness, and death in 
their most hideous forms gave 
no room for angry passions, 
the kind attention of the medi- 
cal men was bestowed on all, 
and those sufferers who re- 
tained their senses seemed to 
feel that their situation re- 
ceived everything that human 
aid could afford. 

Here, then, may be said to 
have terminated the mighty 
hopes of the nation—we re- 
tained possession of Walcheren 
as if in fear of shame for having 
no proofs to show of what had 
been attempted, and it remained 
a useless prize in our hands; 
part of the army were left for 
its defence, and it was not till 
disease had so diminished their 
ranks that it was worse than 
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madness to remain, that this 
possession was finally aban- 
doned. 

Here was an army and fleet 
larger than had ever before 
left the shores of England, 
which might have effected 
what were the intentions of 
Government had it been ready 
one month sooner, or had it 
not wasted its time in besieging 
Flushing. It failed, and the 
failure brought disgrace on the 
country. Where the fault lay 
it is useless to attempt to dis- 
cover. It is said that had 
Flushing been merely watched 
by a strong body of men, and 
had the fieet and remainder of 
the army proceeded to Antwerp 
at our first appearance, almost 
unprovided as it was with 
means of defence, we should 
have obtained easy possession 
of the shipping and town, 
and consequently Buonaparte’s 
game with Austria would never 
have succeeded, Had our ex- 
pedition been successful, he 
would not have so completely 
established his power on the 
Continent as to have been able 
to put in execution his grand 
scheme against Russia — and 
the overwhelming calamities 
attendant on the Russian cam- 
paign would never have been 
offered to our view. 

We failed, our enemy gloried 
in our failure, he laughed at 
our folly in not pouring in our 
brave troops to aid our already 
distinguished General in Spain. 
The French Emperor, it is said, 
jumped from his seat in ecstasy 
when he heard of our siege of 
Flushing, and yet in less than 
six years afterwards he was no 
longer Emperor. He had run 
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his race, and was one more 
example “to point a moral or 
adorn a tale.” 

On reaching the frigate, the 
signal was made to transfer 
my detachment to a ship of 
the line on board which was 
a battalion of the Guards, and 
proceed to Deal. The ship was 
crowded to excess, and the 
officers were huddled together 
in those parts of it usually 
given to them. It was a scene 
of confusion that can hardly be 
described, but the good-nature 
of officers and sailors of the 
ship secured us welcome, The 
captain, an old officer, gave 
his table to as many as it 
would hold, and I was one of 
the fortunate number: the 
following day I landed and 
marched my detachment to 
Woolwich, and to my delight 
without one sick man. 

In a week after my arrival 
circumstances made me desirous 
ef relieving a brother officer at 
Flushing, arid having no fear 
respecting climate, or very little 
care as to my fate, I obtained 
an order to embark again at 
Deal on board a 74-gun ship, 
the Venerable, which was sta- 
tioned there to receive a large 
increase of medical officers and 
women for the hospitals, and 
such military as were destined 
to Flushing. I again found 
myself on one of these magnifi- 
cent floating castles, and was 
again a guest of its captain 
acting for Sir Home Popham, 
who was not with the ship. 
Here I had time to look about 
me and admire in detail the 
perfection of the arrangement 
of a ship of the line, little 
imagining how soon this 
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“brave vessel” was to present 
the appearance of a wreck. 
It was on the evening of one 
of the latter days of September 
or beginning of October that 
the ship completed its stores 
for the voyage and received 
two female passengers, one the 
wife of a Captain in the Navy 
with the fleet off Flushing, the 
other unmarried, her friend. 
We sailed with a fair wind, 
which afterwards increased to 
a gale at seven in the next 
morning. Having two experi- 
enced pilots on board, we had 
every prospect of a speedy 
voyage, when towards evening 
one of those thick fogs coming 
on, to which the coast of Hol- 
land is subject, and the wind 
failing, the pilots became be- 
wildered. They had forgotten 
the strength of the tides, and 
the anchor had scarcely been 
let go when we found we were 
aground. One of those long 
grating sounds that only those 
who have been in similar situ- 
ations can comprehend, sounds 
that pierce you, give you a 
sensation of having your teeth 
on edge and your bones cracked 
at one moment, told the alarm- 
ing truth: no time was lost, 
the cable was cut, the ship’s 
head turned round, all sails set 
in a direction supposed towards 
the sea,—it was of no avail; in 
one moment another crash was 
heard, we were at the mercy of 
the waves, fairly fixed at half- 
past seven in the evening, with- 
out the least guess where we 
were. Luckily our ship was in 
perfect trim, her officers steady, 
and the men in the highest 
state of discipline. To this we 
may safely ascribe our escape. 


The ship’s company being at 
their different duties, the pas- 
sengers assembled in groups, 
and at such moments a man 
who is desirous of studying 
character has ample oppor- 
tunity. The different shades 
of anxiety and fear play round 
the countenances of men with. 
out the possibility of conceal- 
ment. More from a desire to 
make a change in the thoughts 
of the bystanders than to prove 
any superior coolness at that 
trying juncture, I proposed to 
one of the marine officers to sit 
down and play a game at chess, 
Scarcely had we placed our 
men and seated ourselves, than 
our ship, which as yet had only 
been slightly acted on by the 
waves, gave one of those ap- 
palling heaves which seemed 
to make every timber open,—a 
sound like thunder struck our 
ears, the ship’s stern writhing 
in the furrow it had made in 
the sands seemed to struggle 
for liberation, the rudder was 
unshipped with a terrific noise, 
was raised out of its place, and 
as the ship heaved it was driven 
against the stern, which it 
broke in—the men at the wheel 
were whisked round each to 
his opposite side, and by one 
of the strange chances of life 
neither of them hurt. It was 
time to think of something be- 
sides chess—our men, board, 
and ourselves were all unseated, 
and from the constant rolling 
of the vessel we could with 
difficulty keep our legs. I shall 
not forget the looks of the 
bystanders at the sudden flight 
of the chess-board and men to 
the ceiling of the cabin, the 
general overthrow of the 
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lookers-on, and the declaration 
of a medical man, “He must 
have a hard heart who does 
not feel now.” In a few 
minutes the main mast was 
out away; it fell as a sudden 
roll sent the mizen mast by the 
board—the fall of the former 
destroyed half the gangway, 
swept away one or two of the 
boats, and did other injury, 
while that of the latter sent 
two or three sailors to their 
long home. It was ascertained 
that the ship was aground 
astern, while there was deep 
water at the head. It had 
sprung @ leak, or rather whole 
seams were ripped open and 
the water rushed in like a 
rivulet. At nine o’clock there 
were 8 feet of water in the 
main and 16 feet in the after 
hold. Between seven and 
eleven in the evening the ship 
had struck ninety-nine times, 
and each shock fully as strong 
as that which unshipped the 
rudder. At eleven the tide 
being at its height gave a 
short cessation to the shocks, 
till having run out, we were 
again exposed to them. At 
first a few of the poop guns 
were thrown overboard, but 
the danger being evident that 
if they did not fall horizontally, 
they from the shallowness of 
the water might by remaining 
upright in the sands be dan- 
gerous to the ship’s sides in its 
constant rollings, no others 
were unshipped: two or three 
broke from their lashings, and 
no pen can describe the con- 
fusion occasioned by such an 
accident, the scamper caused 
to get out of their way, the 
haste of all hands to secure 
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them, the tremendous sound 
their motions occasion, and 
which nothing can stop till 
they have reached the gang- 
way. While this formed the 
interlude on deck, below was 
another scene equally exciting. 
The rush of the waters occa- 
sioned by the leaks required 
the greatest efforts to keep 
them under. The men were 
stationed at the pumps on the 
lower deck in gangs whose 
labours were relieved every 
five minutes. I attempted to 
show I was disposed to work, 
but my arms were powerless in 
a few strokes—thus much for 
the fatigue. As soon as a relief 
took place, in a minute the 
relieved party were asleep on 
the guns and on sacks of 
bread lying about, which there 
was not time to throw over- 
board — totally indifferent to 
the torrents of water flowing 
about them or the loud noise 
of the pumps, proving that 
fatigue was the best night-cap. 
One or two of the sailors let 
me know that all this would 
be unavailing if the gale 
sprung up in greater force, or 
had we been on rocks instead 
of sands. While these things 
were passing, our situation 
was one of a succession of 
sublime horrors. Torrents of 
rain and hail at one moment 
seemed to quell the force of 
the waves, and all was ob- 
scurity around us. In a mo- 
ment the darkness ceased, and 
a bright moon showed us our 
situation: violent flashes of 
lightning and peals of thunder 
seemed to be the repetition of 
the minute-guns of distress that 
were fired from the moment 
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of our striking, of the rockets 
sent into the skies and the blue 
lights hung out to give notice 
of our danger. We were again 
enveloped with darkness, the 
moon was hid from our sight, 
while the lightning and 
thunder continued the accom- 
paniment to the solemn sound 
of our minute-guns, the hissing 
of the rockets, and the short- 
lived glare of the blue lights. 
Attempts were made to check 
the rush of the waters by low- 
ering a sail to pass under the 
ship’s bottom: these were 
fruitless, for on bringing one 
on deck it became saturated 
with wet, was frozen by a sud- 
den cold, stiffened, and, in spite 
of every effort to prepare it, 
the men could not succeed in 
raising it over the ship’s side— 
so the project was abandoned. 
The fear now was that the 
ship should get waterlogged, 
and by the deep water keeping 
her bows floating it would 
break in two. One of the 
pumps becoming choked, we 
were almost powerless against 
the leak, which however never 
increased the quantity already 
named. During the night we 
were assailed by the cries of 
the wives of the soldiers, and 
the unemployed passengers 
had some difficulty in tran- 
quillising them. With the ex- 
ception of our captain, the un- 
employed were the only people 
who had time to think of the 
danger. All my feelings were 
regulated by him, and I could 
not but contemplate with re- 
spect the strength of mind he 
showed in this trying situation, 
where he had to compare the 
change one short day had 


made in the magnificent ship 
he commanded and which most 
probably would become a 
wreck. All that officers and 
crew could do was at work, 
To them no fault could be 
ascribed, and all responsibility 
rested with the pilots. “I do 
not think there is any danger 
for the lives of those on board, 
but we shall be fortunate if we 
save the ship,” were the few 
words we heard the captain 
allow himself to utter. I fan- 
cied he felt his misfortune as 
one worse than death. The 
morning at last arrived, and 
as daylight appeared we were 
enabled to ascertain our posi- 
tion : we were on a bank called 
the Droeg Raen, sixteen miles 
from West Capel. We had 
been observed by the Fleet off 
Flushing, and assistance had 
been sent towards us almost 
as soon as we had fired our 
signals of distress, but the 
wind and tide prevented any 
approach to us, and it was not 
till late on the following day 
that the boats of the Fleet 
could reach the ship. In the 
meantime the officers thought 
it prudent to send off the 
women to the nearest shore,— 
the largest boat was manned 
for that purpose, and one of 
the medical men, whose alarm 
had not been under much re- 
straint, took his departure 
with them. The two ladies, 
who had shown great calmness 
during the alarm of the night, 
of which, however, they only 
knew as much as we chose to 
tell them, preferred remaining 
with the ship. They, as well 
as the other passengers, made 
it a point of honour to join 
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their fate to that of the crew; 
but about noon, the weather 
having become calm and help 
approaching from the Fleet, it 
was found most convenient to 
take advantage of a Guernsey 
trader, whose captain, seeing 
our situation, bore down in a 
handsome manner to offer his 
assistance, and we were all put 
on board,—an act of no little 
difficulty, for the Venerable, 
being without her main and 
mizen mast, rolled in so de- 
cided a way that it required 
much dexterity to seize the 
proper moment for leaving her 
and stepping into the boat. 
However, no accident occurred, 
our Guernsey captain received 
us in a disinterested manner, 
and it was with some trouble 
we could persuade him to ac- 
cept a purse which it was 
agreed to present to him, and 
to which the passengers sub- 
scribed a guinea each. We 
were landed at Flushing in the 
evening — my baggage left to 
take its fate with the wreck, 
which, however, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing was 
safe, and, having had a sail 
passed under her, was towed 
into the harbour by the boats 
of the Fleet the following 
day. 

Having reported my arrival 
to the commanding officer, my 
temporary exchange was ef- 
fected, and I was established 
in the quarters of the officer 
I relieved. I was appointed 
to a company doing duty at 
Flushing, originally 120 strong, 
including two captains and 
three subalterns—it was now 
reduced to one 2nd lieutenant, 
myself, and twenty rank and 
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file. The loss by sickness and 
death was the same in every 
part of the army. I had 
ample time to contemplate 
our wretched trophy, and to 
ask, is this all we had got for 
England’s best blood—a town 
in ruins and inhabitants look- 
ing like so many spectres? The 
house I inhabited was one of 
the best in the town—it had 
only received two or three 
shells. It belonged to the 
wife of an aide-de-camp of one 
of the French generals, who 
with her sister, mother, and an 
infant child had taken refuge 
during the bombardment in 
one of the cellars. Here, how- 
ever, they were not secure— 
one shell had made its way to 
their retreat and burst amongst 
them. They escaped without 
wound. They soon forgot their 
past dangers, and seemed to 
think that the three or four 
English officers of artillery 
quartered in the house would 
certainly have taken pains to 
have spared it had they known 
of its agreeable inmates. 

It would appear that from 
the moment the advance to Ant- 
werp was abandoned, Flushing 
must have been merely intended 
as a temporary possession,— 
for no measures were adopted 
to repair such houses as were 
used as barracks. It was al- 
most a comparative blessing 
to be on the sick list, for a 
man was either sent home, or 
at least had a roof to protect 
him at a hospital. Much of 
the sickness must have arisen 
from the total absence of any 
of the comforts to which 
soldiers are used at home. 
Never was an army 80 neg- 
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lected — every person’s efforts 
seemed paralysed,— there was 
but one feeling, “Surely we 
shall soon be sent away from 
this charnel-house.” 

The fortifications had in- 
deed suffered little, and being 
chiefly of earth might have 
been easily repaired. It was 


proposed to continue the great’ 


works of Napoleon, contem- 
plated by that extraordinary 
man for rendering Flushing 
impregnable. The tracings of 
two great forts east and west 
on the Scheld had already 
been laid down, and even some 
progress made in the construc- 
tion of the largest, Fort Napo- 
leon. These works were to 
have been connected by dykes 
and lines to another looking 
towards the country—and lines 
to enclose a large portion of 
land which could be inundated 
at pleasure. By proceeding 
on this plan it was imagined 
Flushing could have been re- 
tained with a small garrison, 
and the rest of the island 
might be left to its fate. How- 
ever plausible this scheme ap- 
peared, the Government luckily 
would not listen to it—and it 
soon was evident our possession 
would soon be abandoned. In 
the meantime the duties of the 
artillery were very limited, 
and so long as the Fleet re- 
mained in such force off the 
island we had little to fear 
from an enemy—though I 
have often wondered no at- 
tempts with fire-ships or 
treachery were made. My ex- 
cursions in the island made me 
acquainted with the different 
points of attack, and many a 
half- buried body startled my 
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horse or myself out of our 
paths. One impression could 
not fail of being stamped 
on my mind,—the sickening 
aspect of the country: much 
of it in the vicinity of Flush- 
ing was under water, and 
though the dykes which the 
French general had cut had 
been repaired, and had in- 
effectually served his inten- 
tions, yet from the soil being 
considerably below high-water 
mark it could not easily be 
drained. The water remained 
stagnant, the sun’s force was 
still strong, the effluvium rising 
from the wet ground in which 
many dead bodies were rotting 
was perceptible to the least 
sensitive organs of smell, and 
to me was at times quite sicken- | 
ing. Everywhere the work of 
death was in progress. At 
Rameking, a fort commanding 
the entrance of the canal from 
Middleburgh to the Scheld, 
there was a small garrison, I 
do not believe more than a 
subaltern’s detachment. It 
was designated as an important 
fortress when surrendered, but 
a stout man-o’-war’s boat’s 
crew would, I think, have 
sufficed to carry it. This, too, 
had its hospital and its dead 
house, where I saw four or 
five handsome young soldiers 
laid in their wooden shells on 
the day I visited it. To all 
appearance, no spot could be 
more healthy: the canal is 
remarkable for its width and 
depth —its banks beautifully 
verdant, a delightful walk on 
their summit overlooked luxu- 
riant country, it was the re- 
sort of the holiday-makers of 
Middleburgh, and the castle 
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had all the benefit of the 
breezes from the Scheld, which 
were certainly not unhealthy, 
as our sailors suffered little 
from the fever,—yet here the 
malady was as strong as else- 
where. 

There was luckily no scarcity 
of provisions. Wine and spirits 
were abundant. The country- 
people were delighted at the 
ready sale for their produce, 
and though the countenances 
of the men bore marks of the 
unhealthiness of the climate, 
yet the women were as healthy 
looking and ruddy as in more 
favoured spots—I should even 
add were handsome. I cannot 
say my time was passed profit- 
ably in this my second visit to 
Walcheren. Society there was 
none; the thoughts of the 
garrison were fixed on one ob- 
ject—home. The few artillery 
who could be mustered for 
divine service were taken to 
the Scotch meeting-house, the 
duties of which were performed 
by an old Scotch pastor, many 
years resident at Flushing, who 
had remained there during 
the bombardment. I do not 
remember an English clergy- 
man with the army. There 
were, however, few examples 
of misconduct—the view of 
the daily destruction by the 
prevailing malady seemed to 
check all excesses. 

It appears that during one 
part of the bombardment great 
alarm for the safety of the 
principal magazine required 
the exertions of all ranks to 
save it. Strange to say, it 
was in one of the most ex- 
posed situations, at a narrow 
angle of the town, in a con- 
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fined space. It was necessary 
to keep engines constantly at 
work to drown, as it were, all 
chance of its being set on fire. 
Luckily for the crowd forced at 
the point of the bayonet~into 
this service, no shell struck the 
magazine, though part of it was 
set on fire. It was a critical 
moment, but despair gave the 
workmen courage. They suc- 
ceeded in tearing away the 
parts on fire, and the horrid 
explosion which threatened 
them did not occur. It is 
hardly possible to contem- 
plate without shuddering what 
would have been the terrible 
effect of such an event. The 
poor inhabitants would have 
scarcely been avenged by all 
our succeeding losses. 

It was now my turn to 
experience the effects of the 
climate. I had been occupy- 
ing myself for two or three 
successive days in tracing a 
plan of the fortifications, This 
brought me into close contact 
with the stagnant water of 
the ditches, which had worked 
apparently no effect previously 
on me. But the time had 
arrived for my sufferings. I 
had scarcely entered my 
quarters at noon, after one of 
my excursions, when I was 
fixed in my seat by the most 
acute pain in the head and 
violent shivering. I had just 
strength to reach my bed, 
when the violence of the 
attack showed itself. Three 
times I attempted to rise to 
call for assistance, and as 
often fell back motionless. My 
situation, however, was soon 
discovered by the entrance of 
one of my brother officers, and 
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the usual medical attendance 
given me. Nothing could 


describe the agonising pain 
that fixed itself in my head. 
I can only compare it to the 
pressure of a burning iron on 
the most vital parts, with a 
sensation as if the burning 
instrument was worked round 
and round in quick succession, 
My surprise has often been 
that I preserved my senses. 
Such a state, however, could 
not last long, and I felt I 
should either sink under it or 
recover. But the mind has 
much influence, and I chose 
rather to take the bright side 
and trust I should struggle 
through my malady. 

After some days of confine- 
ment I was convalescent. My 


friend, whose place I occupied, 
heard in England of my ill- 
ness, and lost not a moment 
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in returning to Flushing to 
relieve me. I was put into a 
Harwich packet and landed in 
England. The change of air 
almost instantly brought back 
my strength, and my health 
returned. 

The evacuation of Walcheren 
was already in progress. Every 
article of public property was 
shipped, or in the course of 
embarkation. The few ships 
of war that were building in 
the arsenals at our arrival 
were either completed by our 
own workmen or taken away 
piecemeal. We terminated our 
inglorious expedition by setting 
fire to the store-houses and 
magazines, amidst the stifled 
execrations of the lookers-on. 
The framers of the expedition 
justified themselves as they 
could. It was a lamentable 
episode in England’s glory. 




















GRANDE 
BY MAJOR G. F. 


THIS is the story of a move 
in Grande Guerre for almost 
the first time that the British 
took the field with a trained 
war staff. ... The story as it 
appeared to the pawn who 
watched by the way. [For 
nearly eight weary weeks Lord 
Methuen and Piet Cronje had 
watched each other on the 
Modder, and daily had the 
forest of tents on the south 
side of the river grown, as the 
“grand army,” to quote the 
wags, gathered. For several 
days now had Cronje watched 
the forest from the top of 
Magersfontein Kopjie, and dug 
aud dug and dug again till he 
had almost the lines of a 
Plevna. Daily had Cassandra, 
in the shape of the good Ger- 
man gunner Albrecht, said, 
“Cronje, Cronje, take care of 
your left flank,” and Cronje 
had said “Ach nem, the Eng- 
lish will never leave their rail- 
way line.” And again Albrecht 
would say, “‘ Beware of Jacobs- 
dal,” the small Dutch 
above Brown’s drift that was 
his extreme left, 

While Cronje watched and 
slept, the English buried their 
dead and held sports, and 
laughed at their own and 
other’s adventures in what the 
poor folk at Home called the 
“black week.” Which was red 
more like, by the Bar near 
Modder station. And the 
reservist barber from Truefits, 
who would cut your hair with 
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the horse-clippers, would say, 
much as did Albrecht—“ And 
don’t you think, sir, as ‘ow 
Lord Methéwen should go 
round by this ‘ere Jacobs- 
town?” - 

And so the dust blew and 
blew, and enteric fever raged, 
and the naval guns at sun- 
down daily fired a few rounds 
into the Boer lines by the 
simple and cheery process of 
“Tip her up, Quartermaster, 
tip her up,” and a long-range 
Krupp would reply, and all 
the while men said that “ Bobs 
is coming, and K. too,” and 
every possible tale held sway 
for an hour in the camp, after 
the manner of armies. Sap- 
pers sweated long into the 
night laying rows of sidings, 
and up went tents and more 
tents, till Cronje must have 
thought half England in 
canvas and glued to their 
railway line, which was exact- 
ly the impression that it was 
meant that he should imbibe. 
Then quite suddenly one after- 
noon there was a sound of 
cheering that ran along from 
west to east at the front of 
the camps. It was Bobs who 
had arrived, and was seeing 
his army. But still the tents 
increased, and the dust blew 
deeper, and nothing came of it. 
And any man who could pre- 
tend to know what was doing 
could command a drink at any 
camp. 

One morning the pawn’s 
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major called to him and said, 
“Young feller, Hender has 
arrived. I am one after his 
own heart,—we will go and 
extract some news.” Now it 
should be said that the major 
had come from that hall of 
learning which, in the view of 
the older officer, adds but 
“impudence to ignorance,” 
and had sat at the feet of 
“Hender” when that ever- 
lamented soldier was laying 
the seeds of a General Staff, 
and starting for the first time 
in the British service a school 
of thought. On which ac- 
count the major should have 
known better than to try and 
get news from the master, still 
less to expect to get it. How- 
ever, over the deviation we 
journeyed, and came to the 
siding where the headquarters 
lay in railway carriages, and 
among them, in a goods-van, 
sat “Hender,” with table and 
chair, and maps and orders. 
We passed the time o’ day 
cheerily enough, and after 
some chat the major said, 
“And now, I suppose, colonel, 
you are sitting there engaged, 
as you so often instilled into 
us, in trying to think what 
the enemy is thinking of.” 
“Well,” said Hender, “would 
you really like to know what 
I am thinking of?” to which 
an eager assent was given. 
“T am wondering very much,” 
said the great man, “ whether 
there will be tinned sausages 
for lunch, for we don’t get 
much to eat here,” . . . which 
was quite a useful lesson in 
the. propriety of trying to 
worm out information, and 
also, perhaps, shows how much 
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creature comforts hold uncon- 
scious sway in even a soldier. 
So that day passed like the 
next, except perhaps there 
seemed less artillery and cay- 
alry watering in the Modder, 
That night again, I, the pawn, 
strolled across the deviation 
bridge after dark to dine with 
a chum, on such fare as an 
over - strained commissariat 
and the daily dust-storm could 
provide. But the dust -storm 
had died away, and the moon 
was out, and peace lay on the 
camp, and the white tents 
glistened and the camp-fires 
twinkled. There had been 
something better than trek ox, 
with something to it, and the 
world seemed a good world as 
we lay on the sand and smoked. 
The army, too, was evidently in 
some spirits. We could hear 
songs and snatches from dif- 
ferent camp-fires. The song 
of “Cock Kruger” was the 
favourite, and it came over the 
water from the cavalry camp : 


‘© Who killed Paul Kruger? 
I, said Colonel Hall, 
With my cannon-ball 
I killed Paul Kruger. 


Who'll dig his grave? 

I, said Baden Powell, 
With my spade and trowel 
I'll dig his grave. 


Who'll sing his dirge? 
I, said Lord Methewen, 
For I know the tuen, 
I'll sing his dirge. 
All the Boers in the land lay a- 
sobbing and a-sighing, 
When they heard that old Paul Kruger 
lay dying...” 


and so forth and so on, to 
everyone’s mutual satisfaction. 


From the officers’ mess of the 
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19th could be heard the old 
Yorkshire refrain,— 


«And I drink to thee, friend, as my 
friend drank to me, 

And I charge thee, friend, as my friend 
charged me, 

That thou drink to thy friend as my 

friend drank to me, 

And the more we drink together the 

merrier we shall be,” 


which they certainly were. 
From another corner, from a 
regiment that had evidently 
been in Tirah, came the old 
Tirah refrain, born of much 
picketing of heights and chas- 
ing of, elusive night snipers, 
“We'll catch the flying jack- 
ass in the morning.” Which 
might very well have become 
a popular refrain in Africa, as 
the burgher became as elusive 
as the Afridi. 

Where we were sitting on 
the pat, the sappers had laid 
several sidings off the rail just 
before it reached the Modder 
River bridge, or what Mickie 
M‘Dermott the ex-prize-fighter 
and dynamitard from “Joan- 
nie’sberg ” had left of it. Half 
a dozen and more of them lay, 
black and rusty, with no bright 
top to catch the moonlight. 
The singing by the camp fires 
had died away, and except for 
the great electric beams from 
the Kimberley searchlights 
that flashed on the clouds in 
answer to these from the 
Naval searchlight on the truck 
by the bridge, and the click of 
the latter’s shutters, all was 
quiet in the camp. Conversa- 
tion had wandered fitfully to 
old days in Burma, the column 
in the jungle, and the chunk- 
ing steamer by the ghat, the 
skirmish by the bamboo scrub, 
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and thence back to frontier 
days, the raider and the scorch- 
ing foothills in June, or the 
snow on the juniper in the 
pass in winter,—all incidents 
of small wars and the lessons 
they teach: wariness and en- 
durance, no doubt, those first 
foundations of a good soldier, 
but which teach little of Grande 
Guerre, save perhaps the uni- 
versal truth that an army 
moves upon its stomach. 

Suddenly, silently, without 
even a shunting whistle, long 
black lines glided in front of 
us, almost as an apparition. 
On each of the six sidings 
were long trains of trucks. 
As the trains drew up, from 
all sides, equally suddenly and 
silently, came long lines of 
infantry, who were up in the 
trucks and away without more 
ado, almost before their pre- 
sence could be realised. As 
the first lot of trains glided 
out, a second series took their 
place, and one realised that 
some big flit was on, which the 
gossiping army, to its chagrin, 
had got no wind of. A grand 
defeat of the coffee - housers 
this. Something big doing, 
no doubt, but what? How- 
ever, since it did not concern 
the pawn and his unit, and as 
the first duty of a soldier is to 
sleep while he may, and the 
second duty of eating when he 
can had been fulfilled, it only 
remained to turn in and see 
what the morrow and the staff 
would bring forth. 

The morrow dawned as 
usual on the sea of tents as 
numerous as ever, and the blue 
hills a few miles off where lay 
Piet Cronje, between the Roin- 
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eks and the coveted Kimberley. 
Lazily, as usual, the Naval 
guns fired their morning salute 
at the Brethren. Perfunc- 
torily, as usual, the outposts 
of Lord Methuen’s division 
had stood to arms before dawn 
and been relieved. Cronje, no 
doubt, had once more remarked 
to Albrecht, his chief of artil- 
lery, “What I tell, Albrecht, 
the English will never leave 
their railway.” And Albrecht, 
tired perhaps of unheeded 
prophecy and such strategy 
as his memories of St Privat 
and the attack by the Guard 
had left him, may have re- 
frained from saying, “ Beware 
of your left flank.” 

And all the while the whole 
of Lord Roberts’s main army, 
three divisions and a cavalry 
division, were trekking hard all 
the previous night, and long 
into the day, to turn that left 
flank by “This ’ere Jacobs- 
town,” for all they were worth. 
From Belmont and Grasspan 
and Honeynest Kloof, and 
every other siding between the 
Modder and the Orange, an 
army and its transport was 
marching, by Ramdam, on 
Jacobsdal and its drifts, Weg- 
drii and Rondeval. Before 
the Brethren had an inkling 
of what was doing the cavalry 
division was over the Riet and 
approaching the Modder at a 
gallop, and the infantry stream- 
ing after them. It was practi- 
cally the first instance in our 
history of a piece of good and 
successful staff work on modern 
lines, and for its simplicity and 
its quietness is well worthy of re- 
membrance. That the veldt was 
barren and the water scarce, 
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and the marching therefore 
hard, and the commons short, 
has nothing to do with the 
case, for that is the way of 
armies and the soldiery have 
to put up with it, grumble they 
never so heartily. 

Nor does it matter that 
some link in the new chains 
failed, and a main food convoy 
was captured, and much harm 
caused thereby, because acci- 
dents of this sort are in the 
working factor of safety and 
margin of error, just as much 
as were D’Erlon’s wanderings 
on the 16th of June, or Ney’s 
failure to hold the English 
when he had found them, or 
even Grouchy’s leisurely pur- 
suit of the Prussians. All the 
elements of Grande Guerre 
were there: the ruthless push- 
ing of the cavalry advance 
regardless of the prayers of the 
cavalry commanding officers, 
always so hard to disregard, 
as to the state of their horses ; 
the artillery waggons cut loose 
by the way, all to attain the 
one object, regardless of lesser 
happenings. Then again, the 
forcing of the tired army to 
make an effort it believed it 
could not, lest Cronje escape 
from the toils, regardless of 
the feelings and grumblings 
of officers and men. Then at 
the beginning, the massing of 
camps at the Modder, the 
sudden drafting up of troops 
and transport, and especially 
mounted troops, from all 


quarters when the train was 
all laid, the complete mislead- 
ing of the enemy, the accurate 
timings, the silent flittings, the 
baffling of the coffee - housers, 
the feeding of war correspon- 
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dents on hot air, all contribut- 
ing to illustrate the methods 
and happenings of businesslike 
war on @ large scale, that we 
have not known since the great 
war, and the “finest Commis- 
sariat officer since Moses.” The 
same thing was repeated when 
the “grand army” left Bloem- 
fontein for the north, but by 
that time the war was in hand 
as it were, and the silence and 
secrecy and excitement of the 
first successful attempt that 
had stirred men’s hearts had 
gone. You don’t reproduce 
this sort of situation more 
than once. 

So what began with “ Hen- 
der” and his sausages ended 
up at Paardeberg and the 
tramp of the divisions, and 
for a time resembled that of 
the famous pace of the Legions 
on “the Legions’ road to 
Rimini,” viz. — “twenty - four 
miles in eight hours, neither 
more nor less,” as they swung 
through “this ’ere Jacobs- 
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town” singing “Who killed 
Paul Kruger?” 

Such was one of the rare 
glimpses of Grande Guerre 
that is vouchsafed to the 
British soldier, under one who 


might be described in the 


American metaphor: “ Yes, 
sir! The greatest general 
since Julius Cesar, and a 


durned sight prettier fighter.” 
Or perhaps the Irish way is 
neater, as the jarvie said to his 
fare acrossing the “ Phanix,” 
“ And were ye in South Africa, 
sorr! Ah, Misther Roberts 
was there too, sorr, was he 
not, and he did well, sorr? 
And fwhy wouldn’t he?” 
For the good soldier has 
naught but praise for his 
leader, whether he be Buller 
the undaunted, or Bobs the 
successful, or ‘Nosey,” or 
“old Khabardar,” and “our 
only general,” and all the fight- 
ing leaders that England has 
turned out through the ages. 
G. F. MacMunn. 











A PAGEANT IN THE MAKING, 





SETTLING INTO SHAPE, 


‘I ONLY took the regular 
course.” 

“What was that?” inquired 
Alice. 

“Reeling and Writhing, of 
course, to begin with,” replied 
the Mock Turtle,. .. “and 
Fainting in Coils.” 

The Mock Turtle’s answer, 
or its equivalent in common- 
place English, is an almost 
complete summary of the earli- 
est stages of preparation for 
the Chester Pageant. 

Bath, Oxford, and York had 
run their respective courses, 
and Chester had decided to 
emulate them, conseious of in- 
disputable assets in the shape 
of an ancient and interesting 
past, and natural surroundings 
of particular beauty and suit- 
ability. At the outset no one 
knew what to do or, when told, 
how to set about it, but all 
were willing to accept instruc- 
tion from the various experi- 
enced advisers whose help was 
invoked ; and there was abund- 
ance of good “raw material” 
to draw upon. 

Men accustomed to deal 
with civic finance and organis- 
ation, proved excellent workers 
on committees whose duty it 
was to attend to arrangements 
for advertising, printing, hospi- 
tality, and evening entertain- 
ments, to mention a few among 
many matters for careful con- 
sideration. The master of the 
art school took charge of the 
designing department, produc- 
ing, after prolonged and ex- 





haustive research, portfolios 
filled with coloured sketches of 
costumes, lay and ecclesiastical, 
for all the eight episodes— 
from Roman to Stewart times, 
To all these albums were ap- 
pended minute directions for 
the guidance of the Mistress 
of Costumes, whose duty it 
was to provide all necessary 
materials and oversee the 
preparation for every dress 
planned. 

A large old house, long 
vacant, the despair of house- 
agents, received a new lease 
of life and a gay coat of 
paint, and became straightway 
“Pageant House,” the centre 
of all the manifold activities, 
the rendezvous of cheerful 
gatherings for sewing, sten- 
cilling, and flower-making, and 
the business headquarters of 
all the official work connected 
with the Pageant. Typewriters 
clicked from morning till night, 
telephones rang incessantly ; 
piles of correspondence in the 
red-lettered Pageant envelopes 
that have become so familiar 
to Cestrians, heaped the long 
counter of the inquiry office. 
School children slipped in at odd 
minutes to obtain “Pageant” 
stamps, which were distributed 
gratis; while the little coloured 
“folders,” the “puff prelimin- 
ary” of the performances, flut- 
tered broadcast from the pages 
of books from the lending lib- 
rary, or appeared unexpectedly 
in the folds of parcels sent out 
by enterprising tradesmen. 
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No stones were left unturned 
to arouse the public interest: 
free lectures, illustrated by 
specially prepared Pageant 
slides, were delivered by vari- 
ous keen helpers throughout 
the city and county. Later 
on, articles appeared weekly 
in the local papers, describing 
and explaining the plan of each 
episode, and recording every 
movement of the organisation. 

All engaged in the work of 
preparation were invited peri- 
odically to “Grand Council” 
meetings, where they could 
hear reports from the score or 
more of hard-working commit- 
tees. When the “book” of 
the Pageant was taken in 
hand, local authors were en- 
couraged to try their powers 
and immortalise their names, 
subject only to the restraining 
hand of the Pageant Master. 
If Genius rebelled at times 
under the eliminating strokes 
of Experience’s blue pencil, it 
was soothed by the generous 
recognition of real talent and 
freely proffered help; whilst 
the test of actual performance 
fully vindicated the apparent 
ruthlessness of the editor, so 
comparatively unimportant is 
the amount of speaking as com- 
pared with the general scheme 
of movement and colour. 

The month of May brought 
scents far other than blossomy 
to Pageant House. The smell 
of oil-paint pervaded rooms 
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and corridors as the stencillers 
began their task in the large 
workroom downstairs. The 
painting parties were amaz- 
ingly popular—due perhaps to 
the fact that they were 
“mixed,” and that it was 
necessary to work in couples 
at each design! One pair of 
willing hands held the paper 
pattern in position over the 
garment or horse-trapping 
under treatment, whilst the 
other worker wielded the brush 
and dabbed the paint into the 
indicated spaces. The result 
was truly magnificent — coats 
of arms, surcoats, mantles, and 
many other accessories were 
decorated in this manner; and 
when the colour-work was 
over, the energetic artists 
turned their attention to strips 
of rust-brown, string-knitted 
chain-armour, which were 
silvered over, and when finished 
and worn could not have been 
distinguished from genuine 
suits of mail. 

And so, with pen, pencil, 
and brush, the work of prepar- 
ation pressed steadily on,— 
combining amusement for 
many, drudgery for some, 
never relaxing in its efforts 
right up to the week of the 
Pageant itself. 

But, to quote again from 
‘Wonderland,’ “That’s enough 
about lessons,” interrupted the 
Gryphon. “Tell her something 
about the games now!” 


THE FAIRY FACTORY, 


The large assembly room of 
the Town Hall looked bleak 
and dreary in the yellow-grey 
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light of a dull, chilly after- 
noon. On the platform, by 
a tinkling piano, stood the 
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Mistress of the Dances, erect 
and slim, her whole being 
instinct with vitality and in- 
spiring influence. Beneath her, 
in files and groups, a band 
of children, varying in size 
from tiny chubby things of 
three and four to tall slight 
maidens of fourteen and fifteen, 
with a few leaders still senior 
to them. These were, respec- 
tively, elves, fairies, and 
nymphs, and they were practis- 
ing a dance for the Revels. 
Their small faces were very 
earnest and serious, as they 
tried to carry out the directions 
from the platform. At the 
word of command the children 
first sank cross-legged on the 
floor, watching the two leading 
nymphs, who, tripping into the 
middle, began’ to dance lightly 
and gracefully to a slow gliding 
melody. Two little figures 
leapt up from the quiescent 
lines,-and darted in and out 
between the dancers; another 
minute, and four of the smallest 
enes had linked hands, and 
were whirling round by them- 
selves, their curls flying out 
with the vigour of their move- 
ments. And now all sprang to 
their feet and joined the dance: 
fairies waving their arms, and 
turning their heads to look co- 
quettishly after the elves, who 
frolicked impishly in the midst, 
skipping, bending, leaping, clap- 
ping their hands, a very em- 
bodiment of mischievous glee. 
“ Fairies, you must look back at 
the elves, to try and make them 
notice you—remember you are 
‘showing-off,’” suggested the 
Mistress, and the fairies im- 
mediately bridled, and peeped 
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over their shoulders through 
the falling hair with commend- 
able docility. 

Over and over again were 
these manceuvres repeated, each 
time attaining a little nearer to 
the perfection which all were 
to admire in the pretty brown 
and green-clad creatures who 
dance at the Revels, seemingly, 
from sheer lightness of heart, 
with no hint of the hours of 
patient instruction and study 
in which lies the secret of 
their apparently spontaneous 
gambols. But time was up: 
these “ well-to-do” fairies were 
bundled up in coats and shawls 
by mothers and maids, with 
due respect to ribbons and 
lace-trimmed frocks. 

The fairies who now crowded 
in from the end of the hall 
were clean and neat indeed, 
but the patched or shabby 
frocks, and clumping boots, 
often a size or two larger 
than the little feet within, 
contrasted rather pathetically 
with the attempts at finery—a 
lace collar, a ribbon, or a neck- 
lace — with which the hard- 
worked mothers had tried to 
smarten their children. Two 
of these small girls stood gazing 
very wistfully at three daintily 
dressed little sisters, whose 
nurse was arraying them in 
such pretty pelisses and trim 
boots. 

“Fairies, in your groups!” 
cried the Mistress, and all the 
children clustered round their 
different “captains.” Theirs 
was an important part, for 
they would have to execute 
the necessarily restricted move- 
ments learnt in this room on @ 
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far larger scale over the whole 
wide area of the Pageant 
Ground, and one mistake might 
throw the whole dance into 
confusion. For purposes of 
organisation they were formed 
into groups of ten and fifteen, 
under a leader, and each group 
was known by a distinguishing 
number. 

“ Fairies, to your banks,” was 
the next command, and the 
children formed in long lines, 
and frisked along with waving 
arms and heads that- turned 
like flowers in the wind. At 
least, they should have done 
so, but the Mistress was not 
satisfied. “Fairies, you are 
too stiff; hold your arms out, 
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not up in the air.—Throw your- 
selvesabout more—that’s better, 
—and go lightly—you know 
you are not really dancing on 
a wooden floor! You are 
floating along in the air, just 
over beautiful green grass.” 

Imagination thus stimulated, 
the fairies tried again, the big 
patched boots and flapping 
shoes did their best to mas- 
querade as fairy sandals, and 
the “banks” wound up and 
down and in and out in a 
wonderful ordered confusion, 
till the cry of “ Fairies, away!” 
dispersed them, fluttering and 
laughing, to resolve themselves 
once more into their primary 
groups. 


PROPERTY HOUSE. 


“ Have you been over Pro- 
perty House yet?” 

This was a question which 
drew many visitors to dingy 
little King Street in May and 
June. The old warehouse, with 
its distinguishing “pageant ” 
sign, was transformed into a 
veritable home of magic. This 
wonderland was reached by a 
narrow dusty staircase that 
opened into a series of bare, 
shabby workrooms. The largest 
held glittering store of finished 
articles: first, a well-furnished 
armoury of weapons of all 
sorts and sizes; Roman swords 
and daggers, ribbon- wreathed 
fasces for the lictors, long 
body - shields, round shining 
targets; bright lances and em- 
blazoned shields for Norman 
knights, longbows and cross- 
bows for their yeomen followers. 








The plain steel helmets of the 
Roundheads lay in grim con- 
trast beside the gaily plumed 
headgear of the Cavaliers; 
polished corslets were ranged 
in ordered piles on the dusty 
floor. Nor were there wanting 
weapons of spiritual warfare: 
gilded crosses to be carried in 
procession, and pastoral staves, 
were grouped behind an ecclesi- 
astical throne, carved and 
bejewelled: whilst a cluster 
of censers and some rosaries 
hung from adjacent pegs on 
the wall. There were, too, 
sheaves of reeds and bulrushes 
for the river fairies to carry. 
On a long trestle-table were 
scores of many-coloured Easter 
eggs, and a quantity of small 
crosses, to be distributed in 
the “Crusade” episode ; beside 
them, realistic buns, cakes, and 
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platters of fruit were grouped 
in tempting profusion. Beyond 
this storeroom were the paint- 
ing- and moulding-rooms; in 
the first, at a table covered 
with bowls and saucers of 
paint, stood half a dozen girls 
busily silvering helmets, swords, 
and portions of armour, tint- 
ing coats of arms in scarlet 
and blue, or painting in more 
sombre shades the long Roman 
shields. 

The inner room had an 
overpowering atmosphere of 
glue, for here the work - girls 
were concocting the papier- 
maché of which most of the 
articles are made: soaking 
paper in liquid size, then lin- 
ing the moulds with strip after 
strip till the requisite thick- 
ness is attained. A ghostly 
array of unfinished proper- 
ties stood round, to dry; and 
casts and drawings of the 
models lay about, or were 
fastened to the walls. It was 
strange to hear those un- 
scholastic work - girls using 
quite glibly the names of the 
strange things they produced 
—‘“them’s rods for the lictors” 
—‘“big shields for the Roman 
soldiers.” 

A glance into the yard be- 
hind the workshops showed us 
a further collection of interest- 
ing properties, and we hastened 
downstairs to examine them 
more closely. Posed in the 
centre was the huge white 
shell of a Saxon barge, its 
upeurved prow terminating in 
a dragon’s head. ‘“ Edgar’s 
barge, when he’s rowed by the 
eight tributary kings,” volun- 
teered a workman; “you see, 
it'll have a silent motor to 
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work it in the middle, and the 
kings will sit on a high plat- 
form inside, with their oars 
coming through these holes 
—and Edgar, he’ll steer,” 
Against a farther wall was 
propped a replica, in wood, 
of the old Chester Cross, to 
figure in several of the epi- 
sodes; and close by, awaiting 
the coats of paint which were 
to give them an air of weather- 
beaten antiquity, stood the 
pillory and the town - stocks, 
Weird monsters for the Revels 
lay or stood beneath the sur- 
rounding sheds ; here a wicker- 
work elephant, there a drome- 
dary, already partly covered 
with his papier-ma&ché skin; 
a vast dragon trailed his length 
across another shed, his head 
as yet suspended above him, 
and alongside was an enormous 
fish, whilst other still formless 
wicker shapes were in process 
of construction. Shrouded 
under tarpaulin reposed the 
“Chester giants,” their wicker 
bodies crowned by great leer- 
ing heads of a most realistic 
ugliness. One rolled protrud- 
ing goggle - eyes — another's 
tongue lolled out of an im- 
mense mouth—the nose of the 
third was almost eclipsed by a 
hideous wen jutting out along- 
side. The designer of these 
features is a worthy descendant 
of the medizval artists to 
whom we owe the gargoyles of 
our cathedrals, The last shed 
sheltered a cavalcade of hobby- 
horses, still awaiting their 
trappings before they could 
be removed to Pageant - field, 
for the famous “charge” that 
should conclude the Mid- 
summer Revels. 
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“STITCH, STITCH, STITCH!” 


Can it really be eight months 
—two-thirds of a year—since 
the Pageant sewing - parties 


began ! 
Through the dark winter 
afternoons, the lengthening 


spring days, and the long 
summer evenings, six days of 
every week have seen faithful 
workers wending their way to 
Pageant House to do their 
share in preparing for Chester’s 
great Masque. 

It was hard sometimes to 
resist the successive tempta- 
tions of rinking, ‘“ competition 
teas,” Chester races, and of 
tennis - parties, but on the 
whole the seamstresses as- 
sembled with praiseworthy 
regularity. 

How one canvassed one’s 
friends during the first months ! 
At first the “parties” were 
confined to the city, but soon 
the Pageant-spirit spread over 
the eounty, and in most dis- 
tricts we had bands of willing 
helpers. Even the elementary 
schools stitehed away at Roman 
tunics of scarlet flannel: “This 
is the funniest shaped petticoat 
I ever saw,” remarked one little 
girl as she struggled with the 
many straps attached to the 
mysterious garment. 

Several ladies, unable to join 
parties, volunteered to sew at 
home, and worked their way 
through a bewildering succes- 
sion of unfamiliar garments,— 
British women’s belts, of light 
brown material to simulate 
leather, Saxon veils with head- 
bands of gold or silver tinsel, 
coloured hoods peaked and 
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scalloped curiously, were but a 
few among the simpler things 
allotted to “ home-workers,” 

The more elaborate work was 
reserved for the parties at 
Pageant House itself, and it 
was an exciting minute when 
we inspected the contents of 
our work-table on arriving at 
every weekly meeting,—all the 
work was ready cut out and 
pinned up, and our duty was 
to stitch the whole firmly and 
accurately together. 

Many were the tribulations 
of those first weeks! Novices 
grappled with recalcitrant 
machines, which seemed to be 
possessed by evil spirits, and 
capable of anything but “sew- 
ing a fineseam.” Sleeves were 
put in upside down and inside 
out, hooks and eyes would not 
correspond. “ At any rate, the 
Pageant will have taught me 
to sew, if it doesn’t do any- 
thing else,” remarked a candid 
girl, “Plantagenet trimmings,” 
which constantly recurred at 
one period, became a haunt- 
ing nightmare; endless nar- 
row pieces of striped cotton 
material must be arranged 
in such a way as to form 
yards of a sort of check 
edging for tunics and gowns; 
the seraps were of unequal 
lengths and widths, and had 
to be patiently pieced together 
till they could be neatly and 
evenly joined. Sometimes, an 
even worse task, we were set 
to unpick the incorrect work 
of some other party! These 
trimmings, and the stiff 
buckram ruffs which we pleated 
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for the Stewart episode, were 
the only really unpopular work 
that fell to our share, though 
the monotony of endless hooks 
and eyes and “ warriors’ belts ” 
sometimes elicited a few mur- 
murs of protest. Otherwise, 
the charm of the unexpected 
carried us over dull epochs 
of stuff garments for rus- 
tics, black habits for nuns, 
archers’ jerkins, and _ herds- 
men’s cloaks, interspersed with 
brilliant intervals of fairies’ 
“flower” dresses, rainbow- 
hued, jewelled cloaks, knights’ 
surcoats bright with silver, 
blue, and gold, and once 
the costume of a principal— 
Agricola’s tunic in white, blue, 
and orange—was entrusted to 
us for the finishing touches. 
It was interesting, later on, 
to recognise in their entirety 
costumes of which we had only 
made part, quite ignorant of 
the scheme of the completed 
garment. Once or twice a 
gorgeous dummy, in full dress, 
was placed on the central land- 
ing to serve the double purpose 
of attracting volunteers and 
encouraging workers. 

Other parties made head- 
dresses in great variety, and 
one was employed in construct- 
ing the jewels and ornaments 
required for costumes and 
decorations. The needlewomen 
were a little inclined to envy 
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the jewellers at first, until they 
heard the report of their first 
party. “Well, was it very 
exciting?” “No; we made 
things like tartlets, out of 
string and cardboard,” was the 
disillusioned reply. It is only 
fair to add that later on the 
jewellers were advanced to the 
more congenial task of gilding 
the “tartlets” and adorning 
them with precious stones 
of coloured glass; and the 
result was quite barbarically 
splendid ! 

Tea was always provided, 
and made a welcome break in 
the work on cold winter or hot 
summer afternoons, whilst the 
conveners made it a point of 
honour to supplement the 
“commons” of bread and 
butter with a weekly variety 
in cakes. 

Not the least pleasant results 
of these réunions was the spirit 
of camaraderie that they en- 
gendered; shyness and con- 
straint wore away, ‘ bowing 
acquaintances ” hobnobbed like 
old friends over an “unem- 
ployable” Singer; all became 
helpful, interested, neighbourly, 
and nearly all were regretful 
when the strenuous require- 
ments of “Dress Rehearsals” 
put an end to the cheerful 
gatherings which had for so 
long enlivened the deserted 
rooms of Pageant House, 


FINE FEATHERS. 


“Episode No.—, Novice (or 
Norman, or Warrior).—Please 
call on Thursday at 3 P.M. to 
choose your costume. Bring 
this card with you.” 


So ran the legend on the 
post-cards which admitted ex- 
pectant groups of men, women, 
and children,—potential monks, 
nuns, fairies, ancient Britons, 
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&e.—to the Pageant House 
Committee Room, transformed 
since the latter half of June 
into a ready-made clothing 


dépot. A bored but stalwart 
attendant guarded the door, 
letting in five or six at a time 
of the patiently waiting crowd. 

Our turn at last: “ Novice? 
Pass in, please. Don’t let in 
more than five,” warns the 
harassed official who sits just 
inside the door, counting 
change, writing receipts, re- 
cording names, with unremit- 
ting diligence. 

One half of the room is 
fenced off by a low counter, 
and behind this are the Cos- 
tume Mistress and two of 
her assistants; gowns, tunics, 
nuns’ habits, chorus robes, 
hang in apparent confusion 
from three or four long clothes- 
racks. The counter is spread 
with belts and pockets, gay 
caps of scarlet, blue, and yellow, 
gold banded, or jewelled and 
with pendent veils; on a side- 
table lies a mass of “chain- 
armour.” The corner of the 
room is given over to shoes: 
stacks of brown felt slippers, 
white linen bathing shoes, 
Roman buskins, sandals, in 
bewildering variety. 

Not much time is allowed 
for display, though the dis- 
pensers are courteous and 
patient. “Novice? Oh, yes 
—bring some gowns, please— 
let me see, you’re medium 
height.” Two or three white 
robes are cursorily measured 
against the candidate: “This’ll 
do” (they are made in 
three sizes)—“ if it is too 
long you can turn it up;— 
white boots or shoes, please. 
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Now for the head-dress—where 
are those wimyles, Miss Brown ? 
All given out? Run to the 
workroom, please, for more.” 
Down comes the messenger 
with a handful of strips and 
squares of white calico, to 
which are added a heap of 
small white woollen veils— 
“You put them on like this.” 
The Costume Mistress deftly 
pins a strip round her head, a 
square under her chin, drapes 
the veil over both, and smiles 
silently at the victim, who 
inwardly vows: “I shall see 
if I can’t show a little more 
hair!” Next, please!” 
“Next” are ten little girls 
from a Council School, very 
rosy and excited, as they give 
in their names. “And what 
are you?” ‘Norman chil- 
dren,” cry the shrill voices in 
unison, The attendant brings 
a pile of gay dresses, which are 
allotted to the delighted appli- 
cants in the same haphazard 
fashion ; some pairs of the 
unsubstantial white shoes are 
distributed in accordance with 
the apparent sizes of the 
wearers’ small feet, and the 
party file out, hugging their 
treasures. “There are six 
boys waiting outside from the 
Grammar School—they’ve been 
there half an hour,” reports 
Cerberus. “Send them in 
then ”—and in tumble a group 
of very shy boys, aged vari- 
ously from eight to thirteen. 
Having declared themselves to 
be “tenants’ children — Nor- 
man,” they are first supplied 
with sandals, mere soles with 
strings attached, and _ in- 
structed how to fasten them 
on. The smallest boy, with 
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very round eyes, anxiously 
inquires whether he may wear 
socks with them. “No, no 
socks or stockings,” is the 
grim reply. When the tunics 
appear, the boys try hard to 
look stolid, but grins of satis- 
faction cannot be checked as 
they find themselves the pos- 
sessors of sleeveless garments 
of blue, red, and green, with 
stencilled designs in contrast- 
ing colours on neckband and 
hem. “Your heads will be 
bare, and you must roll your 
knickers over your knees,” are 
the final instructions, and the 
boys depart, slapping one an- 
other so vigorously with the 
sandals that one doubts whether 
the first dress rehearsal will 
find them still intact. 

Now enters a party of 
women and girls — “ tenants’ 
wives and daughters,” and 
their investiture is a longer 
proceeding. A dark girl 
pleads to be allowed a yellow 
veil, in place of the blue one 
handed to her. Then follows 
a lesson in adjusting the veil, 
with one end coquettishly 
flung over the shoulder. A 
“tenant’s wife,” tall and hard- 
featured, becomes young and 
comely again for a minute, as 
she pictures herself in a rose- 
coloured kirtle with hanging 
sleeves and decorated borders, 
her scanty locks hidden in the 
long “plait-cases” of white 
and gold, which are to droop 


FIELD 
The long-expected rehearsals 


had begun at last! The care- 
fully planned organisation, by 
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neath a graceful head - dress, 
And for the girls in their 
threadbare froeks and faded 
hats, what a delight to handle 
the soft dresses, with their 
bright, fresh colours and quaint 
styles, which are to transform 
them for a little while into 
beings of romance and fairy- 
land, far removed from the 
shabby, hardworking selves 
with which alone they have 
been familiar hitherto. 

But sentiment has no time 
to linger, as the Costume Mis- 
tress briskly despatches one 
group after another. “ Prin- 
cipals” are interviewed up- 
stairs, as we learn when a 
glittering brass helmet with 
scarlet plume is thrust in at 
the door, and a_ breathless 
voice inquires: “Is this for 
you, ma’am?” “For Agricola, 
in the Costumier’s room, 
please,” directs the Costume 
Mistress, who deals only with 
“crowds” to-day. “Four 
o’clock,” she adds, with a sigh 
of relief: “ when does our next 
crowd arrive?” Consulting a 
time-table by the door: “Not 
till six—well, Miss Brown, I 
think the rush is over for the 
present ; you can call me again 
if anything unexpected turns 
up.” And she flits away to 
the hive upstairs, to visit some 
other of her numerous depart- 
ments, until the next summons 
recalls her below. 


DAYS. 
means of which each several 


Episode became a self-govern- 
ing body with its own head, 
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deputy -head, and leaders of: 


ups, was in full working 
order, and recruits were coming 
in from all quarters. 

Friends meeting in the 
streets no longer asked, “ How 
are you?” but, “What are 
you?” ; 

Shop - assistants, chatting 
during a lull in business, set 
aside the discussion of cricket 
averages for the more burning 
topic of their costume and 
duties as legionaries, archers, 
or Ironsides. School-children 
danced quaint measures along 
the narrow pavements as they 
hurried to or from _ their 
schools, The Pageant spirit 
was abroad in earnest. 

What unforgettable even- 
ings were spent in the spacious 
meadow, with its girdle of 
coppice skirting the taller 
forest-trees that defined the 
horizon. 

Offices, mills, shops, and 
schools poured out their toil- 
worn contingents into the 
woodland silence of the great 
Park, rich with the mingled 
scents of hay and limes and of 
wild-flowers, and above all of 
masses of honeysuckle, whose 
perfume, barely perceptible 
during the heat of the day, 
becomes so insistently sweet 
when the dew is falling. 

In those first days of selec- 
tion and instruction, what 
an unpromising mass of raw 
material it seemed: shy, awk- 
ward men, huddling shame- 
facedly together; girls, gig- 
gling or tongue-tied ; children, 
running, scrambling, wrestling, 
screaming, doing anything but 
attend to the business in hand. 
And then, how interesting to 
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see this apparently hopeless 
material turned to account and 
brought into line by the skilful 
hand of our Master. Children, 
imbued with a sense of re- 
sponsibility as “ group-leaders ” 
amongst their small com- 
panions, became punctual and 
important. The men were 
roused to activity and self- 
assertion on being told off as 
“‘dog-boys,” “falconers,” or 
“knights”; and summoned up 
courage to stroll about by twos 
and threes, or even to walk the 
“stage” alone, instead of cling 
ing together like a swarm of 
bees. The women and girls, 
more easily adaptive, grouped 
themselves into “ families,” and 
learned to run and cheer, to 
look sorry, eager, or amused, 
at command. 

It was not all plain sailing 
by any means. For instance, 
it took many attempts to teach 
the Roman soldiers and other 
crowds to murmur naturally. 
“Forty, forty, forty,” was 
one prescribed formula, to be 
rapidly muttered by all till 
no articulate sound was dis- 
tinguishable. “Not always 
forty,” the Master would 
say patiently: and then next 
time an isolated voice would 
come in with a too distinct 
“sixty.” 

For a long time the “crowds” 
could not remember to “spread” 
and to break into small groups, 
but would arrange themselves 
in long inartistic lines, or 
massed in one corner of the 
field. How the Master’s aides, 
megaphone in hand, rushed 
about exhorting, shifting, in- 
spiring, sometimes reproaching 
these unpliant auxiliaries, till 
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at last the hard lesson was 
properly learnt. 

The trials of those who had 
speaking parts were great, 
though they also furnished 
much entertainment to the 
spectators. For necessary 
criticism was bestowed by the 
Master without respect of 
person: be the delinquent 
master or schoolboy, parson or 
farm-labourer, the fault must 
be corrected. 

“That won’t do at all,” 
would be the crushing verdict; 
“you mustn’t speak from your 
head ; you will never be heard,” 
and then would follow an 
admirable object-lesson, which 
the pupil, with ever-increasing 
nervousness, must imitate over 
and over again till he had 
caught the exact intonation. 

Discipline was always main- 
tained, but praise and en- 
couragement were generously 
meted out, lest the actors 


might become unduly de- 
pressed. “You have all done 
very well,” was much more 


frequently heard than a scath- 
ing and well-merited criticism 
which one night struck dis- 
may into all hearts: “That 
was very bad; it was enough 
to make an audience weep with 
misery!” The offenders did 
not say much, but they evi- 
dently thought the more, and 
never again brought upon them- 
selves such a severe rebuke. 
Week followed week, and fine 
weather was succeeded by a 
long spell of heavy rains, but 
still the rehearsals went steadi- 
ly on. The field became fam- 
iliar, its trees and approaches 
even acquired names, and the 
performers met or emerged 
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with the ease of long usage from 
the “Grove,” the “ Spinney,” 
the “ Firs,” or the “ Passage,” 
Meanwhile piles of timber gave 
place to a forest of upright 
posts, and by degrees the fabric 
of the Grand Stand arose— 
would it had been silently | 
the grassy “stage” was inter- 
sected with white lines, dots, 
and mystic numbers, between 
which the performers practised 
various systems of marchin 
and wheeling, for the Grand 
Finale ; and suddenly—almost 
before they realised the fact 
—the Dress Rehearsals were 
upon them, and the very eve 
of the Pageant itself was at 
hand. 

Amongst the vast audiences 
who admired the punctual and 
well-planned entrances of the 
different groups of performers, 
few could have guessed the 
excursions and alarums which 
preceded those entrances, in 
the jealously guarded precincts 
of the adjoining Performers’ 
Field. The companies of fairies, 
gathered in their several hiding- 
places until the telephone should 
summon them to appear, had to 
be collected from every quarter 
by the warning voice of the 
stage-manager’s megaphone, as 
well as by the personal exer- 
tions of his subordinates. As 
one episode drew up at its 
entrance, the succeeding one 
had to be summoned to its 
“assembly-pole,” and the next 
in order reminded that its 
members must not linger too 
long in the tea-tent, or gazing 
through the peep-holes in the 
boundary hedge. 

It was no easy task to dis- 
entangle a complete episode 
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from amongst the laughing, 
bustling crowd of more than 
two thousand performers, that 
shifted up and down the field, 
a wonderful living kaleidoscope. 
Black nuns and white novices 
chattered, unreproved, with 
oavaliers and jesters; a perfect 
garden of flower-fairies skipped 
and swung by the tents, or 
tumbled, shouting, on the grass; 
small ancient Britons, reverting 
to primitive savagery, threat- 
ened one another with hatchet 
and hunting-knife, or tore off 
their shaggy wigs to utilise 
them as weapons of attack ; 
whilst demure brown elves, 
Elizabethan boys, and surpliced 
acolytes played leap-frog and 
ran races with irrepressible 
energy. 

The imposing array of “ wild 
men, antics, and beasts,”—the 
fire-breathing dragon, the 
dromedary, the elephant, and 
the giants, brave in crowns 
and royal robes, towered 
weirdly impassive above the 
gay throngs which surged 
around them in a riot of colour 
which, confused and unstudied 
though it was, had yet a beauty 
and fascination all its own. 
True, the materials were cheap 
and flimsy, the finery tawdry, 
the jewels mere glass and 
pinchbeck, but these facts were 
discounted in the quaint or 
graceful ferms of the dresses, 
and the skilful blending of 
brilliant and sombre hues, 
seen through the transforming 
medium of summer sunshine. 
Or, if some critical eyes, im- 
pervious to the glamour, saw 
only “leather and prunella,” 
and deplored the absence of 
genuine velvet and satin, the 
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costume designers still held 
with Bacon that in a ue 
or triumph it is better to be 
graced with elegancy than 
daubed with cost. 

Not by the sunshine of nature 
alone was the Performers’ Field 
illuminated during that last 
hurrying fortnight; a magic 
radiance, “turning all to gold,” 
permeated the whole social 
atmosphere with a mellowing, 
vivifying influence, to which 
all classes and dispositions 
responded. There were the 
patience and courtesy, the 
unwearying and sometimes un- 
recognised consideration dis- 
played by all those whose duty 
it was to direct the performances 
or distribute and adjust the 
costumes of the performers ; 
the cheery unselfishness of 
many who came from a long 
day’s work, and could claim 
no exemption from the next 
day’s duties, however weary 
they might be; the pluck of 
the children who faced rain 
and unavoidable fatigue with 
perseverance and good-humour ; 
the punctual attendance of some 
whose homes lay several miles 
out in the country, and who 
must needs return on foot at 
the close of the evening. And 
many other tokens of good- 
fellowship and helpfulness, of 
loyalty and kindliness, un- 
noticed except by those who 
had the eyes to see, contrib- 
uted to the healthful spirit 
which sustained and exhilar- 
ated those who took part in 
the work. 

Throughout the British Isles, 
and beyond, the Chester Pag- 
eant has been unanimously pro- 
claimed a spectacular triumph ; 
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financially, its success is as- 
sured; but it is impossible to 
gauge to its full extent the edu- 
cational value of such an under- 
taking, or to trace the course 
of the far-reaching influences 
which have been brought to 
bear upon all concerned, old 
as well as young. 

Some of the lessons of ‘the 
Pageant are, of course, obvious 
to the most casual spectator, 
who recognises the power of 
organisation, the vividness with 
which past history is brought 
before the eye, the charm of 
good elocution, and the benefits 
of disciplined co-operation ; but 
others, of deeper significance, 
lie hidden, perhaps unsuspected, 
beneath the surface of things, 
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and it may be years before 
their silent working manifests 
itself in a higher ideal of citizen- 
ship, a broader sense of the 
responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of common intercourse, in 
habits of unselfishness and re- 
sourcefulness, and in a sounder 
appreciation of the better and 
more wholesome aspects of re- 
creation. 

“Look not on pleasures as 
they come but go,” is George 
Herbert’s maxim. It may be 
safely said that, whereas the” 
coming of the Pageant seemed 
to many a doubtful pleasure, 
its going left us convinced that 
lasting profit, as well as whole- 
some enjoyment, had followed 
in its train. 
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SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 


“PapRE, I believe you've 
been looting!” 

The individual thus ad- 
dressed was @ short, square-set 
man, clothed in patched cord 
breeches, putties, and a serge 
khaki coat, of the variety de- 
scribed in the Indian Ordnance 
lists as “Coat, Warm British.” 
On his head was a round fur 
cap. He was mounted on a 
white, rough-coated Manchu- 
rian pony, whose large un- 
gainly head was balanced by 
a strange heavy door-mat of a 
tail. 

Behind him, on a similar 
steed, rode a Chinese mafu, or 
groom, who also discharged 
the duties of valet. The mafu 
wore the Chinese peasant’s 
blue cotton quilted clothes. 
On his chest was sewn a crude 
representation of a union-jack, 
to indicate that he was in Brit- 
ish employment. Both master 
and groom were covered so 
thickly with grey dust that 
they looked as if they had been 
rolled in dry Portland cement. 

“What is your particular 
fancy, Padré? Furs, silks, 
porcelain, er lacquer?” 

The missionary’s tormentor 
was a Captain of Indian Cav- 
alry, who was leaning agaiust 
the doorpost of a Chinese mud 
hut. His clothes were an ex- 
act replica ef those worn by 
the missionary,—in fact, the 
latter's garments were bor- 
rowed from his wardrobe. He 
was commandant of Ma-cha-su, 
a small fortified post on the 
road to Peking. The mud hut 


was the commandant’s official 
residence, and was marked out 
as such by a weather-bleached 
union-jack on a very inade- 
quate pole. For the better 
information of wayfarers the 
Commandant had chalked on 
the door ‘Government House.” 

Farther down the village 
street a tricolour marked the 
beginning of the French quar- 
ter. Beside the French flag- 
staff stood a notice-board, on 
which was posted up a short 
list of crimes committed by 
members of the French gar- 
rison and the punishments 
awarded. A little beyond the 
flagstaff was an open space, in 
which a private of the Corps 
Disciplinaire was shuffling 
round at a jog-trot, under a 
heavy pack. A French sergeant 
sat in a chair close by, to see 
that the punishment as de- 
tailed on the notice-board was 
duly completed. 

A white flag bearing a red 
disc flew over the largest build- 
ing in the village. In quieter 
times it had been a pawn-shop. 
It was now the Japanese head- 
quarters. 

“T’ll give you an account of 
my doings at dinner,” replied 
the missionary. ‘In the mean- 
time I must tidy myself up. 
So much dust has blown into 
my clothes that they feel like 
sand-paper.” As he spoke he 
moved off down the narrow 
street, turned a corner, and 
disappeared. 

An hour later the post com- 
mandant and the missionary 
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met again at dinner. They 
sat side by side on the k’ang, 
the raised sleeping dais which 
occupied one side of ‘Govern- 
ment House.” In front of 
them, on a rickety table, were 
spread a few enamelled iron 
plates, with bully beef curry, 
rice, biscuits, and a tin of yel- 
low oily butter. A hurricane 
lantern, hanging from the roof 
on @ piece of telegraph wire, 
gave out a feeble light and 
a strong smell. - At the darker 
side of the room stood an 
Indian servant wrapped in a 
teen. 

“You asked what I was 
doing to-day,” the missionary 
began. “Well, I paid a visit 
to Nan-tao.” 

“Rather a long way to ven- 
ture without an escort. Over 
thirty miles, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that is about the dis- 
tance. I didn’t want an escort, 
and you couldn’t have given me 
one if I had asked for it.” 

“Although in my official 
capacity I could not have 
given you an escort, I might 
have sent a patrol in that 
direction, just to see that the 
coast was clear.” 

“Well, I am glad you didn’t. 
If I go about surrounded by 
soldiers, it will look as if I was 
making converts at the point of 
the sword. In the work that 
I was doing to-day any show 
of force would be particularly 
unfortunate.” 

“T believe you are trying to 
entice the Dowager Empress 
back to Peking!” the com- 
mandant laughed. 

“A much more unpleasant 
job. Ever since the European 
troops drove off the Boxers, 
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I have been beseeched by some 
of my converts to punish their 
pagan neighbours. Wherever 
I go I hear the same ory, 
‘Come, let us spoil the Egyp- 
tians.’ A few of them have 
openly threatened that if I will 
net compensate them for their 
losses, and get them some- 
thing over, they will desert me 
in favour of some more profit- 
able mission. Only to-day one 
of them said to me, ‘It is 
very hard to be your sort of 
Christian.’” 
“In fact, they want to turn 
you into an insurance agency.” 
“Precisely. I must not only 
care for their souls, but also 
for their bodies and their goods, 
Up till now I have refused 
their demands, but last week I 
got this letter.” The mission- 
ary pulled it out of his pocket. 
“Ts it from your chief?” 
“Yes. He congratulates me 
on having survived the Boxer 
rising, and a good deal more to 
the same effect. But the busi- 
ness end of the letter is the 
tail, and it oarries a sting. 
Listen. ‘I hear that the 
country is rapidly quieting 
down, and I am sure that be- 
fore long the missionaries will 
be able to go abroad in safety. 
Of course you will take the 
earliest opportunity of visiting 
your mission. I fear you will 
find the number of your con- 
verts sadly diminished, but I 
rely upon you to do all that is 
possible to alleviate the distress 
of those who are left, and to 
procure for them the restor- 
ation of their property, or full 
compensation for the loss of it. 
You may also be able to obtain 
a site for a new chapel, and 
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perhaps a contribution from 
the Chinese local authorities 
towards the building of the 
same, I hear that the repre- 
sentatives of some other mis- 
sions are already in the field, 
and I trust that you will not 
be behindhand in restoring 
your little community to its 
original state of wellbeing.’” 

The missionary folded up the 
letter and put it back in the 
envelope. 


“Do you appreciate my diffi- 
culty?” he continued after a 
pause. 


“Of course I do. You can 
only compensate your people 
out of the property of their 
neighbours. You must rob 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

“And in this case Peter is 
in no fit state to be robbed. 
As you know, the Boxers made 
a clean sweep of Nan- tao. 
Christians and Pagans suffered 
equally. Both deserve equal 
consideration. How can I in 
justice demand that one creed 
shall compensate the other?” 

“T should drop this compen- 
sation business altogether.” 

“If I do that, a number of 
my converts may drift away to 
other missions. Some may 
even revert to Paganism.” 

“You will only lose the un- 
desirables.” 

“That is true to some ex- 
tent, but in the eyes of our 
supporters at home the result 
would be disastrous. To them 
one convert is as good as an- 
other. Then we have got a 
new secretary, who takes a 
pride in organising the mis- 
sion on business principles. He 
works for results. He de- 
mands favourable statistics. 
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He reduces everything to fig- 
ures, and compares one year 
with another.” 

“T suppose he divides the 
subscriptions by the number of 
baptisms, and so works out the 
cost per convert. Then in his 
annual report he congratulates 
the shareholders—I mean sub- 
scribers—on ‘a greatly in- 
creased output, accompanied 
by a marked diminution in 
working costs.’” 

“Tt is almost as bad as 
that.” 

“Well, if you don’t like the 
job, Padré, why don’t you 
chuck it?” 

“T couldn’t in any case leave 
my post until my successor had 
arrived. Besides, there is much 
other work for me here—work 
that I can do with a whole 
heart and a clear conscience. I 
could never forgive myself if I 
deserted my people just when 
they need me most.” 

“You might send in your 
papers, and then sit tight, and 
so leave this compensation 
business to your successor.” 

“Tf you were given an order 
that you considered should not 
be carried out, would you sit 
tight and do nothing?” 

“T should carry it out, if I 
thought that the chap who gave 
the order was fully aware of 
the circumstances of the case.” 

“ And I must do the same. 
I went to Nan-tao to-day, and 
made a rough estimate of the 
losses sustained by my con- 
verts. Then I handed my bill 
to the headman of the town, 
and asked him to do what he 
could to settle it.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ He told me that his towns- 
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people were very poor, and that 
he already had to support 
many destitute and starving 
persons. However, he ended 
by promising me the money 
in the course of a few days. 
When you asked me this even- 
ing if I had been looting, I 
could not honestly say ‘No.’ 
How I hate this business.” 
“Tf you go out to Nan-tao 
again, give me warning, so 
that I may show a few troops 
in that direction. It really 
isn’t safe to go so far alone.” 
“No. There must be no 
troops. The only salve that I 
have fer my conscience is that 
this money will not be col- 
lected by force. The presence 
of troops would deprive me of 
even that small consolation. 
Besides, I am sure that an 
escort is quite unnecessary.” 
“You never can tell. There 
is a large zone of country on 


each side of us where no law 
runs. We have frightened 
away the Chinese soldiers and 
police, and have provided no- 
thing in their stead. The 
country is swarming with ex- 
soldiers, ex-Boxers, ex-culti- 
vators, and broken men of 
every description. Many of 
them are armed—all of them 
are desperate. Whenever I go 
out with a patrol I feel that 
we are being watched by many 
pairs of hostile eyes from each 
desolate village.” 

“T am accustomed to travel 
about the country unarmed,” 
answered the missionary. “I 
have no fear for my own safety. 
Even if I had, I could not al- 
low it to influence me, Any 
sign of cowardice on my part 
would destroy my hold over 
my people.” 

“Very well, then, Padré, 
have it your own way.” 


II. 


A week later the rising sun 
found the missionary and his 
servant well on the road to 
Nan-tao. They had started 
from Ma-cha-su in the small 
hours of the morning, so as to 
avoid any escort that the post 
commandant might think fit 
to impose upon them. Where 
possible, they moved along at 
an easy canter, but in many 
places the roughness of the 
track, or the depth of the dust, 
reduced their pace to a walk. 

Their road lay over a flat 
plain, on. which crops of 
millet had grown, ripened, and 
withered unreaped. Small vil- 
lages of mud-huts were dotted 


at regular intervals over the 
plain. Some of these villages 
had been burnt by the Boxers, 
and only the blackened walls of 
the houses were still standing ; 
others were intact, but seemed 
for the most part deserted. 

With the sun rose the wind. 
At first it only rustled the 
withered cornstalks, but soon 
it raised the grey dust, and 
lifted it higher and _ higher, 
until at last even the sun was 
blotted out in a drab haze. By 
ten o’clock a steady gale was 
blowing from the north-west, 
and the icy, dusty wind cut 
like a sand-blast. 

Through this dust-blizzard 
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the missionary and his servant 
rode with bowed heads. As 
they approached Nan-tao the 
mafu became manifestly un- 
easy. At last he broke the 
long silence. The day was un- 
lucky, he said. It was no use 
going on to Nan-tao. They 
would be well advised to re- 
turn at once to Ma-cha-su, and 
wait for a more auspicious 
occasion. 

The missionary thought that 
the man had seen some evil 
portent, in which he was 
ashamed to acknowledge his 
belief. But the mafu resented 
this suggestion, and reiter- 
ated his forebodings in pidgin 
English, as being more con- 
vincing. 

“This day velly bad. This 
all fool pidgin. Bring no 
soldiers, then catch no dollars. 
Bring plenty soldiers, then 
catch plenty dollars.” 

His master tried to extort 
some explanation of his fears, 
but the mafu found it very 
hard to give any. The im- 
pression of danger was so vivid 
in his mind that it had already 
blurred the incidents that gave 
rise to it. Besides, he was not 
in the habit of analysing his 
impressions. The facts seemed 
insignificant enough. He had 
noticed that as they approached 
Nan-tao the fields and villages 
were utterly deserted. Not a 
sign of life was to be seen; the 
village streets were empty, and 
the doors barred. Also he 
thought he had seen through 
the dust haze a horseman, who 
had turned and galloped off at 
their approach. 

He spoke to his master of the 
deserted fields and streets, but 
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he kept silent about the 
mounted figure. He knew 
it was no use trying to 
frighten the missionary with 
the apparition of one mounted 
Chinaman. 

“Of course the fields and 
village streets are deserted,” 
answered the missionary. 
“The people always run into 
their houses when they see a 
European.” 

‘“‘They run into their houses 
after they have seen you, not 
before,” answered the mafu. 

His master could not help 
admitting to himself the force 
of thisargument. For the last 
mile or two he certainly had 
not seen the fleeting figures or 
heard the slamming doors that 
usually heralded his progress 
through a village. The in- 
habitants had evidently barred 
their doors before he came in 
sight. He sought for some 
other explanation that might 
satisfy his servant. 

“Perhaps there are German 
troops in the neighbourhood,” 
he said. 

“Tf the Germans were about 
we should hear shots fired 
and see the smoke of burning 
villages.” 

The missionary was not dis- 
posed to defend the conduct of 
the German troops or to admit 
the truth of his servant’s state- 
ment, and the mafu, recognis- 
ing that further argument was 
useless, relapsed into silence. 

Another half mile brought 
them to a small, smooth-flow- 
ing river, on the farther bank 
of which lay Nan-tao, a large 
village surrounded by a crumb- 
ling, crenelated, mud wall. As 
they came down to the river 
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they discovered a small sampan 
moored to a stake on the near 
bank. The large ferry - boat 
was drawn up on the opposite 
side, and the ferryman was 
nowhere to be seen, nor did he 
answer to their shouts. The 
mafu regarded his absence as a 
fresh ill-omen, and commented 
on it with a grunt and a 
grimace. 

As the ferryman was not 
forthcoming, the missionary 
dismounted, handed his reins 
to the mafu, and entered the 
sampan. 

“Let me go back and fetch 
the soldiers,” implored the 
mafu, when he saw that his 
master was going to cross the 
river alone. 

“Tf I do not come back 
within an hour you may bring 
the soldiers.” 

“Then give me a letter that 
I may show to the officer 
so that the soldiers shall come 
quickly.” 

The missionary was impatient 
at the delay, but he drew a 
note-book from his pocket, 
wrote a few words in it, tore 
out the leaf and gave it to 
his servant. Then he pushed 
off from the shore and sculled 
across the river. The mafu 
watched him ascend the op- 
posite bank and disappear 
under the gate-house that 
crowned the entrance to Nan- 
tao. 

The missionary made his 
way through the narrow 
streets till he came to a gate- 
way in a high wall. The gate 
was open, and he passed 
through into a courtyard 
surrounded by stables and 
servants’ quarters. Beyond 


this he came into another 
court, round which were built 
the headman’s dwelling-rooms, 
As he crossed the court, a door 
on the farther side was opened 
by a small, middle-aged China- 
man. 

“The headman is not here to 
receive you.” As he spoke he 
offered the missionary some 
straw-coloured tea in a tiny 
porcelain cup. Then he took 
up a small brush of grass fibre, 
and made a few perfunctory 
passes, that distributed the 
dust in the room without re- 
moving it. In this way he 
complied with the precepts of 
Confucius for the reception of 
a guest. 

The missionary seated him- 
self on the k’ang and began to 
question the Chinaman, sup- 
posing that he was some’ 
member of the headman’s 
family. 

“My name is too evil-sound- 
ing for your ears, and my pro- 
fession is too despicable to be 
mentioned in your presence,” 
protested his host with exag- 
gerated politeness. 

The missionary then asked 
him of the condition of the 
people in the village. 

“How do they get on with- 
out any magistrates or police 
to keep order?” 

“The police are no loss. They 
are such extortionate rascals 
that the people are glad to be 
rid of them.” 

“Then who keeps the robbers 
in check ?” 

“Each village pays a small 
sum to the head robber of the 
district, Then if any one steals, 
the headman of the village 
tells the head robber, and he 
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comes with his men and 
unishes the thief.” 

The missionary was anxious 
to obtain more information on 
this subject, but the Chinaman 
was not disposed to be com- 
municative. 

“Tf the headman will not come 
to see me I must go and find 
him,” remarked the missionary 
as he finished his tea. He rose 
and opened the door. His exit 
was barred by two stalwart 
Chinamen armed with rifles. 


He turned quickly towards 
his host. ‘What does this 
mean?” he exclaimed. ‘Who 
are you?” 

“T am the head robber of 
this district,” answered the 
Chinaman with a deprecating 
smile, 

“And what do you want 
with me?” asked the mission- 
ary after a pause. 

“There cannot be two head 
robbers in this district,” replied 
his host. 


ITI. 


The commandant of Ma- 
cha-su found the missionary’s 
body next day in a stranded 
sampan some miles below Nan- 
tao. The headman had sent 
it off on its lonely voyage in 
the hopes of thus shifting 
the blame on to some other 
village. 

The mafu had arrived at 


Ma-cha-su at a late hour on 
the previous night, having 
covered the last ten miles on 
foot. The paper he carried 
bore the following scrawl— 

“When you receive this, you 
may know that I am in diffi- 
culties. If you arrive too late, 
let no one be made to suffer on 
my account.” 
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THE MAD SYMPHONY. 


THE evening of December 8, 
1813, fell with sweeping rain 
over the streets of Vienna. Yet 
all the world seemed abroad, 
rumbling in carriages with the 
cracking of whips, or splashing 
on foot through the mud, all 
bent on a common point—the 
grey buildings of the Univer- 
sity. It was an earnest, al- 
most a grim crowd that pushed 
through the open doors: for 
these were the years of terror, 
when men’s hopes were short- 
lived and death often in their 
homes. Two short months ago 
Napoleon Bonaparte had faced 
them at Leipzig—the “Battle 
of the Nations” — and had 
fallen back still fighting like 
a lion, Day by day the wolf- 
pack of Bavarians and Aus- 
trians had hung along his 
flanks until they bayed him 
at Hanau with fearful loss. 
Day after day the Viennese 
had watched the wounded and 
the dying and the broken dead 
trailed through their streets, 
and to-night they were met, in 
an agony of compassion and 
hate and fear, at a grand con- 
cert for their suffering soldiers. 
All the greatest musicians 
were to give their services, all 
the world of fashion was to be 
there. 

Hours before the time it 
seemed that the great hall 
would hold no more. Yet more 
came and still more. Every 
seat was gone, every gangway 
full of swaying people: they 
clung to pillars and fought at 
the doors. There were rushes 


from behind like waves, and on 
the crest of one the crowd was 
borne right up to the foot of 
the platform. As it retreated 
and returned twe figures were 
left for a moment behind it, 
then pressed backwards against 
the orchestra rails. They were 
caught upon a ledge a little 
above the rest of the audience 
—two drops isolated and dis- 
tinguishable in a great human 
sea. One was a boy with lank 
black hair over his eyes, spec- 
tacled, and curiously sallow; 
the other, a tall, gaunt stranger, 
driven, it seemed, in every 
smallest motion by some fierce 
excitement. He wore a brown 
tailed -coat, almost in rags, 
soaked dark across the shoul- 
ders with rain, faded on the 
breast to a red russet. It was 
buttoned up to a dirty white 
stock, which served to throw 
up his bristly chin and white 
hollow face, lighted by the 
wandering flame of dark eyes. 
Beside the thick-set boy in 
spectacles he seemed of tower- 
ing height, type of some hid- 
eously misspent energy, bare 
soul of a man who has fought 
the losing fight since the be- 
ginning. Not a few in the 
audience singled out this odd 
pair and watched them with 
interest. 

There was a sudden cheer 
above the mutter of the crowd. 
It rose and ran and swelled 
until it seemed that it would 
never end. Ludwig von Beeth- 
oven stood at the conductor’s 
desk looking over the ocean of 
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faces, his own ashy grey and 
inscrutable. Behind him all 
his orchestra were on their 
feet, an orchestra which num- 
bered famous men in its ranks 
—Spohr and Mayseder, Rom- 
berg and Schuppanzigh and 
Dragonetti among the strings, 
Meyerbeer at the drums, and 
even old Salieri, Beethoven’s 
own teacher. 

As the master turned and 
bowed gravely, first on one 
side then towards the place 
where the isolated pair were 
standing, the ragged stranger 
made a sudden, convulsive 
movement as though to meet 
him, his mouth opened and 
some of those near thought 
they heard him cry aloud; 
then he shrank back, covering 
his face with his hands. When 
the music started he neither 
moved nor seemed to hear. It 
was a crashing military march 
of Pleyel, fit enough opening 
for the night in hand, but the 
stranger shook his head and 
never raised his eyes. “ Not 
that, not that!” he muttered 
to himself again and again. 
Then came the “Battle Sym- 
phony” of Beethoven himself. 
The temper of the crowd 
was tumultuously alert; they 
went back to the great day 
for which the work had been 
written — “Vittoria!” they 
whispered to one another in 
the triumph of the music, 
“Vittoria!” they shouted with 
thirsty, eager voices at the 
end—and the stranger against 
the orchestra rails above them 
raised his haggard face, ter- 
rible with a new secret exult- 
ation, and shouted hoarsely 
with them “ Vittoria!” 
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Once again the conductor’s 
baton was raised—in dead 
silence; as it fell the clear 
opening chord of the Seventh 
Symphony reached its great, 
first audience. In a moment 
the ragged stranger raised his 
eyes and fixed them on the 
crouching figure of Beethoven. 
His face was strained forward, 
his eyes cloudy under deep 
brows, his fingers rhythmically 
working. The orchestra was 
climbing as by giant stairs into 
the hurry and swing of the first 
movement. Beethoven sprang 
to his full height, shaking back 
his tangled hair, tearing his 
arms wide in the crashing for- 
tissimo, shrinking down again 
into the hushed flowing of 
the pianissimo, swinging from 
side to side in the long, in- 
exorable march of his music. 
And the stranger never moved 
his eyes from him; with the 
changing notes they changed 
and fired and glowed and 
fell. 

Now the violins were feeling 
their way softly through the 
forest of sound, stealing out in 
clear voices between ; then their 
lovely melody seemed to hesitate 
and fade away among the ring- 
ing brass, until the stranger 
waited breathless and motion- 
less. Once more it started into 
life with the clarinets, and 
swept across the orchestra like 
sunshine over the yellow fields 
of spring. The stranger’s 
fingers leaped and slid as over 
invisible strings; he clung with 
one arm to the rail of the 
orchestra, and leaning over 
towards the violins he seemed 
to cheer them on. Slower 
and more softly they played, 
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flickered down, like a quench- 
ing fire, into silence. 

The end was not yet. With- 
out a warning sign Beethoven 
sprang out in the fearful open- 
ing burst of the finale. Furious 
as the stormy sea, maddened 
into cruel, tremendous joy, the 
last movement broke on his 
astonished audience. Back- 
wards and forwards the wild 
music was flung like the in- 
human sport and laughter of 
giants in the first age of the 
world; in a reckless humour 
Beethoven was jesting with 
pigmy men. The stranger be- 
side the orchestra seemed at 
last to have gone mad in- 
deed. He swung his arms 
and laughed hoarsely, he 
clung heavily on the shoulder 
ef the astonished boy beside 
him and laughed again; the 
perspiration streamed from his 
forehead and was lost among 
the tears of laughter on his 
cheeks. 

The passion of the music 
wearied and began to fail, then 
turned into a broad, mid-ocean 
calm. Yet once more a voice 
of the old thunder returned 
from the depths, and with 
struggle and scurry of the 
violins all the storm was abroad 
again—sweeping up to heights 
till then unheard, the most 
tremendous climax of sound in 
all music, The audience was 
lifted in sheer wonder to its 
feet. Else it might have 
watched the stranger shake off 
restraining hands, fling up his 
two arms and shout aloud like 
a@ man struck suddenly. It 
might have noticed his head 
fallen on the orchestra rail, 
and his shoulders shaken with 


long, tearless sobbing. As it 
was, there were few who saw 
or cared. In one mass they 
cheered and cheered again as 
men who claim fierce joys ina 
fierce time. 

Bewildered and hesitating, 
Beethoven turned and bowed 
time after time. What could 
it mean to him—this living 
music of the crowd? For 
already the unspeakable 
tragedy of his deafness was 
closing all his career into a 
dead silence. He bowed again 
and again, then came down 
from his desk and made for 
the platform exit. As he 
passed swiftly and unheeding 
across the front of the stage 
the stranger clambered up and 
reached a bony hand to bar 
his way. The master stopped 
abruptly, gave an uncompre- 
hending look into the fear- 
fully eager face before him, 
wrung the outstretched hand 
brusquely, and passed on. 

Immediately behind followed 
several of the players, one of 
whom, catching sight of a 
signal from the  spectacled 
boy, came and leant over the 


orchestra rail. He held his 


violin still under his arm. 

“Remember us to-night, 
Franzl,” he said, “we sup 
at my hotel at midnight; 
we drink to the master —he 
is wonderful, wonderful to- 
night!” 

The ragged stranger thrust 
himself forward impetuously. 
“I am one of you,” he cried. 
“I too have played for the 
master —I, Louis Boermer! 
Give me the violin,”—and he 
snatched almost savagely at it, 
—“I will play for the master 
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again. Louis Boermer! man, 
I am Louis Boermer!” 

§ {The musician drew hastily 
back, staring more with per- 
plexity than annoyance. “Two 
years ago,” he said slowly, “I 
played in an orchestra beside 
Louis Boermer. But he was 
young—he was not like you.” 

‘“Myname is Louis Boermer,” 
the stranger cried again eager- 
ly, “and yours is Mayseder. 
Two years ago we shared the 
same score. My God, they 
have all forgotten!” 

The musician laid his hand 
on the ragged stranger’s 
shoulder. ‘Louis Boermer,” 
he said kindly, “I cannot tell 
what this means. But to- 
night you are one of us. You 
will ask for me at my hotel; 
you will be shown to my room. 
After supper we will play 
again, you and I, from the 
same score together. Franz, 
till then I leave him with 

ou.” 

Already the lights were 
being lowered one by one 
and the great hall was empty. 
The strange pair were alone, 
and Franz Schubert, with all 
his dreams before him, held the 
beaten and daunted Louis 
Boermer in his arms, 


Supper was finished and the 
wine nearly cleared. In its 
place stone beer-mugs with 
covers gleaming through the 
tobacco cloud stood before 
every member of the party. 
Spohr, the musician, was at 
the head of the table, quiet, 
precise, puffing at a long pipe, 
and watching his half-dozen 
companions dreamily. At the 
opposite end the most genial of 


Viennese painters lolled in his 
chair, his yellow hair ruffled, 
his blue eyes brimming bright 
with mirth. All heads save 
one were turned towards him. 
“Go on, go on!” they cried. 
“Well,” he went on, “the 
king lost his temper with the 
cook at dinner-time and said, 
‘Where the deuce is the stork’s 
other leg, villain?’ The cook, 
all twittering with fright like 
this,”—here there were shouts 
of laughter—“ answered, ‘An 
it please your Majesty, some 
storks have only one leg from 
birth, as your Majesty can see 
for your Majesty’s self on 
yonder chimney-pot any day.’ 
And sure enough there was a 
stork on one leg upon the 
chimney at the very moment. 
Then the king bawled for his 
gun——” 

Louis Boermer raised his 
head from his arms and looked 
at the speaker. “ That’s 
enough of your children’s 
stories,” he growled. He wore 
a clean stock, but there were 
fresh wine-stains on his 
borrowed black coat; his face 
was very flushed, and his eyes 
were red and wild. In the 
sudden check of his com- 
panions’ enjoyment he rose un- 
steadily to his feet. ‘‘Gentle- 
men!” he cried, “I give you 
damnation to the Emperor!” 
He raised his beer-mug, then 
dashed it to the table with 
such sudden fury that the 
handle was left in his hand 
among a crash of splintered 
shreds. A bright spurt of red 
started across his wrist as he 
collapsed into his seat and 
dropped his head wearily upon 
his arms again. There was 
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silence in the room, except 
that Spohr leaned over and 
whispered in Schubert’s ear. 
Before anyone else moved, 
Louis Boermer rose again to 
his feet, this time without a 
waver—stiff, alert, mastered 
by a new purpose. “The 
violin!” he said in a deep, 
trembling voice to Mayseder, 
who sat beside him. “I play 
for the master again.” In 
silence he took it into his 
hand, tried it at his ear, tuned 
it, and raised the bow to play. 
He sounded several notes, but 


they did not ring true. His 
face clouded, and, with a 
shake of his shoulders, he 


began afresh. Halting and 
tremulous the sound came out, 
then steadied itself into the 
opening phrases of the C Minor 
Symphony. Through broken 
snatches and strange, false 
sounds the rhythm of that im- 
mortal music made its way; 
fell, moment by moment, into 
its gigantic, settled stride. 
Louis Boermer’s face seemed 
more deeply sunken, and grew 
white as death. A long smear 
from his bleeding wrist across 
one cheek made it ghastlier 
still. His eyes saw nothing of 
the things around him; they 
were bent only on some com- 
pelling memory of years ago. 
‘“‘ He beats too fast, too fast!” 
he muttered, then stopped, 
trembling and panting—almost 
in tears. 

Yet once again he raised 
the bow, drew it wildly across 
the strings, and plunged into 
the passage of Beethoven’s 
sternest and loneliest griefs. 
The master had listened to 
Fate “knocking at the door,” 
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muffled and terrible in the 
silence of the night, and Louis 
Boermer, humblest of his for- 
gotten followers, listened to It 
now. All the smoky, steaming 
room had faded from before his 
eyes. He was alone in the 
darkest night, unguided by 
any star of hope. All the 
memory of a buried, bitter 
struggle rose up, and seemed 
to choke him; all happiness 
and promise of peace had 
sunk for ever. In the wail- 
ing and shuddering of his 
violin he was fighting for his 
own soul. 

Now he had slipped out of 
that strong music into things 
unheard—a wicked, incoherent 
tangle of sound. On a sudden 
he threw back his tortured 
face and stopped dead. “My 
God!” he screamed, “ I cannot 
find it. It will never come 
back!” He raised the violin 
in both hands and crashed it 
suddenly across his knee, then 
flung the splinters and tangled 
strings into the blazing hearth. 
When the astounded guests 
sprang with one impulse to- 
wards him, Louis Boermer held 
out his hands to them, laugh- 
ing and chattering like a little 
child. 

They led him gently away to 
a bedroom of the hotel and 
watched him fall asleep. Just 
as the faint December dawn 
crept up through the rain, the 
concierge was startled out of 
his dozing by the tattered 
figure of a man, who leaped 
from the stairs like a hunted 
animal, and was lost to sight 
in the misty street. As he 
sped past he seemed to whisper 
the name “ Margaret!” 
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It was late in the June even- 
ing, with the glow of the sun 
scarcely faded out of the west, 
as the good player Mayseder 
took his way homeward. He 
had supped leisurely and alone 
under the shadow of full-flow- 
ered chestnuts, and was now 
deeply contented, and indeed 
in no particular hurry to go 
anywhere. He leant over one 
of the bridges and watched the 
moon dance on the river, hum- 
ming to himself and beating 
time with his fingers on the 
parapet. At last he took out 
his watch, gave a low whistle 
of surprise, and started off at 
a good pace. 

As he passed under the arch- 
way which led from the bridge 
into a narrow street he came 
face to face with a man who 
was standing in the shadow. 
The man started and turned 
hastily away, but not before 
Mayseder had seen an unmis- 
takable profile against the 
fading light. 

“Hullo!” he cried cheerily, 
“Louis Boermer, well met! 
So you gave us all the slip 
last Christmas?” Then seeing, 
even in the dusk, how worn 
and ghastly was the face before 
him, he changed his tone— 
“Tell me about it all,” he 
went on gently. “Things are 
not well with you.” 

Louis Boermer shook off the 
friendly grasp on his arm and 
drew himself up to his full, 
lank height. “I hate you more 
than all the others,” he said 
thickly, “and have cursed you 
a thousand times. For it was 


you who wronged me as never 
man wronged another, it was 
you who trapped me and stole 
from me all I ever loved in 
the world.” 

“TI!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished musician, “J robbed and 
cheated you. Man, you are 
mad!” 

“Thank you for nothing at 
all,’ was the answer. ‘“ You 
are not the first by many 
who has told me that. Louis 
Boermer should be mad by 
now ”—and he laughed weakly 
in his own despite. “None 
of them know why Louis 
Boermer is mad,” the voice 
went on, “but you shall know, 
and till you die shall scarcely 
forget. Here is my story, and 
at the end you may laugh at 
me for a poor, mad fool; it 
is nothing to me, for I have 
no more friends to lose or 
gain. 

“Three years ago I was a 
young man. I was strong and 
happy as you, and could make 
all my happiness and strength 
speak in my violin. For I had 
talent—they all said that—and 
was afraid of no man living. 
I played in the village where 
I was born, and in the streets 
of this Vienna; at last I played 
beside you for the master 
Beethoven himself. 

“T had but two loves in the 
world—my sister and my violin. 
My violin you have known— 
yes, once you praised it—but 
you are the first to whom I 
speak of my sister, and God 
willing, you shall be the last. 
You who never saw her can 
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never picture her as she was 
in life. She was more lovely 
than any flower or any vision 
of the saints, and when she 
spoke to me it was with the 
voice of all my own music 
gathered into one body. Our 
parents died years ago, and we 
scarcely remembered even their 
faces; for all my life my sister 
and I were one soul. That is 
why you see me now—only 
half a man. 

“We lived in the city and 
worked for our own bread— 
she at her stitching and I with 
any orchestra that cared to 
have me. We were very poor 
but not in want, and we were 
happier than ever man and 
woman in this world. Until 
one day—my sister seemed 
often tired and pale; she 
must have suffered much, but 
never told me more than a 
little of it,—until one day, I 
say, when I called a doctor to 
her and he told me the truth. 
She could not live, . . . cancer, 
he said, . . . she could not last 
six months. She the purest 
and loveliest of all women, she 
who had never sinned! God! 
I have cursed God often as I 
did then.” Louis Boermer’s 
voice dropped, and the good 
Mayseder, half-consciously, put 
out a hand to help him. 

“Do not touch me!” the 
tired voice in the dark began 
again. “I shall tell you my 
story to the very end. Mar- 
garet, my sister, said not one 
word at the news. She lay 
white and tired; she smiled 
and held me with her hands. 
Even then the fiends were try- 
ing her with pains too great 
for strong men to bear. 
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“T would not have her in the 
dark city where there are 
crowds who seemed to stare 
and mock us both. I would 
let no one look on her but my- 
self alone. So in the spring 
we moved into the mountains 
where we had run together 
years before. We had a little 
hut deep in the trees—for she 
loved our pines like living chil- 
dren—and hid ourselves away 
from all strange faces. She 
could work no longer—I would 
never let her work again—and 
I had no need, for we had 
saved a little. 

“All the spring and summer 
she lived on, rallied and weak- 
ened before my eyes. With 
the autumn the darkest days 
closed on us. My little savings 
were almost gone! I had to 
give up our only comfort— 
mine because hers; I sold my 
violin. And with it I sold a 
part of my soul. I lost it all 
at last in a night of horror 
unnameable; I went into our 
village and drank it out like a 
mad beast. Then I came back 
to her in the morning, and she 
only smiled and held my hands. 
Christ! I have believed she 
never knew. 

“The winter came and the 
snow muffled us up. White as 
the snow my sister Margaret 
lay in our hut, still and soft 
and pure as the snow. In all 
her suffering she never gave 
me a hard answer, though I 
deserved it every hour of the 
day. Sometimes in the night 
when she lay there so still I 
could not bear it. I fled away 
into the dark woods and fought 
alone, and drank always more 
deeply to forget. 
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“At the close of the year 
the end was on her. She was 
speechless and senseless for 
days in agony. At last I 
broke away and made for the 


city once more, racing and ... 


shouting down the mountain 
side. I carried all the money 
I could find to buy I knew not 
what—opium, perhaps, to give 
her sleep at last. And the 
rest ?—you know it in part al- 
ready. I wandered about the 
streets of Vienna, forgetting 
why I had come. I was mad, 
mad at last. 

“A bill in some window 
struck me. Beethoven, the 
great master of us all, was to 
play that very night. I forced 
my way into the hall, I gave 
all my money at the door to 
hear music once again. You 
know the rest of that night— 
how I supped with you and 
drank, how I played after- 
wards, It was not for you I 
played. In the beginning I 
played for the master alone, 
for I saw him, as close as I see 
you now, beating the great 
symphony. And then I lost 
him and saw only my sister. 
She stood fresh and young as 
the morning; her hands were 
full of flowers, her eyes burn- 
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ing into mine. She smiled and 
held out the flowers towards 
me. And then they turned to 
dust between her fingers. Her 
face was shot with suffering, 
she stumbled towards me, 
smiled once more, and vanished 
out of my brain. 

“How you found me I shall 
never ask to know. I remem- 
ber nothing till the cold rain 
woke me on the mountain side. 
I was racing home over rock 
and river, through rain and 
drifted snow. My head was 
surging ; there was blood upon 
my hands. Our pines at last! 
‘Margaret!’ I shouted, and 
all the echoes mocked me back. 
I burst the door, I saw my 
own sister again. She lay as 
she had lain all the dark night 
through— with no lamp, no 
hand, no star to guide. Her 
hands were stretched towards 
the door, her face turned upon 
the pillow, her eyes were on 
me wide but they never saw 
me again—the smile of another 
world was on her parted lips. 
. . » While I played among 
you I had seen her die.” 

The musician stepped for- 
ward in the darkness, his arms 
out eagerly, but Louis Boermer 
was gone. 
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BY A. J. O'BRIEN AND R. OC. BOLSTER. 


‘MIAN JAMAL is outside, 
your Honour,” said Qadir 
Baksh, my quaint old bearer, 
“and wants to know if you 
will take breakfast with you 
or not.” 

Vernon, my assistant in the 
administration of Hazratabad, 
and I sat at dinner discussing 
a plan of campaign for the 
morrow. 

If there is one thing above 
others that renders the district 
inhabitable, it is the shooting. 
Those who love to dwell in 
cantonments and soft places 
always speak of us with sym- 
pathy. But although, offici- 
ally, we may refer sadly to the 
days we spend in our jungle, 
and hint at the claim we are 
setting up for a special billet 
in a good spot, we need have 
no hesitation in saying pri- 
vately that there are great 
joys in administering an area 
larger than Wales, of mixed 
desert and riverain, barren 
hills and fertile gardens. The 
desert contains the sandgrouse, 
lesser bustard, stone plover, 
and a few ravine deer. The 
riverain supplies black and 
grey partridges, with ducks 
of all kinds, and geese. In 
the hills are the mountain 
goats called uridl and two 
more kinds of partridges, sisst 
and chikor. Yet it must not 
be thought that game is to 
be had for the asking. As 
Mian Jamal has said, “If all 
shikar ended successfully, there 








would be an end to shikar,” 
In Hazratabad, although the 
game book may show forty 
species killed during the year, 
and one may be shooting, as 
work allows, fifteen days in 
every month from September 
to April, there are no large 
bags except when all the sand- 
grouse of the desert can be 
found watering at one spot. 
This happens occasionally, 
though they have the whole 
of a mighty river to choose 
from. But it also does not 
follow that any sharp eye will 
be about to lecate them. 
Cases like these excepted, 
shooting depends on craft 
more than on the skill of the 
gunner, and one is entitled to 
slay when one has come with- 
in reaching distance of the 
quarry. The old joke of the 
Frenchman and the runner, 
“T shall vait till he stop,” 
has no great point to the 
man who is entitled to an 
Houbara bustard if he can 
approach in narrowing circles 
and can—not all can — see 
him as he lies mingled in the 
drabness of the dust. When 
duck fly up and down a 
swamp, the sportsman can 
stand bravely out conspicu- 
ous, and bring his bird, if he 
can, out of the sky. But in 
Hazratabad the river domi- 
nates the situation, and one 
must ensure a successful shot 
by the preliminary of a tedi- 
ous grovel on one’s stomach, 
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for at the first alarm every 
duck in the neighbourhood 
will leave for the river. 

Sandgrouse, too, are to be 
shot in the desert as well as 
on water, but the shikari may 
get weary showing to the new 
chum birds within shot which 
the unpractised eye cannot 
separate from the clods. 

“Tt will not be worth while 
taking food with us,” I said to 
Vernon with reference to the 
bearer’s question. 

“I thought you always 
preached the importance of 
looking to the commissariat,” 
he replied. 

“Yes, I always do. There 
is nothing so foolish as at- 
tempting to go long hours 
without food in this climate. 
But in this case we can have 
a large chota haziri, and, as 
the cranes climb aloft by 9.30, 
we can shuffle back on the 
camels by 10.30. It is not as 
if we could be led away to 
prolong the sport as in other 
cases, A ‘bloody orange’ as 
the Gujranwala salesmen have 
it, and an apple in the pocket 
will keep us alive,” 

“All right,” said Vernon; 
“both of us, fortunately, can 
eat at any hour, and have not 
the queasy stomach in the early 
morning that is more the pro- 
duct of small drinks in the club 
than the much blamed heat.” 

“Well, I must do a bit of 
work now,” I said. “By the 
time bath and breakfast will 
be over to-morrow it will be 
midday at least, and one must 
square accounts somewhere.” 
In Hazratabad, stern duty 
calls us, most properly, to the 
inspection of various places, 
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and the enormous area of a 
huge district must be covered 
as far as possible, if a district 
officer is to keep affairs under 
reasonable control. This is not, 
however, incompatible with a 
good deal of shooting. Other 
stations have their clubs, 
tennis, bridge, and _ other 
amusements, but in Hazrata- 
bad one must shoot or die of 
ennui. And shooting, scienti- 
fically arranged, need not clash 
with work. It would be un- 
wise to inspect the partridge 
country when the reeds are 
high and the birds disinclined 
to rise. Why should the 
neighbourhood of a swamp 
obtain official importance ex- 
cept when the snipe and duck 
abound? An overworked of- 
ficial cannot spare much time 
for any one locality, and it 
would be foolish to provide 
that time when the marsh was 
dry or the weather hot. The 
urial have their seasons, and 
the sandgrouse are only in the 
desert between November and 
early February. The time to 
inspect the areas adjoining the 
river coincides with a journey 
down in boats, as all the 
geese and duck are travelling 
northwards. 

People may have an idea 
that the Indian hot weather 
is a time for languor, but the 
wise official uses it as a period 
of enforced life between walls, 
and therefore a time to be spent 
in clearing off as much extra 
work of inspections and ex- 
traneous labour as_ possible. 
The traditions of the Punjab 
as regards work are bad, and 
the words “Punjab head” ap- 
plied to those who have brought 





themselves to a_ standstill, 
evinced by aphasia and kin- 
dred symptoms, are testimony 
to the bad effects of the policy 
of Lord Lawrence. He is re- 
ported to have said, “ We al- 
ways gave our men too much to 
do to ensure their doing some- 
thing.” And this tradition 
dies hard. Still, it is possible 
to make the strenuous life har- 
monise with a certain amount 
of enjoyment. 

“Present our compliments 
to Mian Jamal,” I said, and in 
he came, a tall grave-looking 
handsome man of about forty. 
He comes of a priestly family, 
and, as he derives a consider- 
able income from the offerings 
of his “parishioners,” is com- 
fortably off and able to devote 
a good deal of time to sport. 
He knows every inch of the 
country for miles in and 
around Hazratabad and the 
precise habitat of each flock 
of bustard or herd of ravine 
deer. 

“What about the cranes?” 
we asked. 

“The cranes,” replied the 
Mian, with the quiet smile of 
one who knows—‘“‘the cranes 
are all right; we will salute 
them in the morning.” 

It so happens that the sys- 
tem of annual accounts is such 
that towards the end of the 
official year an officer ought to 
be in headquarters to see that 
full use has been made of the 
sums allotted. This obligation 
is not, in Hazratabad, coupled 
with any regret, because the 
period from the middle of 
March to the thirty-first, when 
the financial year closes, hap- 
pens to be just the time when 
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the cranes are travelling north 
to escape the heat. Both the 
Great Grey Crane (Grus cinerea) 
and their smaller grey and 
black congeners, the Demoiselles 
(Anthropoides virgo), join in 
their migration and travel up 
the river together, spending 
the nights in the safety of the 
mud- flats and sandy wastes 
lying between the various 
branches. The early morn sees 
them flying out to get their 
breakfast. 

To the south of Hazratabad 
lies an area which in the sum- 
mer vies with the desert proper 
in its desolation of sandy waste. 
Our sand, however, contains 
some admixture of soil, and, in 
years of good autumn rainfall, 
the whole area is sown with 
the pulse called gram. Noth- 
ing more than a sharp shower 
at Christmas and another in 
February is needed to bring 
this crop to maturity, and, in 
years of well-distributed and 
not too heavy rainfall, the 
growth is so great that every 
plant attains the dignity of a 
bush, and the crop is such as 
to defy comparison anywhere. 
This fact has not been lost on 
the cranes, and year after 
year, despite the constant war 
against them by gunners and 
even slingsmen, there are always 
wise old birds to guide the 
flights aright. Thus the twenty 
days of the season for march- 
ing northwards see a daily en- 
campment on the mud- flats 
where a large tributary joins 
the great river, and in the 
early morning out comes flight 
after flight to guzzle to their 
full on the ripening green pods. 
After the meal is over, and as 
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the sun gets hot, about nine or 
ten o’clock sees them rising in 
the sky, circling and wheeling, 
and calling to each other until 
they reach so high an altitude 
that, though the cry can be 
heard in the clear atmosphere, 
it is hard to make out the 
series of dots up in the cloud- 
less blue. When well in the 
air, they travel off to the next 
encamping ground that pro- 
mises safety for the night and 
the proximity of an evening 
meal, Not that even the bare 
sandpits or moist stretches of 
mud give them the perfect 
security for which they could 
wish. Our Hazratabad folk 
live largely in the water, and 
they find their way across in 
the dusk armed with a long 
rope with a stone at each end, 
crawl with infinite patience 
up to the drowsy group, and, 
either on the ground or at the 
second of rising, a bird sud- 
denly finds itself wrapped in 
the toils of the sling. It must 
be a tedious sport ; but patience 
is a virtue in Hazratabad, and 
an expert can get several birds 
in the night. The beautiful 
feathery plumes of the tail of 
the grey crane are made up 
locally into fancy fiy - whisks 
and dusters, though it is hard 
to obtain one of the simple 
natural grey. Local taste ap- 
proves of red and blue dyes 
of a staring colour. 

Apart from the excellence of 
the feeding- ground, there is 
another point that improves 
the Hazratabad crane-shooting 
which deserves mention, A 
little to the north the river 
passes through a rocky ravine, 
and neither food nor a good 
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encamping ground exists for 
a hundred miles and more. 
March frequently gives a little 
rain, and some cloudy days are 
to be expected. If these coin- 
cide with the Hazratabad crane 
season, the prospects of sport 
are immensely increased. The 
flights that have had their meal 
climb high as usual into the 
sky, but the long march and 
the gloomy prospect evidently 
deter them, for they return to 
the flats of the previous evening. 
On the other hand, new flights 
that have come up for a short 
march only from the south, 
travel on to pass the night 
in the same spot, and all come 
out for a fresh attack on the 
ensuing morn. If the gloomy 
days extend to four or five, 
the sight on the sandhills must 
be seen to be believed. Not 
that one is any more likely to 
get a larger bag on these days. 
The big flights shift about rest- 
lessly, or are made to move on 
by the few peasants who live 
in the neighbourhoed of the 
great wastes. Still, hope is a 
great assistance to sport, and 
there is always the chance 
which Vernon and I experi- 
enced one day of rounding up 
a peculiarly greedy and unsus- 
picious flock, and, with a rake 
of four barrels and a hurried 
re-load and snap at the depart- 
ing flight, making the mon- 
strous bag of eleven Demoiselles 
to the one stalk. The modus 
operandi lies in the scientific 
use of the ugly but useful 
camel. He is part of the 
scenery of the desert, and, 
although the cranes_ will 
promptly rise with hoarse 
screams if they see him in the 














riverain, they have but little 
objection to his presence among 
the sandhills. Nor does their 
brain carry them so far as to 
connect a somewhat larger 
hump on the back of the 
camel and two additional legs 
on the reverse side with the 
idea of the pair of mounted 
men over whose heads they 
passed but shortly. 

Our plans were soon con- 
certed with Mian Jamal, and 
next morning out we turned in 
the dark, 

With the Mian was young 
Ghulamu, his nephew, who 
shares his taste for sport, and 
old Buddhu, a man of the 
Thal, or high desert, a famous 
traveller and shikari, full of 
strange lore of man and beast, 
and, when judiciously treated, 
not shy of producing it for 
the benefit of the sympathetic 
white man. 

We drove the mile to our 
wayside station and then got 
on to a trolley and were pushed 
along for four and a half 
miles. 

“We would have done well 
to have started ten minutes 
earlier,” I said. “The dawn 
is breaking rapidly, and the 
flights will be out before we 
arrive.” 

“Good heavens! You are 
incorrigible,” said Vernon, “It 
is not yet six, and still you are 
grumbling.” 

“ Well, I would rather be too 
early than too late any day. 
One can always go to bed early 
in this place.” 

At the platelayer’s hut we 
found Mian Jamal with the 
camels. 


“Look!” I cried, “there 
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they come. We are only just 
in time.” 

‘* Where?” said Vernon. 

“Look at that thin line on 
the horizon, riverwards,” I 
answered. “It looks like noth- 
ing but a dark streak from 
here.” 

Even as we watched, the 
line came nearer and nearer, 
increasing in size and develop- 
ing into separate dots until it 
turned into a flight of the 
great birds, screaming and 
clanging, bent on getting in 
an early meal. 

“Let us get on,” said Mian 
Jamal shortly, as impatient as 
I was myself. And we mounted 
the camels. 

I was with Mian Jamal, 
Vernon with the nephew, and 
old Buddhu by himself, but 
carrying capacious saddle-bags 
to hold what we might shoot. 
Away shuffled the camels with 
a curious soft pad - padding. 
Before us flitted a Red-Backed 
Shrike. 

“Praised be God!” said old 
Buddhu. “We shall have good 
luck. That bird, seen at the 
beginning of the day, always 
brings it.” 

Next,’ we saw four men in 
the distance making for the 
river. 

“Those fellows are up to 
no good, I fancy,” said Mian 
Jamal. “That is not the road 
to anywhere,” 

‘“‘Perhaps,” said I, “they are 
going to do silt-clearance in 
the Kachi (riverain).” 

“T hardly think the time has 
quite come for that yet,” said 
Jamal. 

However, we thought no 
more of the mysterious little 
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party, but headed south-west 
to reach the feeding - ground 
of our flock shortly after them. 
Sure enough they soon settled 
within sight in a field of pulse. 
We pressed on after them. 
But, alas! there appeared, be- 
fore we could stop them, three 
industrious countrymen going 
to watch their crops. Old 
Buddhu gnashed his teeth. 

“Look,” he said, “at those 
brothers-in-law ” (relations by 
marriage are no better liked in 
India than at home, and their 
various names are in them- 
selves terms of opprobrium). 
“How they swarm like locusts 
over the fields,” 

(They were the only living 
objects besides ourselves and 
the cranes for miles round; but 
Buddhu has a fine turn for 
hyperbole.) “We shall not get 
a shot.” 

He was right: the country- 
men put up our cranes before 
we could stop them. Buddhu 
subsequently addressed the 
poor men in a few biting 
words, to which they replied in 
much humility and astonish- 
ment that they had not seen 
us and meant no harm. 

“ Ah, well,” said old Buddhu 
to us, a little mollified at the 
soft answer, “those were not 
birds of good intentions, you 
could see that.” 

There were, however, many 
more flocks where the first 
came from. Again we heard 
the welcome clamour, and, pull- 
ing up our camels to a stand- 
still, we waited to see what 
direction the flight would take. 
These birds were as obliging 
as old Buddhu could wish, and 
went down in a field not half a 
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mile off. Very cautiously Ver- 
non and I went out on our 
camels, getting to within 300 
yards. Then, scrambling off, 
we joined up by the side of one 
beast; Jamal, in his brown 
camel’s- hair coat and Bala- 
clava cap, lying lengthways 
on the top, merely made the 
camel’s hump more humpy, 
and we went on and on, cir- 
cling nearer and nearer in, un- 
til Vernon, who held on to the 
back of the saddle, whispered 
hoarsely, “They are shifting. 
Stand clear.” 

He had the best chance, 
naturally, and was able to 
make both barrels tell. I had 
my two shots, and was just 
feeling disappointed that the 
distance had been too great, 
when one bird came a sudden 
purler. 

We tied up the game, look- 
ing, with appreciation, over the 
gallant birds, with their bare 
red foreheads and crowns, grey 
plumage, and beautiful tail- 
feathers. 

Presently we saw a company 
of horsemen in the distance. 
They appeared to be keeping 
to a line, but two detached 
themselves from it and came 
straight at us. I recognised 
them from a distance, for I 
had often seen the red-bearded 
Ressaldar of Uttera, Ali Ma- 
hommed Khan, and his smart 
Jemadar nephew. The old 
man had been in Cureton’s 
Mooltanis, and the younger in 
Jacob’s Horse. 

Uttera was a village of 
graziers in the middle of the 
Thal, fourteen miles from the 
railway. Like Ithaca, the 
desert is, if inhospitable, a great 
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nurse of heroes. There is no 
cultivation except, in good 
years, a few patches of pulse 
among the sandhills, but the 
men are of magnificent phys- 
ique. If there is fierce heat 
in the summer the nights of 
the desert are cool, and, by 
reason of the exceeding dryness, 
malaria is unknown. 

There are many such villages 
in the desert, but this particular 
one was the home and breeding- 
ground of fighting men. In 
the Punjab most men are 
potential soldiers, and the 
Indian Army only uses a tithe 
of its available material. Thus 
it happens that those places 
which took a good hold upon 
the service in the early days 
stick to their lead, and only 
suffer the presence of outsiders 
when they have no young men 
of their own to provide for. It 
just so happened that when 
Cureton was raising his famous 
corps, Ahmed Khan, father of 
our red-bearded old friend, had 
joined him with a dozen other 
young fellows. There were 
plenty of casualties in those 
days, and Ahmed Khan soon 
rose in rank and esteem, Others 
of his clan came swarming in 
to this and the sister corps, 
and their sons and their sons’ 
sons followed on after them. 

Thus it was that in a small 
village of a thousand souls, 
surrounded at long distances 
by other villages of peaceful 
shepherds, one found pensioned 
Ressaldars, Jemadars, and Duf- 
fadars with reservist sowars 
who -had had to return to 
their homes, and in the leave 
season the village seemed alive 
with soldiers. All belonged to 
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the cavalry branch, and had 
started the tradition that the 
dismounted branch was a thin 
to be scorned. They left that 
in our district to the Sagri 
Pathans, dwellers midst bare 
rocks and barren glens, who 
crowd into the army, not as 
one village, but as a whole 
tribe spread over three districts, 
They, too, were among the early 
birds, and were thus connected 
with the more famous infantry 
corps, Cokes’ Rifles, the John- 
ston-ka-Paltan (56th Punjabis), 
and the like. 

The Ressaldar and his nephew 
salaamed as they approached. 

“What is up, Ressaldar 
Sahib?” I asked, “to bring 
you fourteen miles across the 
Thal from your own village at 
this hour?” 

‘“‘Some ruffians burgled Duf- 
fadar Lal Khan’s house,” re- 
plied the old man. “ Fortun- 
ately one of the family noticed 
the loss about 3 A.M, and 
we have been tracking with 
lanterns ever since.” 

“Why,” said Vernon, “ they 
must have been the four we 
saw as we reached here. Were 
they four?” 

“Yes,” replied the Ressaldar. 
“Two with bare feet tied up in 
rags, one with Kohati sandals, 
and one with local shoes, with 
a scratch at the heel of the left 
one. One of the barefooted 
men is slightly lame. So much 
the sand has told us.” 

“Well, we can save you some 
tracking,” said I, ‘‘ because we 
can show about the place 
where they crossed the rail- 
way.” Mian Jamal’s beautiful 
white teeth showed in a smile 
at the word “about.” 
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“We are desert folk our- 
selves,” he said, ‘and I noticed 
the exact line. People don’t 
move in the Thal quite so early 
as a rule. We need not stop 
at the railway. I can show 
the place a mile farther east 
where they dropped into the 
riverain.” 

“Come!” said Vernon to me. 
“Let us chuck the crane and 
take the cracksmen. We can 
have crane any other day; 
besides, we have got three as 
it is.” 

“All right,” I said. ‘We 
shall probably bag our men 
because there is, luckily, that 
big belt of sandhills before we 
get to the first creek. If we 
get a view by then it will be 
all right, otherwise our burglars 
will swim for it and we shall 
lose them.” 

We were shuffling along after 
the main party as we talked, 
and were soon up with them. 
The tracks in the sand of the 
Thal were very clear. We did 
not stick to them, however, 
but trusted to Mian Jamal to 
put us on two full miles ahead, 
leaving a pensioned Duffadar 
and a young soldier home on 
leave behind on the tracks to 
make certain. The Jemadar’s 
pony was saddled with an is-pdt, 
the local word for an English 
saddle, probably derived from 
our “sporting saddle,” and 
Vernon was glad to get on to 
itt He had not become so 
accustomed to the long days in 
the desert as I had, and camel 
riding is an acquired art. 

“They passed that acacia- 
tree to the right in line with 
that very big withered akk 
bush,” said Jamal. 
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“Why,” said I, “we hardly 
glanced at them.” 

“Ah, but we cattle-owners 
get in the habit of noticing 
these things and of taking 
lines,” said the Mian. “Graz- 
ing is sparse in the Thal; we 
can’t keep up with every 
animal, but we don’t want 
them lifted if we can help it.” 

By the acacia-tree we struck 
the trail. 

“Do you see?” said a smart 
reservist, ‘they got nervous at 
seeing the sahibs, and removed 
the foot-wrappings. Our old 
Bashka will know these feet 
again among a_ thousand.” 
Old Bashka was riding postil- 
lion behind another sowar, 
and immediately began to take 
notes. 

“Never mind covering them 
here,” he said. “It will take 
too long. Let us get on after 
the men themselves.” 

The first part of the Kachi, 
which we had reached by this 
time, was hard and covered 
with grass and a little thorn- 
bush. Tracking was slow, but 
we were numerous and worked 
by fast casts made at a trot, 
though the two old men, Bashka 
and Buddhu, stuck to the line- 
men throughout, joining up on 
a cry from ahead. 

“ Are, Pirua, Pirua, Piru-a-a- 
& Hoy!” yelled Jamal to a man 
half a mile or so forward. Piru 
came across to join us. 

He placed his hands on the 
Mian’s foot and knee to gain 
virtue from him. 

“Did you see four men 
pass?” said Jamal. 

‘‘No,” said Piru, “but Mitha, 
Bhamb, is about in these parts. 
He was with Allu last night. 
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I suppose Allu was telling him 
where to get cattle.” 

Allu, a notorious cattle-thief, 
is now too old and crippled to 
turn out himself, but is the 
king of the riverain. 

“Then,” said Jamal, “his 
nephew Ahmeda will have 
been with Mitha.” 

“Why,” said the Duffadar, 
“that clears things up. 
Ahmeda passed through 
Uttera the other day. He 
said he was going on a pil- 
grimage to the great Sultan 
Bahu shrine. He must have 
been scouting. Any way,” 
making a cast round, “the 
line will always incline south- 
wards now. Mitha will be 
making for the islands, and 
that mountainy man with the 
Kohat sandals will have to 
cross the second branch and 
get up to the rugged hills 
behind.” 

The ground was now a good 
loam and the tracks showed 
very clear. We left Bashka 
with Piru (who lived at a well 
on the edge of a creek close by 
and was one of the Mian’s own 
tenants) to cover over a selec- 
tion of the impressions with 
the flat earthen pans used for 
baking. 

Bashka, even from the back 
of the pony, had all the while 
been muttering away. ‘See 
the separation between the 
first two toes; notice how 
much weight this man throws 
on the left heel; the third man 
has a big stride,” and similar 
comments. 

Once off, he was running 
circles round each similar im- 
pression as it occurred with his 
long stick and marking every 
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dissimilarity. We left him 
making certain measurements 
just to make sure and to keep 
his attention fixed on his work, 
a detail that was no more 
necessary for him than for our 
readers to measure the King’s 
head in order to remember 
what a shilling looks like, 

Four miles from the high 
bank we reached a great belt 
of sandhills which mark a 
former bed of the river. It 
was slow work for foot-men to 
cross these three-quarters of a 
mile. I knew the locality well. 
Was it not there that Dempster 
(a former assistant) and I had 
dragged our weary limbs up 
and down and round the sand- 
hills after four lesser bustard 
till we shamelessly gave up 
and went home? There was 
little chance of getting them, 
it is true, and we had tried 
several dodges. In the wind 
they would not sit, but walked 
incessantly, their long necks 
and the absence of cover spoil- 
ing all chance of a successful 
stalk. Also it was true that 
we had on this occasion t00 
had tea before dawn, and had 
already worked hard for a fair 
bag of duck, snipe, grey part- 
ridge, and a hare, and that 
it was then eleven. Still, I 
am glad to remember that it 
was the younger man who sat 
down first. 

We pushed the ponies 
through the sand, hot - foot, 
because the tracks showed 
very fresh and we could not 
be far behind. As we topped 
the last hillock we were de- 
lighted to see in the far dis- 
tance the little group that we 
were after. Now we could 
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trail. It was a stern chase, 
and the river was now not far 
distant. The younger men, 
cavalrymen all, with Vernon, 
dashed off in hot pursuit. Now 
I regretted that I had stuck 
to the camel. Shuffle, shuffle, 
had been good enough while 
the riders alternated between 
trot and walk, but now the 
ponies had the best of it. 
Still, our camels were good 
ones. Thud, thud, banged 
Jamal’s heels on the sides of 
his beast. ‘God’s slaughter 
strike you!” shouted old 
Buddhu, in his excitement, 
to hiss “I am dead from 
beating you.” 

If we could not join in the 
capture, at least we had a full 
view of the whole game from 
our elevated perch. As the 
young men dashed away, I 
had been struck by a happy 
thought. “Bag the outsiders 
first,’ I shouted; “ Mitha and 
Ahmeda ean be run in later 
if recognised.” 

The lame man, a grubby 
weaver wearing an oily “tea- 
cosy” cap, was rounded up 
first and tied up with his 
hands behind his back. The 
mountainy man, a thin, wiry 


fellow, wearing the dingy blue- 


grey clothes Pathans affect, 
gave a goed chase, doubling 
to and fro and making use of 
his turban to make the ponies 
shy away from him, but the 
reservist nipped off just at the 
right moment and had him 
over. 

Our party were very keen 
on bagging Mitha, the arch- 
thief, as well. But Mitha was 
& famous player of Doda, a 
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splendid game much resembl- 
ing Rugby football in all save 
the presence of the ball. It is 
the essence of Doda that one 
man, employing most of the 
devices known to the Rugby 
footballer for defeating an op- 
ponent, must evade two pur- 
suers who give him only a 
limited start. And what Mitha 
did not know about the game 
was not worth knowing. 

As the Jemadar and a sowar 
left their horses on the edge of 
the river flats and made for 
Mitha, in a flash I recognised 
in him the champion I had 
seen at the great Fair at Behal, 
where Doda players and wrest- 
lers from half a dozen districts 
came to compete. I re- 
membered the chuckle with 
which Malik Ranjha, an old 
squireen with a voice like a 
bull and the frame of a giant, 
himself a famous Doda player 
in his youth, had pointed the 
remark that I “might some 
day be seeing Mitha again in 
a different capacity.” 

Mitha stuck to a bundle he 
was carrying, and thus his pur- 
suers had a chance to close 
with him. Suddenly the 
sowar tried to tackle him, but 
Mitha handed him off with a 
vigour that sent him on his 
back, and the Jemadar was 
helpless alone. Mitha then 
plunged into the stream and 
made off. We were men of 
the desert, and could not tackle 
the islanders in their native 
element. 

“ Wah, wah, That black- 
guard Ahmeda has had his 
air-skin with him all the time,” 
said Jamal. 

He was right. Ahmeda had 
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had a fairly clear field, and his 
only pursuer had come a bad 
toss in one of the dry quick- 
sands which are one of the 
most unpleasant features of 
our riverain. 

“Well, that beats all,” said 
Vernon. “What a resourceful 
ruffian !” 

There Ahmeda was, calmly 
blowing up a goatskin. He 
divested himself of his clothes, 
put them and his bundle of 
loot on his head, and placing 
the skin between his legs 
drifted down the river. 

“Never mind, MRessaldar 
Sahib,” said Mian Jamal, 
“they can’t hope to evade the 
law for long. Our people are 
too home-loving to be absent 
any time. Besides, Ahmeda is 
bound to complete his alibi by 
going to the Sultan Bahu 
shrine, where the police will 
soon account for him.” 

We now had leisure to 
examine our prisoners. The 
weaver was a local man 
suborned for the occasion by 
Mitha. The mountainy man 
was a stranger. I fear they 
had received no very gentle 
handling during the capture. 
But nothing was to be found 
on them, and they were sul- 
lenly irresponsive to ques- 
tions. The Duffadar and the 
reservist tied them securely up 
with goat-hair ropes, and led a 
captive apiece along at their 
stirrups. 

We were getting very hungry 
by now, and were full twelve 
miles from Hazratabad. “What 
about your rules for the com- 
missariat now?” said Vernon. 

“Well, it only shows that it 
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never pays to break them,” I 
replied. 

However, Jamal was a power 
in this part of the world, and 
his parishioners insisted on our 
all forgathering at the nearest 
hamlet. Our desert people are 
the pink of hospitable courtesy, 
The unleavened cakes which 
they pressed upon us are not 
so indigestible when one is 
very hungry. Even if the hard- 
boiled eggs we had to eat bore 
upon their whites the thumb- 
impressions of the zealous hosts 
who could not be dissuaded 
from peeling them for us, we 
could still eat the yolks, and 
there was nobody to mark or 
mock our attempts to eat liquid 
chicken-curry with our fingers. 
Vernon felt that the goodwill 
of the hamlet could no further 
go, when an aged watchman 
insisted on massaging his 
legs, “because he must be 
tired.” 

“Tf the old man were not 80 
pleasant,” said Vernon to me, 
“T should ask him what busi- 
ness @ Village policeman has to 
have a figure like a Falstaff.” 

How the natives’ tongues 
wagged ! 

“Will Vernon Sahib try our 
thieves?” asked the Ressaldar 
of me. 

“No,” I said, “he has had 
too much personal connection 
with them already. I shall 
have to send the case to the 
Rai Sahib” (a very respect- 
able but rather easy-going old 
Native magistrate). 

“That’s a pity,” sighed the 
Ressaldar. ‘Of course it’s & 
clear case, but the Rai Sahib 
is too gentle, and may let them 
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down easy, whereas Vernon 
Sahib would have done Justice,” 

“No wonder the Duffadar 
Sahib was loath to lose his 
jewels,” laughed a reservist. 
“] was with him in China in 
the Expedition, when he got 
them as loot. It was not al- 
ways safe to enter the houses, 
but the Duffadar Sahib is a 
man of resource. He always 
used to get a plump Chinaman 
and, opening the door, push 
him in first, in case there 
was any shooting likely to 
be done by the occupants of 
the house.” 

“Oh, shameless one,” replied 
the indignant Duffadar; “I 
never...” 

But the rest of his sentence 
was lost in the delighted 
laughter of the company. 

Comforted as to our inner 
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man, we remounted our camels 
and started for home. 

“Well, Buddhu,” said Vernon, 
“you were right. The shrike 
brought us good luck.” 

Shortly after our start came 
the time for the Ressaldar and 
his party to break off to their 
own homes, 

““T swear, Sahib,” said the 
old man to me, “by my white 
beard” (it was dyed red, as 
a matter of fact, and I saw 
Vernon’s mouth twitch), “you 
have all done us a service I 
shall not forget. But for you 
and Vernon Sahib and the 
Mian, whom may God pre- 
serve, we might not have 
caught those scoundrels. I 
pray for your health and 
prosperity, and, say the wise, 
‘in the prayers of the old 
there is special merit.’ ” 

















THERE lies upon the north- 
ern limits of Mesopotamia a 
lofty plateau known as the 
Tur Abdin. The Tigris em- 
braces it to north and east; 
on the south side its heights 
fall abruptly into the Meso- 
potamian deserts, which, in- 
terrupted only by the long 
hog’s back of the Jebel Sinjar, 
extend to the Persian Gulf. 
The Mount of the Servants of 
God—such is the meaning of 
its beautiful name—was known 
to the ancients as Masius Mons 
and Izala Mons, Mount Izala 
occupying the eastern end of 
the plateau. This country lay 
upon the confines of the Roman 
and the Persian empires, and 
in the confused accounts of 
the campaigns of Constantius, 
Justinian, and Heraclius the 
frontier fortresses of Izala and 
Masius play a conspicuous part. 
While war raged round Amida, 
Marde, Dara, and Nisibis, the 
secluded valleys of the Tur 
Abdin were falling peacefully 
into the hands of the Servants 
of God. The Mount was a 
stronghold of the Christian 
faith ; monastery after monas- 
tery rose among the oak-woods, 
the rolling uplands were cleared 
and planted with vineyards, 
and the ancient communities 
of the Eastern Church multi- 
plied and grew rich in their 
almost inaccessible retreat. 

So seldom is this region 
visited by travellers that it 
was almost by chance that I 
turned aside from the valley of 
the Tigris, along which I was 
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riding from Mosul to Diarbekr, 
and having conveyed my cara- 
van (not without difficulty) 
across the river in an ancient 
ferry boat, set out into the 
hills in quest of early Christian 
churches. We rode over wide 
uplands, almost entirely uneul- 
tivated, and covered in places 
with small oak-trees. There 
were no streams or wells, and 
the rare villages, inhabited 
partly by Jacobite Christians 
and partly by Moslem Kurds, 
derived their water from muddy 
pools which had been filled by 
the snows of winter and the 
rains of spring. Neither were 
there any ruins which bore the 
mark of a high antiquity, 
though at almost every vil- 
lage shapeless heaps of stones 
pointed to the former existence 
of a larger settlement. 

Upon the second day we 
reached Ba Sebrina, which is 
inhabited wholly by Christians. 
It has been an important 
place, and though it has now 
fallen to the estate of a small 
hamlet, it contains innumer- 
able monasteries. Several of 
these are beyond the limits of 
the town. They lie, each in its 
own enclosing wall, like little 
forts upon the hills, and each 
is garrisoned by a single 
monk; but the vaulted chapel 
and the rooms set round a tiny 
court are rudely built of un- 
dressed stones, almost totally 
dark, and without any preten- 
sion to architectural interest. 
The largest church in the place 
was, however, built upon 4 
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plan that was new to me, and, 
though it was dated by a 
Syriac inscription as late as 
the year A.D. 1200 (and the 
rough masonry and unskilful 
decoration confirmed the evi- 
dence of the inscription), it 
seemed to bear witness to an 
old artistic tradition of which 
I could not guess the source. 
Perplexed and not a little dis- 
appointed I rode down through 
vineyards to Sare, and as soon 
as we had settled upon a camp- 
ing-ground—no easy matter on 
account of the interminable 
vineyards — walked into the 
village to examine the church. 
The agha of Sare belongs to 
one of the leading Kurdish 
families of these parts. I 
found him in an open space 
near the church, entertaining 
friends who had ridden over 
from a neighbouring village. 
They, too, were aghas of a noble 
house, and they were tricked 
out in all the finery which 
their birth warranted. Their 
short jackets were covered 
with embroidery, __ silver- 
mounted daggers were stuck 
into their girdles, and upon 
their heads they wore immense 
erections of white felt wrapped 
round with a silken kerchief, 
of which the ends stuck out 
like wings over their foreheads. 
They pressed me to accept 
several tame partridges which 
they kept to lure the wild 
birds, and, while we waited for 
the priest to bring the key of 
the church, they exhibited a 
very curious stele, carved with 
@ relief and an indecipherable 
inscription, which stands up- 
side down in the courtyard. 
Meantime the village priest 
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had arrived, and I followed 
him unsuspiciously into the 
church. But I had not stood 
for more than a minute inside 
the building when I happened 
to look down on to the floor 
and perceived it to be black 
with fleas. I made a hasty 
exit, tore off my stockings and 
plunged them into a tank of 
water, which offered the safest 
remedy in this emergency. 

“There are,” said the priest 
apologetically, ‘a great many, 
but they are all swept out on 
Sunday morning. On Sunday 
there are none.” 

I confess to a deep scepticism 
on this head. 

The incompleteness of the 
maps and the absence of trust- 
worthy information led us far 
astray upon the following day. 
I had heard of a very ancient 
monastery that lay upon the 
outer edge of the Tur Abdin: 
upon the way thither I pro- 
posed to visit the castle of 
Hatem Tai. Accordingly I 
spread out Kiepert’s map, and 
drawing a bee-line across the 
blank paper, told my head man 
to take the camp to Use Dere, 
and provided him with a guide 
and with one of the two soldiers 
who formed my escort. Another 
villager accompanied the second 
zaptieh and me, and undertook 
to guide us vid the castle to 
Use Dere. We set forth from 
Sare soon after dawn, and rode 
for three hours through un- 
inhabited oak-woods until we 
reached a ruined village, from 
which we could see the castle 
of Hatem Tai standing up 
boldly on the opposite side of 
a deep valley. There was no 
road by which to reach it— 
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not so much as a bridle-path. 
We struggled down through 
the woods, dragging our horses 
over rocks and fallen trees, and 
by the special mercy of Provi- 
dence reached, without acci- 
dent, the foot of the castle hill. 
A path led round it to the tiny 
village of Galieh, and thither 
I sent the zaptieh with the 
horses, while the man of Sare 
climbed the hill with me. 
Hatem Tai was a renowned 
sheikh of the Arab tribe of the 
Tai, but the castle which is 
called after him has a far 
longer history. The summit 
of the hill is enclosed in a 
double line of fortification fol- 
lowing the contours of the 
slopes. The lower ring is pro- 
vided with towers at the angles 
of the wall, and with reund 
bastions of very slight projec- 
tion. Within the inner en- 
closure stands the citadel, now 
completely ruined, and bearing 
evidences of frequent recon- 
struction. The oldest parts 
are unmistakably of Byzantine 
masonry, and contain a chapel, 
of which the apse is well pre- 
served. The castle must have 
been rebuilt during the Moham- 
medan period, and then again 
rebuilt, for in one of the walls 
of the citadel there is the frag- 
ment of an Arabic inscription 
which is not in its original 
position, neither is the inscrip- 
tion complete. The main water- 
supply was drawn from a large 
cistern in the citadel. I think 
it exceedingly likely that Kal’at 
Hatem Tai is that Rhabdium 
which, according to Procopius, 
was fortified by Justinian. It 
lay, says he, on a steep rock 
upon the frontiers of the Roman 
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and the Persian empires, two 
days from Dara. Below it was 
the Ager Romanorum, which 
has been identified with the 
plain between Mosul and the 
Tur Abdin. Since there was 
no water near it (there is none, 
as I have said, in the Tur 
Abdin), Justinian was obliged 
to cut a number of cisterns, 
The whole of this description 
exactly fits the castle of Hatem 
Tai, and the presence of Byzan- 
tine masonry among the ruins 
is strongly in favour of the 
identification. The position of 
the fortress is exceedingly fine. 
The hills drop down sharply 
from its very walls into the 
Mesopotamian plain, where the 
long line of the Jebel Sinjar 
alone breaks the desolate ex- 
panse. 

A cruel disillusion awaited 
us when we reached the valley. 
The villagers declared that 
there was no getting to Use 
Dere except by taking the path 
down into the plain and climb- 
ing up into the hills again by 
a pass at Kal’at ej Jedid. Even 
the direction from which we 
had come was blocked to us, 
since we refused to contemplate 
a return through the woods 
down which we had pushed 
our way with so much diffi- 
culty, and there was nothing 
for it but to face a long day’s 
journey, and trust that it 
might bring us into camp be 
fore dark. 

Shortly after noon we found 
ourselves in the familiar Meso- 
potamian landscape, an inter- 
minable flat, strewn with big 
mounds, each with its village 
near it. The climate, too, was 
familiar, and we rode wearily 
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through a burning heat to 
which we had not thought to 
return. One of the horses had 
dropped a shoe on the rocky 
mountain tracks, a misfortune 
which we proposed to remedy 
at the first village we passed, 
but when we asked for a farrier 
we were told that he was dead, 
and though we had the shoe 
with us the whole village could 
not produce a single nail. 
None of our party had any 
special knowledge of the way, 
but Kiepert (upon whom be 
praise!) served us well, and 
with his help we hit off the 
valley which led up to Kal’at 
ej Jedid, and at five o'clock 
we found ourselves, tired and 
hungry, under its towers. It 
soared above us no _ less 
splendidly placed than Kal’at 
Hatem Tai, and guarded this 
second pass just as Hatem Tai 
had guarded the other. If we 
had been certain that we should 
reach our camp before night- 
fall, I should have climbed up 
to it, but in the mountains no 
one can make a sure calculation 
of distances, and we‘dared not 
stay. I know nothing, there- 
fore, of Kal’at ej Jedid but its 
magnificent outer aspect, and 
it remains in my memory as a 
vision of wall and tower and 
precipitous rock rising into the 
ruddy sunset light above a 
shadowy gorge, a citadel as 
bold and menacing as any that 
I have seen. We led our horses 
up the rugged gorge, and at 
evening regained the plateau of 
theTur Abdin. A little village, 
Ba Dibbe, stood at the head of 
the pass, and before us stretched 
a rolling thickly wooded coun- 
try. We stopped at the village 
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pool to inquire our way, and 
were given the general direc- 
tion of Use Dere, coupled with 
a vague assurance that it was 
not far. The paths were too 
stony for riding, and to walk 
was a relief after so many 
hours in the saddle: I left my 
companions to bring on the 
horses, and turned down into 
the darkening oak-woods. For 
close upon an hour I followed 
the course of a shallow winding 
valley ; the trees, standing close 
about the path, obscured all 
view; @ brooding silence, un- 
broken by man or beast, hung 
over the forest, the dusk deep- 
ened into cool, sweet-smelling 
night, and still the narrow 
rocky path wound on between 
wooded banks. And just as I 
was wondering whether it had 
any end, the trees fell back 
round an open patch of corn 
and vine, and the lights of my 
camp shone out upon the 
farther side. 

If we had travelled far in 
the body upon that day, we 
travelled farther in the spirit 
upon the next. There lies upon 
the lip of the hills, overlooking 
the wide desolation of Meso- 
potamia, a monastery which is 
said to be the mother house 
of all the Tur Abdin. Into 
these solitudes, according to 
the tradition of the mountain, 
wandered at the beginning of 
the fourth century a pupil of 
St Anthony, whose name was 
St Eugenius. He had learnt 
from his master the rule of 
solitude, and had overcome by 
his side the devils that people 
the Egyptian sands: among 
the crags of Mount Izala he 
laid down his pilgrim’s staff, 
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gathered disciples about him, 
and founded the monastery 
tHat still bears his name. It 
was at first no more than a 
group of cells hollowed out of 
the cliff, but as its fame in- 
creased, the monks built them- 
selves a church upon a narrow 
shelf between precipice and 
precipice, and helped out the 
natural defences of the moun- 
tain by a strong wall of 
masonry. The cave cells in- 
creased in number until the 
rocks were honeycombed on 
every side, and disciples of 
the first founder led forth 
companies of monks to raise 
fresh monasteries over the Tur 
Abdin. The Jacobite priest of 
Use Dere, when he heard that 
we proposed to visit Mar Augen, 
offered to accompany us, saying 
that he wished to pay his re- 
spects to the bishop who lived 
there (this was a figure of 
speech, for the bishop is not 
to be seen of any man), and he 
guided us for an hour through 
the woods to the southern edge 
of the hills. The path to the 
monastery was a rock-cut 
staircase, but we succeeded in 
dragging the horses down it 
and left them by the gate. 
Under the crags stands the 
church with its tiny cloister 
and walled court, and it did 
not take long to discover that, 
in spite of many rebuildings, 
the tradition as to its age could 
not be far wrong. A church 
must have stood here in the 
sixth century, if not in the 
fifth ; some of the old capitals 
have been re-used at a later 
time, and the ancient plan is 
preserved in church and cloister. 
Ten monks are lodged in the 
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rock-cut cells of their remote 
forerunners—I met with one of 
them in the cloister, and he 
carried intelligence of my ar- 
rival to the prior, who came in 
haste to do the honours of his 
church. He was a man of some 
thirty years of age, with melan- 
choly eyes. We sat together 
in the shadow of the cloister 
while he explained to me the 
rule under which he and his 
brethren lived, and as he spoke 
I felt the centuries drop away 
and disclose the ascetic life of 
the early Christian world. They 
spend their days in medita- 
tion; their diet is bread and 
oil and lentils, no meat, and 
neither milk nor eggs may 
pass their lips ; they may see no 
woman— 

“But may you see me?” IJ 
asked. 

“We have made an exception 
for you,” explained the prior, 
“Travellers come here so seldom. 
But some of the monks have 
shut themselves into their cells 
until you go.” 

The cell of St Eugenius 
stands apart from the others, 
cut in the cliff to the west of 
the church. The prior had 
spent a lonely winter there, 
seeing no one but the brother 
whe brought him his daily 
meal of bread and lentils. As 
we stood in the narrow cave, 
which was more like a tomb 
than a dwelling-place, I looked 
into the young face marked 
with the lines drawn by soli- 
tude and hunger. 

“Where is your home?” I 
asked. 

“In Mardin,” he answered. 
“My father and my mother 
live there yet.” 
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“Will you see them again?” 
said I. 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, 
but there was no regret in his 
voice, 

“ And all your days you will 
live here?” 

He looked out calmly over 
rockand plain. “Please God,” 
he said. “It seems to be a 
good place for prayer.” 

It is the habit of the monks 
to let no traveller depart with- 
out food, a habit well known 
to the neighbouring Kurds, 
who claim more hospitality 
than the monastery can well 
afford. While I worked at the 
church the prior betook him- 
self to the cave kitchen and 
prepared an ample meal of eggs 
and bread, raisins and sour 
curds, for me and for my men. 
When we had eaten I asked 
whether it would not be seemly 
to thank the bishop for the 
entertainment which had been 
offered to us. 

“You cannot see him,” said 
the prior. “He has left the 
world.” 

“The kas from Use Dere 
came to-day to visit him,” I 
objected. 

“He came to gaze upon his 
cell,” answered the prior, and 
with that he led me out of 
the church and pointed to a 
cave some fifty feet above us 
in the cliff. Three - quarters 
of the opening had _ been 
filled with masonry, and I 
could see that it was ap- 
proached by a stair of which 
the lower part was cut out 
behind a gallery and the 
upper on the face of the 
rock, An active novice might 
have thought twice before 


attempting the path to the 
bishop’s cell. 

“Ts he old?” said I. 

“He is the father of eighty 
years,” replied the prior, “and 
it is now a year since he took a 
vow of silence and renounced 
the world. Once a day, at 
sunset, he lets down a basket 
upon a rope, and we place 
therein a small portion of 
bread.” 

“And when he dies?” I 
asked. 

“When he is sick to death 
he will send down a written 
word telling us to come up on 
the next day and fetch his 
body. Then we shall see his 
face again.” 

“And you will take his 
place?” said I, 

“Tf God wills,” he answered. 

We walked across the hills 
for half an hour to Mar 
Yuhanna, a monastery founded 
by a disciple of St Eugenius. 
It is neither so finely placed 
nor so interesting arehitect- 
urally as Mar Augen, though 
the rough walls of church and 
monastic building, which cling 
to the rocky slopes, are not 
without a certain wild beauty. 
The bishop who rules over the 
house of Mar Yuhanna is less 
exclusive than the prelate at 
Mar Augen, for he shares a 
tower with his four monks, but 
he was still too exclusive to 
receive my visit. The aged 
prior was all for serving us 
with a meal, but I could not 
undertake to dispose of another 
omelette, nor did I realise that 
my refusal would be regarded 
as a shocking breach of the 
social code. But the prior was 
so deeply hurt that he would 
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not bid us farewell, and we 
left under the cloud of his 
displeasure. We climbed back 
to the summit of the hills 
and rode home to Use Dere, 
and if any one should wonder 
why a recluse from Egypt 
should have sought so distant 
a dwelling- place as Mount 
Izala, I can give a sufficient 
answer. It was because he 
found Iris Susiana growing 
among the rocks. The great 
grey flowers lift their heads in 
every open space between the 
oak-trees, gleaming silver in 
the strong sun, and so perfect 
are they in form, so exqui- 
site in texture, that I stood 
amazed at the sight of them, 
as one who gazes on a celestial 
vision. 

It is just an hour’s ride from 
Use Dere to Mar Melko, which 
stands fortress-like upon the 
top of a hill. The bishop (for 
there was a bishop here also— 
the number of prelates in the 
Tur Abdin is scarcely to be 
reckoned) was singularly unlike 
his colleagues of the other 
monasteries. He carried soci- 
ability to so high a point that 
I doubted whether I should be 
allowed to proceed that day 
upon my journey ; but with the 
regrettable incident at Mar 
Melko fresh in my memory, I 
put force upon my appetite and 
ate the second breakfast upon 
which his hospitality insisted, 
while the zaptieh, who was not 
in the habit of counting break- 
fasts, did heartier justice to the 
remains of it. The monastery 
is a rambling building, with a 
chapel upon an upper floor 
and a crypt containing the 
tombs of priors. The tomb of 
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the patron saint is in the 
church itself. Over it hangs 


a rude picture of Mar Melko, 
with the devil beside him: upon 
inquiry the bishop explained 
that the saint had been re- 
nowned for his power of casting 
out devils, and he pointed toa 
collar and chain attached to 
the wall, and observed that 
men who were afilieted with 
fits of madness came here to be 
cured, and all went away sound, 
no matter what their creed, 
The buildings bore evidences of 
frequent reconstruction, and 
parts of the church were still 
in the state of ruin in which a 
recent Kurdish raid had left 
them. It is almost impossible 
to date architecture of this 
kind, for the new work and 
the old have much the same 
character, but the plan of the 
church is the ancient monastic 
scheme of the Tur Abdin, and 
in all probability Mar Melko 
is to be counted among the 
oldest foundations of the dis- 
trict. Like Mar Gabriel, 
whither we were bound, it is 
some distance removed from 
the nearest village, and depends 
for its security upon its own 
strong walls. After we had 
passed through Kharaba Ale, 
which contains the ruins of a 
church, we wandered astray 
among the rolling, wooded hills, 
and had gone needlessly far to 
the north before we caught 
sight of the monastery of Mar 
Gabriel standing upon an 
eminence, with my tents pitched 
beside it. The inevitable bishop 
was away, and I could not 
regret his absence, since it im- 
plied a relaxation of the social 
duties which I should otherwise 
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have been obliged to fulfil, and 
permitted me to give my whole 
attention to the building. 

The house of St Gabriel of 
Kartmin was, during the Middle 
Ages, the most famous and the 
richest of Jacobite establish- 
ments. It is said to have been 
founded in the reign of Area- 
dius(395-408), and rebuilt under 
Anastasius (491-518), and I see 
no reason to doubt thatthe great 
church of Mar Gabriel is, as it 
now stands, a work of the early 
sixth century. There are two 
other churches within the ex- 
isting monastic precincts—one 
dedicated to the Virgin, the 
other to the Forty Martyrs; 
but neither of these is as old 
as that which is dedicated 
to the tutelary saint. <A 
large area of ruins beyond the 
walls gives some indication of 
the former magnificence of the 
monastery, which gained, as 
early as the days of Justinian, 
a reputation for holiness second 
only to Jerusalem. It bore at 
that period the name of St 
Stephen: St Gabriel was 
bishop of the monastery dur- 
ing the reign of Heraclius. 
When the Arab invaders drove 
out the forces of the Byzan- 
tine empire, he obtained from 
the Khalif Umar ibn al Khattab 
rights of jurisdiction over all 
Christians in the Tur Abdin, 
for which reason the mon- 
astery is sometimes called after 
him, Deir Mar Gabriel, and 
sometimes after the Khalif, 
Deir Umar. It was despoiled 
by Timur towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, and 
many a harrying it must have 
endured from the Kurds before 
it sank into its present state 
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of poverty and decay. One 
monk and a single nun, well 
stricken in years, were its 
sole occupants at the time of 
my visit. 

We rode next morning into 
Midyad and camped beside the 
ruined church of Mar Philox- 
enos, which, since it has ‘not 
recently been repaired, is of 
greater interest than any other 
in the town. The task of 
planning it was a labour of 
hatred. The population of Mid- 
yad — men, women, and chil- 
dren — stationed themselves 
upon the ruined walls, and 
for them it was, no doubt, 
the most entertaining after- 
noon which they had spent 
for many a long week; but 
for me and for the patient 
bearers of the measuring-tape 
the hours were charged with 
exasperation, The Kaimma- 
kam, when he appeared upon 
this agitated scene (Midyad is 
the seat of Government in the 
Tur Abdin), succeeded in clear- 
ing the ruins for a few 
moments, but as soon as he 
had turned his back the 
hordes reassembled with a 
greater zest than before. 

The next day was devoted to 
three churches, which I visited 
and planned on the way to 
Khakh—Mar Yakub at Salah, 
Mar Kyriakos at Arnas, and 
Mar Azizieh at Kefr Zeh. 
I doubt whether there exists 
anywhere a group of build- 
ings more precious to the 
archeologist than these three 
churches and the little domed 
shrine of the Virgin which 
stands almost perfeet among 
the ruins of Khakh. It is 
close upon a miracle that in 
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this forgotten region, long sub- 
jected to the tyranny of the 
Kurds, such masterpieces of 
architecture should have es- 
caped destruction: the ex- 
planation is probably to be 
found in the rugged mountain 
frontiers of the Tur ‘Abdin. 
Even though it lay upon the 
edge of country which was for 
over a hundred years the 
battleground of the Persian 
and the Byzantine, war seems 
to have penetrated but little 
into its heart. The Christian 
communities, from their rock- 
cut cells in the crags of 
Mount Izala, must have list- 
ened to the rumour of ad- 
vance and flight and siege; 
they could almost witness the 
encounter of armies in the 
plain below. But “the lofty 
mountain, precipitous and al- 
most inaccessible,’ as Pro- 
copius describes it, was a 
sure refuge; and Procopius 
himself can scarcely have 
been acquainted with the 
wooded uplands and fertile 
valleys, where already in 
his time stood the churches 
and monasteries of Salah and 
Arnas, Kefr Zeh and Khakh. 
The Arab conquerors left the 
Christians undisturbed; they 
bowed the head and suffered 
under the fierce blast of Timur’s 
invasion and under the secular 
persecution of the Kurds; but 
decimated and stripped of their 
wealth, they held firmly to the 
bare walls of their religious 
houses,and their meagre, ragged 
choirs still chant their litanies 
under vaults which have with- 
stood the assault of fourteen 
centuries. Into this country I 
came, entirely ignorant of its 


architectural wealth, because it 
was entirely unrecorded. None 
of the inscriptions which had 
been collected by the French 
archeologist, Pognon, go back 
earlier than the ninth century ; 
the plans which had been pub- 
lished were lamentably insufii- 
cient, and were unaccompanied 
by any photographs. When I 
entered Mar Yakub at Salah, 
and saw upon its walls mould- 
ings and carved string-courses 
which bore the sign-manual of 
the Greco-Asiatic civilisation, 
I scarcely dared to trust to 
the conclusions to which they 
pointed. But church after 
church confirmed and strength- 
ened them. The chancel arches 
covered with an exquisite lace- 
work of ornament, the delicate 
grace of the acanthus capitals, 
hung with garlands and en- 
riched with woven entrelac, the 
repetition of ancient plans and 
the mastery of constructive 
problems which revealed an 
old architectural tradition—all 
these assure to the churches 
of the Tur Abdin the re- 
cognition of their honourable 
place in the history of the 
arts. 

It was evening when we rode 
over the last of the wooded 
hills and saw the village of 
Khakh lying upon a green 
knoll in the midst of a fertile 
plain. The last rays of the sun 
touched the dome of the church 
of the Virgin, the tower of Mar 


Sobo, and the terraced houses ;_ 


they flashed upon the pool be- 
low the village, by the edge of 
which my camp was pitched, 
and were mercifully unreveal- 
ing of poverty and ruin. It 
seemed to me that I had ended 
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the day by dropping into a 
village of the fifth century, 
complete and prosperous in 
every part. The searching 
light of morning revealed a 
different picture. The houses 
were mere hovels, and except 
for the church of the Virgin, 
not one of the ancient build- 
ings but had fallen into the 
extremity of decay. That 
church is, however, the jewel 
of the Tur Abdin. It stands 
almost as perfect as _ the 
builders left it, and points a 
way to the solution of many 
a problem of Byzantine archi- 
tecture. Its plan suggests a 
memorial rather than a mon- 
astic type: the domestic build- 
ings near it are small and 
modern, and I saw no trace 
of an ancient monastic house. 
A nun and the village priest 
occupied the rooms that now 
stand to the north of the court- 
yard, The nun was young and 
personable, and she found the 
religious life very much to her 
taste. Her sacred calling gave 
her the right to come and go 
as she pleased, to mix in male 
society, and even to put forth 
her opinion in male councils. 
Moreover, it provided her with 
an excuse for claiming audience 
of me on the evening of my 
arrival, 

“T have come to see my 
sister,” I heard her announce. 
“Does she speak Arabic?” 
And before my servants could 
answer, she had presented her- 
self at the tent-door. The ob- 
ject of her visit was to ask me 
for a revolver. 

“What do you want with a 
revolver?” I said. 

“We are afraid,” she re- 
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plied. “We are all afraid of 
massacre,” 

The news of the terrible 
disaster which had occurred a 
few weeks before in the pro- 
vince of Cilicia, where thousands 
of Armenians had fallen a prey 
to the fanaticism of the Moslem 
population, had struck terror 
into the Tur Abdin. 

The little community of 
Jacobites snatch their daily 
bread from field and vineyard 
which lie at the mercy of 
marauding Kurds, whose prac- 
tices were not, unfortunately, 
to remain for us a matter of 
hearsay. The second night at 
Khakh was marked by the 
only misadventure that has 
befallen me in Turkey. We 
had intended to leave the 
village early on the following 
morning, and everything was 
prepared for our departure; 
even my saddle-bags, duly 
packed with note-books and 
camera, were lying ready in my 
tent. In the middle of the night 
I was awakened by a rustling 
noise, and starting up, I saw 
the figure of a man crouched 
in the doorway. We had 
grown careless with months of 
safe journeying in dangerous 
places, and had neglected to set 
a guard over the camp. The 
thieves had found us an easy 
prey: before the servants and 
zaptiehs were roused they had 
made off into the night, and we 
were left to reckon up our loss. 
What money I had with me 
had been taken out of my tent, 
the servants had been robbed 
of all their spare clothing, and 
various other small objects 
were missing, but the real 
disaster was the disappearance 
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of the saddle-bags which con- 
tained my note-books. We 
stood helpless, gazing into the 
darkness into which had van- 
ished the results of three 
months’ work. A rifle shot 
fired by one of the muleteers 
had awakened the priest, who 
came hurrying down to inquire 
into our case. Deeply dis- 
tressed was he, poor man, to 
hear of our misfortune, for we 
were the guests of the village, 
and he feared that ill might 
fall upon him and his flock for 
suffering us to come to harm. 
I listened to a great deal of 
divergent advice, and finally 
decided to send for the Chelabi, 
who is the feudal chief of the 
Kurdish tribes in the Tur 
Abdin. Accordingly at the 
first dawn a zaptieh was des- 
patched across the hills to bear 
him the news. A certain vil- 
lage lay under suspicion, a 
robbers’ nest situated in the 
depths of a wild and rocky 
valley a few miles to the east. 
The people of Khakh were well 
used to the depredations of the 
men of Za’khuran, and during 
the course of the day we were 
provided with more positive 
evidence against them. It 
chanced that the thieves had 
carried off a parcel of my 
gloves, and these they shed 
along the path as they ran. 
Gloves lying upon the rocky 
ways of the Tur Abdin are 
exceptional objects, and the 
path by which they were 
found was that which led to 
Za’khuran. Evening brought 
the Chelabi, pacing sedately 
upon his mare, with twenty 
men behind him, all dressed in 
white garments and armed with 


rifles. I went out to welcome 
them, and brought their leader 
to my tents, where he listened to 
my tale over a cup of coffee, and 
gave me many assurances of re- 
dress. This done, he repaired 
with great dignity to the roof 
of the priest’s house, converted 
fer the time into a court of 
justice, and received, until late 
into the night, deputations from 
the neighbouring villages. Next 
day the judgment-seat was 
removed to Za’khuran, and one 
of my servants went with it as 
witness to the crime and repre- 
sentative of the plaintiff; at 
dusk he returned and reported 
that the Chelabi had arrested 
five men, selected, so far as 
could be ascertained, by em- 
pirical methods from among 
the inhabitants of the district, 
but that no clue had been found 
to the missing note-books. It 
was now time to invoke a 
higher power, and I intrusted 
a zaptieh with a letter to the 
Kaimmakam of Midyad, and 
with a telegram which was to 
be sent from Midyad to the 
Vali at Diarbekr. The Kaim- 
makam entered into the busi- 
ness like a man. On the fol- 
lowing evening ten zaptiehs 
arrived from Midyad, and next 
morning fifty foot - soldiers 
marched into our camp. The 
nature of evidenee is not 
clearly grasped in the East, 
and by the third day after the 
robbery there was no person 
in the countryside, except, I 
believe, myself, against whom 
a charge of complicity had 
not been raised, but there con- 
tinued to be no further proof 
than that which we had had 
from the beginning, and it 
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pointed to Za’khuran. To 
Za’khuran therefore the minia- 
ture army took its way, leav- 
ing me divided between regret 
for the disturbance which my 
own carelessness had brought 
about, and gratitude for the 
goodwill displayed on every 
side. So difficult, however, had 
it become to protect the inno- 
cent, that but for the note- 
books I should have left the 
guilty in peace. My servants 
were plunged in grief; their 
honour was gone — indeed 
whose honour was left intact? 
—and in sackcloth and ashes 
we passed the day. And then 

. in the grey dawn we were 
wakened by a voice shouting 
from the hills: “Your goods 
are here! your goods are 
here!” Every man in the 
camp leapt up and ran in the 
direction of the sound, and 
there, lying upon a_ rock 
among the oak-scrub, was all 
that we had lost. Nothing 
had been injured, nothing was 
missing except some money 
which was subsequently re- 
funded to me by the Ottoman 
Government, at the instance 
of the British vice-consul in 
Diarbekr—and it may well be 
questioned whether any other 
government would have recog- 
nised a like liability. The 
villagers of Khakh assembled 
round the tents and shed tears 
of thankfulness over the re- 
covered objects, and I mounted 
in haste and rode off to Za’- 
khuran to set a term to the 
pursuit of criminals. The cause 
of the restitution was there 
apparent. The village was 
deserted: men, women, and 
children had fled into the 
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hills, taking with them all 
that they possessed, and it was 
reported by a picket that the 
Chelabi and the soldiers were 
engaged in capturing their 
flocks. I sent a messenger after 
them, and rode myself to Midyad 
to ask for a universal amnesty. 
Revenge is not so sweet as it 
is said to be, nor is it so easy 
when wrong is afoot to deter- 
mine who is the more wronged. 

Nevertheless it was with a 
firm determination to return 
that I left the Mount of the 
Servants of God. It is almost 
inexplicable that the wealth 
of Early Christian monuments 
gathered together in these 
hills should have escaped the 
attention of historians and 
archeologists, and I feel per- 
suaded that the field is not 
yet exhausted, and that the 
great period of architectural 
creation which has left such 
splendid vestiges in the Tur 
Abdin will be traced in the 
regions north of the Tigris, 
as well as in the towns and 
villages which are scattered 
along the northern edge of 
the Mesopotamian deserts. In 
Edessa Christian shrines have 
existed, it is known, as early 
as the second century; at 
Nisibis there are ruins which 
belong to the same period as 
those of the Tur Abdin. These 
cities must have been the 
centres of activity of the 
Asiatic churches, which, cut off 
from the West no less by the 
decrees of Gicumenical Councils 
than by the armiesof the Persian 
and the Arab, preserve to this 
day an honourable tradition 
and the walls of ancient fanes. 

GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


It was like the man, that, 
finding his protégée pursuing, 
as it seemed, for private reasons 
of her own, some inexplicable 
line of equivocation, he should 
be inclined to set the incident 
aside and ask for no explana- 
tion. He was ever one who 
shrank from the revelation of 
any weakness in the things of 
his affection. A worse pol- 
troonery than any screaming! 
—her flight was so ungracious 
and so rude. First she had 
flushed and then she had 
blenched at the disclosure; 
gave a frightened glance of 
mute appeal to Norah, looked 
angrily at himself, and then 
dashed wildly from the room, 
a shocking figure of inelegant 
and coward haste. 

He whistled his surprise and 
had recourse to another pipe, 
which he began to fill in silence. 
Norah watched him curiously, 
waiting in vain for questions. 

“Did she really charge her- 
self with that ridiculous 
scream?” she asked at last, 
incapable of bearing any longer 
a silence worse than wild 
denunciation. 

“H’m!” he muttered. “ Not 
exactly; but she tacitly con- 
fessed when I accused her. I’m 
puzzled to understand.” 

“How good of her! How 
generous!” cried Norah warmly, 
preparing to run after her. 





“Yes, yes!” he exclaimed, 
with a start, as if that point 
had not before occurred to him. 
“JT suppose she did take the 
blame of it to shield your 
reputation. That doesn’t, 
someway, make the situation 
any better; I’m sorry you 
should have given her the 
occasion for that particular 
kind of generosity.” 

“ What! would you rather 
she had screamed than I?” 
asked his cousin, with eyes 
averted. 

“It’s a double shock to find 
that you're a little weaker 
than I thought you, and that 
Pen is capable of dissimula- 
tion,” he replied. “I’m half 
inclined to wish I had never 
been undeceived.” 

“Why?” she asked, and he 
looked uneasy. 

“That’s a secret of my own. 
But why did you scream? It’s 
so unlike you!” 

“That's my secret,” said 
Norah abruptly. 

“And why should Pen, who 
seems to be your superior in 
physical courage, be so timid 
morally as to fly from the 
revelation of her magnanimous 
deceit ?” 

“That’s her secret,” said his 
cousin. “I fancy I can guess, 
but I’m not going to tell you,” 
and she left the room to seek 
for Pen, whom she found in the 
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refuge of Mrs Powrie’s room, 


darning furiously, as if a 
stocking were a reputation. 
Sir Andrew, full of troubled 
thoughts that might have 
seemed ridiculous as emerging 
from an incident so trivial as 
a girl’s dissimulation in the 
interest of her friend, rode that 
afternoon over half the parish : 
galloping down misgivings, 
conjectures, and chagrins that 
astonished and alarmed him- 
self, To any casual observer 
it might seem as if the Hunt 
wereupagain. The outer man 
of him busied itself, here in 
counsel with the woodmen 
trenching already behind the 
mill, or with drainers knee- 
deep in morass, burying Atha- 
bascas in the shape of tiles; 
there with his herdsmen tend- 
ing the shaggy cattle whose 
sullen fires appeared to him to 
indicate the prisoned souls of 
clansmen in a brutal incarna- 
tion; but deep within him, all 
the time, was an unrest that 
abides even in the uproar and 
horror of battlefields. The 
day abetted his discomforter ; 
the afternoon was cold, a touch 
of frost already was on the kail 
of wayside gardens; leaves 
were dropping without a 


breath of wind; a grey sky: 


lowered upon the glens; melan- 
choly disengaged itself from 
coppice, field, and ditch. For 
months he had been happy— 
how serene and glad from day 
to day he only now discovered ; 
here were the old brown devils 
back again! Past the crom- 
lechs in whose shadows, circling 
from age to age upon the plain, 
he had stood so many wonder- 
ing hours in youth, he sped as 
_ VOL, CLXXXVIIIL—NO, MCXXXIX, 
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by things unholy and abhorrent, 
blameful and portending ; com- 
munion with them now would 
only add to his despondency ; 
he desired to speak with men! 
—with men!—with men! It 
was with a feeling of satisfae- 
tion he found, as he neared the 
village on his homeward way, 
that the mare had cast a shoe 
and given him an excuse for 
stopping at the smithy. 
Already it was gloaming 
round the fire of Alick Brodie, 
that hour when all the morn- 
ing’s birds of gaiety fly home 
with battered wings to roost 
in hearts disconsolate. The 
low black felted smithy roof 
dropped a sleepy eyelid of wide 
eave above the doorway; its 
front was stained with pitch 
that always gave to it exter- 
nally an aspect of the dusk 
and slumber. Within, its 
shape and bounds were lost 
in sombre shadows; only when 
Captain Cutlass bent low on 
the saddle to peer across the 
shut half-door, he saw in its 
depths dim faces against the 
jetty beams in the glow from 
the hearth when Alick blew 
his bellows ; heard the low roar 
among the cinders, and sepul- 


chral voices. "Iwas like a 
glimpse of the workshops 
where the gods are ever 


fashioning the shackles and 
the gyves of men, themselves 
condemned and helpless, toil- 


‘ing bitterly, or a cavern of the 


early world, pungent with 
ancient rites, with sizzling 
iron and seared horn. To 
those within, himself stood out 
against the pensive landscape 
like a refugee from Flodden, 
like a beaten rider fled in the 
2c 
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rout of battles. He dropped 
from the saddle wearily, and 
led in the mare. The black- 
smith stopped his blowing; 
the flame retreated from the 
hearth, and in the trivial glow 
from the sooty skylight win- 
dow the baronet looked about 
him, seeking to identify a com- 
pany such as loves to gather 
on chilly autumn evenings 
round the warmth of smithy 
fires. 

“Tt’s no’ a smithy, Alick!” 


he exclaimed whimsically. 
“It’s no’ a smithy, but a 
parable.” 


“Oh ay! it’s a smiddy right 
enough, Sir Andrew,” said the 
blacksmith, pinching a cooling 
shoe; “ but it would be a better 
smiddy if it had some sclates 
on’t. The sarkin’s done, and 
what the randy wants is a new 
roof a’thegither, if I could get 
it oot o’ Mr Cattanach.” 

“Yell get that!” agreed 
Sir Andrew readily. ‘“ Never 
heed Mr Cattanach. A bonny- 
like thing if the rain drowned 
out the fires o’ Cyclops or 0’ 
Vulcan for the want o’ a sclated 
roof, and business so brisk ower 
yonder in Athabasca! I was 
thinkin’ there, when I saw the 
shop for a minute lit wi’ the 
lowe o’ your fire, that life itsel’s 
a country smiddy: maist o’ the 
time we're in the shadow, 
hardly seein’ each other’s faces 
clearly, but now and then a 
wind blaws through the coal- 
slack o’ the spirit and we 
stand revealed.” 

“ Whatna wind, Sir An- 
drew?” asked the blacksmith, 
clapping the mare upon the 
neck. 

“God knows! I’m only haiv- 
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erin’. Everything’s a guess 
except to the conceited idiot, 
But still-and-on there’s 9 
bellows somewhere, and some- 
one yerkin’ now and then upon 
the handle to heat the job 
that’s to be hammered on the 
anvil. D’ye catch me, Alick?” 

“‘T’ll be dashed if I dae!” 
said Alick honestly. “But I 
was only meant for bashin’ 
airn and ca’in’ nails.” He 
picked up a leg of the mare 
and looked at the hoof where 
the shoe was missing. “That 
was nae job o’ mine, Sir 
Andrew!” he exclaimed con- 
temptuously; “I fit the shoe 
to the hoof and no’ the hoof to 
the shoe, and somebody’s been 
slashing awa’ here wi’ a knife. 
That’s the way guid horse is 
spoiled.” 

“Ye’re right!” agreed the 
baronet. “I had her shod in 
a hurry at the farrier’s in 
Duntryne, and he talked about 
brittle feet, and hacked awa’ 
like hey-my-nannie wi’ his 
gully.” 

“There’s naething bates the 
rasp!” said the blacksmith, 
blowing up his fire again. 
“There wasna a knife in my 
faither’s shop, and the farrier 
that uses yin should be kept to 
the job o’ singein’ sheep’s-heids. 
But the chap in Duntryne was 
right in ae thing—the meare 
has shelly feet that’s ill to shoe 
—a delicate constitution.” 

“And what’s the cause 0’ 
that, my ain Great Alexander?” 
inquired the baronet. 

“Fine bred!” said the black- 
smith drily. “Ye’ll never can 
get the breed withoot a flaw 
in’t somewhere, and it’s often 
in the horn.” 
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“Better in the horn than in 
the heid or in the heart,” said 
the baronet. “The flaws o’ 
breed are no’ confined to cattle, 
Alick ; whiles I see them comin’ 
out in folk. It’s a world where 
naething’s perfect.” 

“Exceptin’ mongrel black- 
smiths. And even they hae 
sometimes wooden legs,” said 
Alick cheerfully. 

In the volcanic flare from 
the fanned dross of the 
hearth Sir Andrew nodded to 
the men who sat on the stilts 
of ploughs or on discarded 
stithies. He passed round his 
tobacco while the blacksmith 
wrought; no unnatural re- 
straint was in their manner, 
for the presence of Captain 
Cutlass never embarrassed any 
one in Schawfield, even when 
he idled away the time for 
which the Captain paid him 
wages; but he noticed in them 
signs that his advent had the 
nature of aninterruption. They 
had been debating volubly when 
he rode up to the door; now 
their disputation was sus- 
pended. 

“Tt’s a wee cauld the nicht, 
Sir Andrew,” said the miller’s 
man, who had a horse in, too, 
for shoeing, and a vested right 
to the smith’s immediate atten- 
tion, second only to that of the 
laird himself. 

“As cauld’s a heidstane,”’ 
said the baronet, and the black- 
smith chuckled. 

_ “That’s what they ca’ a eo- 
insydence,” he remarked, taking 
the foot of the mare between 
his knees. “It was just on 
heidstanes we were talkin’ when 
ye cam’ in. There’s mair nor 
horse-shoes to be made at a 
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country smiddy, and we were 
thrang compesing at an epi- 
taph. What dae ye think, Sir 
Andrew, would be suitable 
for the grave-stane o’ a man? 
Naething flash, ye ken, and nae 
parade o’ superhuman excel- 
lence in the corp—just a 
middlin’ decent, middlin’ sinfu’ 
creature like the lave.” 

Strange are the subjects of 
the talk in smithies! Sir 
Andrew, thinking the epitaph 
desired was one for mankind 
in the abstract, answered play- 
fully. 

“¢Here Lies a Man,’” he 
suggested. “That’s a sufficient 
epitaph for the best and worst 
o’ us. The hale o’ the story’s 
there—the fun and the tribula- 
tion, health and sickness, the 
wind and the weet, the sun 
and the sleet, the lass and the 
glass maybe, and the job at 
the hinder-end of course half- 
done. ‘Here Lies a Man!’— 
it sums up a. And it’s mair 
than an epitaph,—it’s an ap- 
ologia,—it asks for some allow- 
ance on the part o’ the Lord 
Almighty Who might hae made 
an angel.” 

““¢ Wi’ the sure and certain 
hope o’ a glorious resurrec- 
tion,’” suggested the miller’s 
man, who was an elder; and 
the blacksmith, wiping his 
brow with a grimy hand, 
stood up and looked at him 
apprehensively. 

‘¢ No’ o’ the body, Rubbert !” 
he exclaimed. “If ye say it’s 
o’ the body—a pheesical resur- 
rection, I’m in a bonny habble, 
for I’ll be like a man twice 
mairried, and I'll hae to choose 
between the leg I lost in 
’Seventy-twa and Jessie. I 
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would be sweirt to mak’ ony 
preference. And, forbye, I’ve 
lang ootgrown the ither.” 

“There’s nae risin’ for tim- 
ber,” said the miller’s man 
authoritatively. 

“What! What! Then 
where’ll Watty be withoot his 
fiddle? Is there no’ a soul in 
fiddles, laird ?” 

*T’ll warrant ye that!” said 
Captain Cutlass. ‘“There’s a 
soul in a’ things tangible, even 
the mute things o’ the earth, 
and what for no’ the fiddle 
that has laughed and cried? 
I’m only fear’t my ain’ll rise 
in judgment up against me. 
But I didna guess your epitaph 
was for a fiddler, Alick. To 
the epitaphs o’ artists we 
should bring some art, and the 
‘ Hic Jacet’ o’ a fiddler should 
clink. What do ye say to— 
Here lies a man was fond o’ fiddlin’, 
As man and fiddler only middlin’ ;sx 


Lord grant that by divine election 
They may be baith raised in perfec- 


tion |” 
“Well done!” cried Alick 
Brodie, plying his hammer. 


“T’d like to gang and show’t 
this very nicht to Watty. It 
would cheer the body up to see 
were gaun to dae the right 
thing by his memory. But I 
doubt the wife’ll ne let me— 
there’s the weans.” 

“T hope it will be long be- 
fore we need to compose an 
epitaph for Watty,” said the 
baronet, suspecting some bu- 
colic joke, and Alick Brodie 
grew very grave. 

“ A done man, Sir Andrew! 
Have ye no’ heard the news? 
Fever! Got it frae a tinker 
clan he gaed to fiddle to in the 
quarry.” 
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Vulcan spoke with an abated 
breath becoming to a sad 
calamity; in Schawfield visi- 
tations of the kind were rare, 
and always terrible, turning 
the bravest into cowards, 

“Good Lord! who’s looking 
after the poor fellow?” asked 
the baronet impulsively, and 
his company betrayed con- 
fusion. 

“The puir soul’s done!” 
said the smith defensively, 
“And he has the doctor.” 

*“ And never a@ woman near 
him!” cried Sir Andrew furi- 
ously. “Don’t tell me those 
old craven terrors still persist 
in Schawfield, or, by heavens! 
I'll tear the roofs down on 
your heads and plant the site 
o a town wi’ turnips!” His 
chin thrust out like a ram of a 
ship, and his nostrils spread; 
they had touched Jack Easy 
on the proud-flesh when they 
showed him of what dastard 
cruelty his folk were capable, 
and he quivered at the smart. 
At no time was he more 
admired than when he was 
the righteous and command- © 
ing autocrat, when he stung 
them like a conscience; one 
roar of the quarter-deck in 
crisis, and the spirit of de- 
mocracy himself had fostered 
shrivelled at its roots and they 
were the slaves of Captain 
Cutlass. 

The blacksmith rose to the 
encounter manfully. ‘It’s no’ 
sae bad as that, Sir Andrew,” 
he explained. “It’s only the 
married women that are fricht- 
ened—no’ for themselves, but 
for their bairns.” 

“Such women should have 
no bairns, then,” said the bar- 
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onet, still with his 
unabated. 

“It may be so,” retorted 
Alick Brodie wisely; ‘but 
they hae, and we canna help 
it. There’s no’ a mother in the 
village that’ll venture into 
Watty’s Wynd.” 

“ What about the unmarried 
women, then?” asked Captain 
Cutlass. “Surely there are 
plenty.” 

“Far ower mony for Watty 
Fraser! What did he keep a 
gander for, if it wasna to scare 
them aff? He never would 
let a spinster ower his door in 
case she'd grab him when his 
back was turned and marry 
him.” 

“This notion that women 
marry men in spite of them- 
selves seems curiously preva- 
lent in Schawfield,” said Sir 
Andrew, cooling. 

“Tt’s no’ peculiar to Schaw- 
field, sir; it’s universal,” said 
the blacksmith grimly. “And 
whether it’s right or wrang, 
there’s no’ a wanter that’ll dare 
gang near-hand Watty.” 

“He swears like a dragoon,” 
said the miller’s man, and the 
baronet breathed more freely. 
“That’s hopeful!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt’s the sign o’ no surrender.” 
_ He hurried round to the attic 
in Watty’s Wynd and found 
the fiddler sitting up in bed 
with his instrument upon his 
knees, plucking the strings at 
times with nervous fingers, the 
fire of his trouble lighting up 
his face with an unnatural 
ardency, his tongue hysterical 
and uncontrolied. “Ken ye fine, 
Captain! Kent yer faither!” 
he exclaimed. “They wouldna 
let me play at his weddin’, but, 
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the Lord be praised, I was 
guid enough for the servants’ 
ha’. I’m no’ carin’— they 
understood me and they liked 
me fine in the servants’ ha’. I 
doot I’m a done man, Captain, 
when the doctor’s at me, damn 
his eyes! Talks about bringin’ 
in a woman! Have I no’ my 
ain wee fiddle?” 

The visitor felt the coolness 
and the sanity of his flesh, the 
power of his body, a taunt to 
the broken minstrel. “Nae 
man’s done, Watty, till the 
wright has got him. How did 
this come on ye?” 

“The doctor says it was 
playin’ to the tinklers in the 
quarry. He’s maybe richt, 
confoond him! I never played 
before to tinklers—just a wheen 
o’ cattle! But ye ken yoursel’ 
the feelin’, Captain—a fiddler 
maun be fiddlin’, and it’s meat 
and drink to see the creatures 
dancin’. . . ’mtrying to mind 
a tune ” He hissed a bar 
or two of an air between his 
parched lips. “Damn me! 
that’s ‘Monymusk,’ it’s no the 
tune at a’... and the warst 
o’t is I canna tune the fiddle.” 
He pushed the instrument 
away from him with irrita- 
tion. 

“T’ll tune her for you, 
Watty,” said Sir Andrew, lift- 
ing it from the bed and screw- 
ing up the pegs. He tucked it 
below his chin and drew from 
its strings the needed har- 
monies. “If that was a’ there 
was in fiddlin’,” said he, “I 
would tak’ the road for’t, even 
to the quarry.” He restored 
the violin to its owner, who 
idly plucked again upon the 
strings. 
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“You must have some one to 
look after you—-some woman 
body, Watty,” said Sir Andrew 
gently. 

“T’m no sae bad’s a’ that,” 
said the patient anxiously. 
“Good Lord! they’re easier to 
get in than oot. If it wasna 
or Jock I would be pestered 
wi’ them and their tantrums. 
Guid enough for dancin’! 
There was never @ woman in 
this house for a dozen years, 
except Miss Grant a month or 
twa ago and Miss Colquhoun. 
They hae a bonny taste for 
fiddlin’, and they’re welcome 
to come back, but never another 


petticoat ’ll flaff across the door 
o’ Watty Fraser!” 

Sir Andrew’s news at Fano 
Farm that night affected the 
ladies variously. Miss Amelia’s 
feeling was one of wroth that 
he should have come to them— 
even with all precautions—from 
the side of a fever-bed, and 
Norah had a share in her 
apprehensions, though for a 
different reason. But Pen 
amazed them all by eagerly 
volunteering to go down her- 
self and nurse the fiddler in the 
absence of any more experi- 
enced aid to a_ distracted 
doctor. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Pen came like a blast of 
wholesome wind to Watty’s 
Wynd; burst open windows in 
the flats that had never been 
really aired since the builder 
left them; loosed cataracts of 
soap-and-water on the stairs, 
swept sanitary tides up to 
the highest attics. Marvellous 
was her power to influence 
and command! That _ she 
should be brave enough to 
hazard risks they feared them- 
selves, and look upon a fever 
and Jock Fraser with the 
same contempt, secured their 
admiration and docility. Miss 
Amelia Schaw was used to 
preach what the tenements 
called “highjinkics”—a gos- 
pel of hot baths for Satur- 
days, carbolic powder, flannel 
next the skin, but not directly 
in-the unregenerate wynds, 
since she never had got there ; 
they laughed at her highjinkics 
as they laughed at her calves- 





foot jelly which she thought 
was indicated, as the doctors 
say, for every village ailment, 
from whooping-cough to broken 
legs. Highjinkics seemed en- 
titled to more respect as 
Penelope Colquhoun  com- 
mended them —a _ girl who 
could say, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
give me a pail of water and 
I'll wash your stair myself!” 
She found an empty garret © 
on Watty’s flat; rendered it 
habitable in an _ afternoon, 
made it the base for a great 
campaign against the forces 
of unimaginable squalor. For 
a fortnight she kept away 
from Fancy Farm, and Sir 
Andrew, who had one day 
taken off his hat to Jock 
with a droll apology for 
breaking through the lines, 
had climbed the attic stairs 
to find himself rebuffed. Pen 
was too busy to see him, he 
was told, and he could on 
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no account have parley with 
the fiddler. A fever was a 
fever, and the terrors of Miss 
Amelia for infection must be 
decently respected. 

The need for epitaphs seemed 
speedily averted. Watty Fraser 
got the turn, and swore no 
longer; he was the most trac- 
table of patients, though he 
grudged her every hour she 
stole from nursing him to 
carry on the campaign of 
hygienics in the neighbour- 
hood. “If I had known,” 
said he, “that women were 
so handy, I would never have 
got a gander,” he informed 
the doctor. ‘Give me a nurse 
like her for the rest of my 
days, and I’ll never ask to 
get up again; you might burn 
my clothes. She’s splendid, 
man! she’s splendid!” 

“A man like you should 
have married long ago,” Pen- 
elope told him, “Your way 
of life is pitiful and unnat- 
ural. It is not good for man 
to live alone.” 

“So they’re always telling 
me!” he answered. ‘“ But 
hadn’t I my fiddle? When 
yere tired o’ a fiddle ye 
can hang it up. And there’s 
plenty o’ time, forbye, for me 
to think o’ marryin’; a man 
can mairry ony time. It’s 
different wi’ the women,— 
that’s the way they’re sae 
deevilish desperate when they’re 
young ; naething in their heids 
but husbands.” 

“Nonsense!” she cried mer- 
rily. “I’m not so very old 
myself, and yet I’ve never 
fashed my head with think- 
ing of a husband.” 

His lantern jaw 


slipped 
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down grotesquely; a spasm 
suspiciously like a wink came 
to his parchment countenance ; 
he coughed ambiguously, then 
slily laughed with crackling 
incredulity. 

“Ye needna tell us that in 
Schawfield!” he exclaimed. 

“At least,” said the stickler 
for strict veracity, “I never al- 
lowed myself to think of such 
a thing a moment longer than 
I could help. Of course there 
are thousands of silly thoughts 
that come into one’s head un- 
invited, and that take a mo- 
ment or two to expel. 

It’s time for your medicine, 
Watty!” 

“Might as weel sup saep- 
sapples!” he protested, grim- 
acing; but where the doctor 
had failed to coerce, Penelope 
could coax successfully. “ We'll 
dae Mrs Nish between us!” 
was his boast. “If I was 
allooin’ mysel’ to be hurled to 
the kirk-yaird in yon crystal 
hearse o’ hers, I would never be 
able to show my face in the 
next warld.” 

But this harmless chaff on 
matrimony went one day a 
little further in a stimulated 
hour of Watty’s, and Pen was 
shocked to find from the man- 
ner of her patient in a pawky 
humour that her position in 
Fancy Farm was liable to 
misconstruction. The fiddler’s 
innuendoes revealed that the 
village gossip linked her name 
with that of Captain Cutlass ; 
anticipating a romantic and 
immediate close to the Hunt, 
on which she had not once re- 
flected after her recovery from 
the chagrin she had felt at 
alluding to it on the evening 
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of her drive with the fictitious 
Tom Dunn. She flamed at 
the suggestion. Blissfully un- 
conscious that he stung her 
to the quick, poor Watty 
followed up the theme with 
rustic humour. “So you'll 
hae to have me on my legs in 
time to fiddle at the weddin’,” 
he went on, “though I didna 
get playin’ at his faither’s and 
only got the Haymakers at 
Lady Jean’s.” 

“Tt’s not very respectful to 
Sir Andrew, and not very kind 
to me, to talk such nonsense! ” 
she remonstrated breathlessly. 
** Who could be so cruel as to 
set about such silly gossip?” 

“‘Naebody set it about at a’,” 
said Watty shrewdly. “That’s 
the usual way wi’ gossip—it 
never tak’s a wing to itsel’ un- 
less it’s just what everybody’s 
thinkin’, and this has been 
in the air since ever ye cam 
to Schawfield; it couldna weel 
be otherwise. We used to 
jalouse it was boun’ to be 
Miss Norah, but she taen up 
wi’ the poet, and the Captain 
onyway wouldna mairry money. 
What's a’ the trainin’ for—the 
dancin’, and the ridin’, and 
the fencin’, and the rest o’t, if 
he didn’t mean to mak ye 
Lady Schaw?... What! me’m, 
are ye angry?” 

He could not mistake the 
shame and indignation of her 
countenance; she looked for a 
moment like shaking him, and, 
speechless, left the room. It 
was not the association of her 
name with that of Sir Andrew 
Schaw that rankled, but the 
revelation of deliberate train- 
ing. A hundred things were 
now made plain to her—subtle 
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emendations and suggestions 
towards improvement, artful 
leads to more accepted stand. 
ards from Norah ; the baronet’s 
enthusiastic interest in deport- 
ment and in tone. The pride 
of the Colquhouns was touched; 
each family, even the humblest, 
has its own variety, and hers 
revolted at the thought of being 
moulded to a pattern, even 
though it might be elegant 
and pleasing to her friends, 
She felt ill for hours that 
afternoon—sick with vexation, 
exceeding lonely and insignifi- 
cant, @ pawn in a game of 
chess she did not understand, 
All the plain old ways of 
home came back transfigured to 
her recollection, the humdrum 
hours, the noisy sisters, the 
lamp at night, the strict rou- 
tine of useful duties. What 
had she learned in the past 
nine months from her assidu- 
ous and cunning teachers? To 
fence—whose father hated war- 
fare of the body! To ride— 
who must trudge through life 
on foot as her people had done 
before her! To dance— who 
seemed at the moment quite 
unlikely ever to have the mood 
of a quadrille again! To swim 
—who henceforth should never 
see the waves without recall- 
ing that she had been found 
deceitful! To prattle of books, 
pictures, music, in the pass- 
ing and conventional jargon 
of the times, making art 4 
fetish! Was she the happier 
for her new accomplishments? 
No; life, that now seemed more 
complex, had not a gladder 
hour to give her than she knew 
before; cells of the heart and 
brain that had tingled hitherto 
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at simple combinations—warm 
wind and running waters, 
evening psalm and moving 
shadows, the scent of a flower 
and the memories it awakened, 
—often now were unresponsive 
but to moods sophisticated ; 
she found herself suspicious of 
intuitions just because they 
were her own, and not in seem- 
ing harmony with canons of 
the educated world as repre- 
sented by the baronet and 
Norah. She had learned at 
last that there were divers 
ways through life and time, 
and lost confidence in her own. 
How her father would storm 
if he knew she had given up 
the citadel of her individu- 
ality ! 

She had for a day a wild 
idea of deserting all and run- 
ning home; and she wrote to 
him telling him of her present 
occupation, hinting at a weari- 
ness of the spirit, doubts of her 
usefulness. He wrote her back 
immediately, scolding and im- 
perative. “The only wise-like 
task you seem to have had 
since you left us!” was his ver- 
dict. “Stick by it till it’s 
done—till your fiddler’s dead 
or back again at his jigs, poor 
body! You're not content 
with yourself, you say. Well 
done! That’s the very best 
news you could tell me; you 
had aye a good conceit of 
yourself, and self-improvement 
always starts in discontent. 
Stick by the fiddler! Till you 
drop! The dreicher the job 
the greater the bliss in its 
accomplishment. Keep a cool 
head and an open body, and 
don’t forget your prayers.” 

Kven this paternal injunc- 
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tion probably would have 
failed to keep her longer in 
an atmosphere that meanwhile 
seemed to choke, and Duty it- 
self appeared to relinquish any 
claim it had on her, for Watty 
was so much himself again 
that he began to chafe at a 
woman’s presence. Just when 
some decision seemed impera- 
tive, either to return to Norah 
or go home, she became more 
indispensable to the wynds 
than ever. Hygiene’s régime 
was a little late of starting in 
the Schawfield tenements, and 
by the end of the week Pene- 
lope was nurse to several 
households. She flung herself 
with joy into a task that 
helped her in the fight against 
her own alarming new disease 
of introspection. She toiled 
unwearyingly ; the doctor sang 
her praises; a scheme of Cap- 
tain Cutlass’s for professional 
nurses met with the disapproval 


of the village, which was now 
more willing to assist, shamed 
to humanity by Pen’s devo- 
tion. 

Norah came down now from 
the Farm to see her every day, 
and would implore her to come 


home and rest; commands 
were out of the question with 
an imperious paid companion 
who maintained that Sir 
Andrew Schaw as landlord of 
the village was in a great de- 
gree to blame for its condition. 
And he himself experienced 
some qualms of conscience on 
the point; in truth, his hatred 
of intrusion had too leng con- 
cealed from him the internal 
state of things among his 
humbler tenantry. 

“She’s right as usual,” he 
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said to Norah, “and I feel that 
she’s pluckily shouldering far 
too much of my responsibility. 
I found to-day, to my perfect 
horror, that some of the lower 
houses in the wynds have iron- 
stanchioned windows at the 
back. A relic of barbarism ! 
It might be medieval Italy! 
Cattanach never once gave me 
the slightest inkling. Those 
people might have been burned 
to death like rats trapped in 
a granary. Good heavens! 
fancy children growing up be- 
hind iron bars! Babies having 
their first glimpse of the world 
between them! Marriages and 
funerals in a jail!” 

“How dreadful!” said his 
cousin, shuddering. “I never 
knew of it; Aunt Amelia and 
I were never allowed to see 
the back apartments.” 

“Of course not; the poor 
souls were ashamed that you 
should see their degradation. 
Little wonder that the iron 
enters in the soul of people 
cradled behind stanchions. 
Pen showed me those places 
to-day—a score of them, all 
on Cattanach’s rent-roll. She 
seemed to do it with gusto. 
‘That’s the price of refine- 
ment,’ she said, as if she hated 
me. ‘We vex ourselves about 
the wrong wall-paper, and we 
must have pretty, modulated 
veices, but we shut our eyes 
to the shame of people who 
depend on us.’ I seemed to 
distinguish a certain tone of 
irritation, Surely she hasn’t 
guessed, Norah; surely she 
hasn’t guessed !” 

Norah reddened. “I fear 
she has. In fact, I find that 
she’s quite aware she had been 
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in school of late without her 
knowing it. How she learned 
I don’t know, but you may 
be sure she doesn’t like it, 
I’m afraid we haven’t over- 
estimated the penetration of 
the people round about us 
here: Pen’s education, since 
she came among us, has been 
too obviously on the lines to 
agree with the theories of 
Sir Andrew Schaw.” 

“You mean that it has been 
the subject of speculation?” 

“Certainly, Andy. There is 
no new move of yours that is 
not the subject of speculation.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, 
profoundly touched. “How 
sickening for Pen!” 

“Yes, it puts her in an 
awkward position I never 
foresaw, or I shouldn’t have 
so amiably fallen in with your 
fantastic scheme of cultiva- 
tion. My only consolation is 
that she is no discredit to her 
tutors; she was incapable of 
being spoiled.” 

“But it means that—in a 
sense —she’s compromised!” 
he cried excitedly. 

His cousin hesitated, paled, 
looked at him anxiously. 
“That is the conventional 
way of putting it—in our 
society,” she confessed reluct- 
antly. 

“The convention,” he said, 
“has its start in a sentiment 
of honour which is as applic- 
able to Penelope as to & 
princess of the blood-royal.” 

She would have given the 
world, had it been hers, to 
read his mind. 

He could relieve himself 
immediately of the pangs of 
conscience in the matter of 
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the stanchions. Alick Brodie 
went to break them down, 
when—so curious a thing is 
habitude!—the householders, 
born and bred behind the 
bars, were half inclined to re- 
sent the removal of a feature 
which, they held, contributed 
to their security. But not so 
easily was his wounded moral 
sense placated in regard to 
Pen. She grew heroic and 
pathetic to his fancy, battling 
down there in the village 


tenements with the conse- 
quences of his negligence, 
while he was able to do 
nothing. They were wretched 
days for Norah. Willingly 
would she have shared the 
attic and the cares of Pen, 
but she was too painfully 
aware that, whatever her ac- 
complishments, none was such 
as qualified to help in an 
epidemic. 

Her infelicity sought relief 
in a letter to Reggy Maurice. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Those who know Maurice 
now, the great shipbuilder, 
with his name in enduring 
brass on ships that are found 
in every port of either hemi- 
sphere, would wonder did they 
know of his youthful predilec- 
tions for the muse of verse. 
No saccharine sham emotions 
now for Reggy Maurice! 
‘Harebell and Honey’ must 
be mentioned by his friends 
only with caution, the very 
name of it a rebuke for early 
follies, Veritable ruined prior- 
ies now affect him less remark- 
ably than the wrecks of ships 
that in their brief career on 
ocean have, by the travail and 
endurance of their men, been 
glorified and rendered holier 
than any of those dateless old 
monastic piles consecrate to 
sleep and prayer. ’Tis not un- 
likely that to-day a living 
shipyard seems to Maurice 
infinitely finer than a dead 
cathedral; he will stand (they 
say) below the struts and 
baulks, and glory in the swell- 
ing lines of the leviathans that 


fill his stoecks—so much of him- 
self, his labouring hours, his 
cogitations, his anxieties, ela- 
tions, inspirations in the work, 
and find more joy in the sheer 
of a prow than he ever found 
in a well-turned couplet of his 
own. The youth of him was 
spoiled by luxury and indul- 
gence, and the flattery of his 
friends, who took his pretty 
echoes of the genuine poets for 
genius; let the fathers of 
green-sick sons be hopeful; 
four-and-twenty is the age 
when some convulsion of the 
mind may turn the puling 
dreamer into a man of action! 
Keats and Byron in the breast- 
coat pocket of twenty-one—I 
say nothing about the inner 
heart—is only a kind of measles 
all the healthier constitutions 
will survive. 

“Good stuff!”—that is the 
motto of the yards of Maurice ; 
it rings like the bells of 
churches from the hammers of 
his engine-shops. ‘“ Men depend 
on us in storms!” he tells 
them. “Don’t betray them! a 
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dubious bolt’s a crime,” and 
the exaltation he discovered 
once in a sentiment conjured 
up from some trivial conjunc- 
tion of a night of stars and a 
hackneyed verse remembered, 
he finds to-day in the eye of 
the microscope with which he 
looks at the metal surfaces, 
pondering on molecules, and 
stresses, and the shock of seas. 

A little of this change was 
already apparent in Maurice 
as soon as Penelope had plucked 
a few of the feathers from his 
tail; her flash of inspiration 
that the making of ships was 
a kind of poetry to which 
perhaps he had a truer call 
than the making of sonnets, 
found an open suture in the 
skull of four-and-twenty that 
is apt to close ere thirty, 
leaving us impervious to in- 
fluences that might be blessed. 
He had burned his note-books 
and gone back to the ship- 
yard, nursing strange emo- 
tions, and found the place, as 
it were, an epic—new mean- 
ings in the giant cranes, the 
oozy piles, rhythms unsus- 
pected in the beat of mallets, 
inspiring cadences in the throb 
of riveting-machines. Their 
influence, though for some 
weeks only in operation, was 
manifest vaguely in his man- 
ner on his return to Fancy 
Farm immediately on getting 
Norah’s letter. 

She drove to meet him at 
Duntryne on such an evening 
as ever found responsive moods 
of wildness in her bosom— 


‘*The country ways were full of mire, 
The boughs tossed in the fading light; 

The winds blew out the sunset’s fire, 
And slowly dropped the night.” 
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‘Aunt Amelia was struck 
with the eyes of her before 
she started — emeralds glint- 
ing; the eager mouth, the 
thought - chased brow, the 
hurried movements, something 
turbulent and tameless in her 
manner—and marvelled some- 
what that a spirit usually so 
cool in the presence of Reggy 
Maurice should become 40 
agitated at the prospect of 
his coming. 

“Never admire too much!” 
she counselled. “At least you 
shouldn’t show it, Norah, 
Reggy Maurice is quite con- 
ceited enough without your 
giving him the impression 
that he is indispensable.” 

‘There are times, dear aunt, 
when he is!” retorted Norah, 
‘‘and this is one of them.” 

Maurice found her waiting 
on the quay, tramping it im- 
patiently, the salt wind buffet- 
ing her garments; they had 
to shout their greetings over 
the crash of waves. Her hand 
was wet with rain, but her 
clasp was fervent warm. She 
seemed to take possession of 
him ; her atmosphere was more 
ascendant than that of the 
autumn night itself. He de- 
cerned internal tumult from 
the manner with which she 
hurried into questions about 
himself like one who shrank 
from touching on her own 
affairs. And yet his answers 
to her inquiries hardly seemed 
to reach her; plainly she was 
little interested in his new 
engagements. 

“You have been having some 
extraordinary excursions and 
alarms since I left,” he said at 
last, as the carriage rocked on 
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its way up the windy stretch 
of unsheltered road that led 
from the shore, and immedi- 
ately she seemed to overflow 
with feelings pent. Hurriedly 
she reviewed the situation of 
which her letters had already 
made him partly cognisant. 
Pen was well; her patients 
were progressing favourably ; 
nobody was going to die. As 
for herself, oh! she was miser- 
able! She made the avowal 
violently. Sitting beside her in 
the darkness of the carriage 
he had a sense of crisis. 

“T can understand how anxi- 
ous you must be for Pen,” he 
said, 

“Tm not!” she answered 
courtly. ‘I’m anxious for my- 
self. Pen comes through every- 
thing scatheless; she meets 
every test like an elemental 
force of nature. One might as 
reasonably be anxious about 
the wellbeing of an _ earth- 
quake. You're surprised, no 
doubt, that I’ve permitted her 
to go down alone and establish 
herself Sister of Mercy to the 
victims of Andy’s ineptitude as 
a landlord?” 

“A little,” he confessed. 
“Not surprised that Pen should 
want to go—that’s only what 
one might expect from Pen— 
but there might have been 
other arrangements. In our 
place”—here spoke the ship- 
builder—“we never put a ten 
pound man on a two pound 
job, as a matter of economics, 
and Pen’s too valuable to be 
spent on a fight with squalor 
and disease,” 

“T might have gone myself?” 
she suggested cynically. 

“I don’t mean that, but 
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now that you mention it, I 
admit that I thought at first 
you would be with her; you 
have quite as strong a feeling 
of humanity as she.” 

“Have 1?” asked Norah re- 
flectively. “I wonder! There 
are stronger feelings. Perhaps 
you're like Andy, and are half 
inclined to think that I’m a 
coward. SolIam. I shrieked 
like a fool on the yacht, not 
because I thought of any 
danger for myself, but be- 
cause I thought of him, and 
Pen had the magnanimity to 
shield me, with the consequence 
that my position’s worse than 
ever. I’m at home comfortably 
while she’s nursing, and it does 
not escape even Aunt Amelia 
that Andy looks on it as a kind 
of shirking. It’s not. Not 
altogether, at all events. Pen 
won't have me, for one thing ; 
she has discovered one situation 
at least in which I’m absolutely 
useless. She has, herself, the 
placid nerveless system of an 
ox, and just at present the 
tanglement of things makes 
me incapable of settling down 
profitably to anything. I’m 
tired, Reggy—tired !” 

Had the night been calmer, 
he might have heard her sob. 
But that humiliating evidence 
of her humiliation was con- 
cealed from him by louder 
noises of the night—the boom- 
ing of a wind that seemed to 
bear the carriage in a vortex ; 
the splash of hoofs in the 
flooded road, the drumming on 
the carriage roof, the rattling 
of the window she had partly 
lowered in a feeling of suffo- 
cation, though the rain was 
thereby driven in her face. 
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It was a certain quality of 
sympathy, none the warmer 
though concealed at times be- 
hind his superficial affectations, 
that had first attracted her in 
Maurice; to-night he some- 
what failed her, like a person 
wrapt too much in his own 
affairs. 

“The main thing is,” said he 
with a wish to relieve the ten- 
sion of her mood, “ that Pen is 
well. There was something 
about your letter that made 
me think you were apprehen- 
sive.” 

“She was never better,” 
said Norah, gulping. “An 
engagement of this kind brings 
out all her strength. She’s 
the heroine of the village; the 
only person who refuses to be 
impressed is Mr _  Birrell’s 
sister. I’m a little afraid of 
’Tilda Birrell, Reggy, she’s far 
too quick to discover things.” 

“Yes?” 

“She has decerned already 
that a part of Pen’s enthusiasm 
for nursing is due to the fact 
that it gives her an excuse for 
evading Andy.” 

“TI can’t imagine Pen in a 
spirit of evasion; what’s the 
matter?” 

Norah hesitated: they were 
on grounds on which they had 
studiously refrained from step- 
ping hitherto. “Since Pen 
came here,” she said, “ she has 
been the unconscious subject 
of an experiment. You know 


my cousin’s fad for that per- 
fection which is always the 
object of his worship so long 
as it’s ideal, though actually 
his heart is with the imperfect, 
the incomplete, the failure? 
Between us we have been train- 
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ing Pen—Oh, you know! you 
must have seen it! Fancy 
Farm for months back might 
have been a seminary. Why! 
even you were supposed to 
help ; it was expected that the 
author of ‘ Harebell and Honey’ 
would impart a proper interest 
in poetry.” 

Maurice laughed, incredul- 
ously. “Don’t tell me I was 
Sir Andrew’s selection on that 
score,” said he. “He always 
had a saner estimate of the 
value of my poetry than I had 
myself.” 

“No; the idea was mine,” 
admitted Norah quickly. “And 
it hadn’t really anything to do 
with poetry; perhaps I'll tell 
you some day what I mean. 
Anyhow, Pen has discovered, 
somehow, that we have been 
moulding her after a system 
of Sir Andrew Schaw’s, and 


her pride resents it. Do you 
wonder ?” 
“T don’t! It never occurred 


to me that there was the 
slightest necessity for tamper- 
ing with Penelope, as she was 
a quite satisfactory person- 
ality,” said Maurice, with 
emphasis. “So far, at least, 
from my teaching Pen, I found 
I had something to learn from 
her. Nobody had the courage 
to show me before that I was 
a useless idler, and that there’s 
a great deal of genuine poetry 
about the business I was draw- 
ing money from without con- 
tributing a single constructive 
idea. . . . Ships, Norah! I’ve 
got a new outlook; I find 
there’s as much artistic joy in 
putting the last possible touch 
of finish on a hull as there is in 
perfecting a sonnet—if I were 
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capable of that. And it was 
only a hint from Pen.” 

He spoke with heat, almost 
erying against the rude con- 
tention of the night which 
seemed to infect them both 
with its tempestuous humour ; 
the girl inhaled deep, gusty 
draughts that seemed to fan 
her inward turbulence, and the 
heart of her kept time to the 
beat of the horses’ feet. 

“Yes, yes!” she said im- 
pulsively. “She's fine! I 
should not deny it if I could. 
I’m the better for her influence. 
And so is Andy! Nothing 
will ever change his tempera- 
ment which, to most people, 
makes him a kind of nursery 
puzzle incapable of solution, 
though amusing to play with 
for a time. She couldn’t 
change the pieces, but she has 
been shifting them about of 
late, till one almost sees a 
pattern and harmonious colours, 
He has done more common- 
place, sensible things in the 
past three months to please her 
than at any time since I have 
known him; now he’s getting 
as great pleasure out of im- 
proving the wynds as you can 
possibly get from building 
ships. .. . I’m the only miser- 
able! Nobody looks for the 
slightest benefit from me! .. . 
Nobody,” she added bitterly, 
“cares the slightest rap for 


me.” She spoke as if with— 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


“My dear Norah!” ex- 


claimed her companion, lapsing 


into his old humour, “if the 
fealty” 
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** Nonsense ! ” she interrupted 
impatiently. ‘Don’t begin to 
be poetical again; I much 
prefer the shipbuilder. The 
finest poetry in the world 
never relieved an aching head, 
far less a really aching heart. 
I’m wretched, and the worst of 
it is there’s nobody I can 
blame. ... I’m in love with 
Andy! There! I’m in love 
with his very follies and his 
whims! ... Open that other 
window! Open it! Never 
mind the rain!” 

She spoke as if she wished 
to fly away upon the pinions 
of the storm, from ruins of her 
pride. She had given up the 
last vestige of reserve, and was 
the elemental woman with an 
elemental passion. The rain, 
for the time, was gone, but the 
gale drove through the car- 
riage, whooping, as it drives 
through halls deserted. 

“T know,” he said quietly. 
“T have known it all along.” 

“Isn’t it shameful?” she in- 
quired, panting. “It began 
too soon. I can conceal noth- 
ing. Can we help our feel- 
ings? I was loyal to Jean, his 
wife; he never got a word or a 
glance from me that would do 
her wrong, but she seemed to 
suspect my infatuation, and I 
took steps to convince her that 
her suspicions were unfounded. 
You—you F: 

“TI was never under the 
slightest misapprehension on 
that score,” he broke in. 

“T have done my best to 
make amends by the strictest 
faithfulness to his purposes 
and projects. I have sunk my 
own interests so far as even to 
help him to look for a wife! 
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Was there ever such a farce! 
It will be the climax of my 
punishment if he now concludes 
he has found her in Penelope 
Colquhoun.” 

“Who evades him! You 
are being carried away by 
your imagination, Norah,” 
Maurice cried, but with a note 
of hesitation she decerned. 

“That matters nothing! I 
evaded, too, and yet I was in 
love with him. Who can tell? 
The maddening thing is that 
nearly all he most admires in 
Pen is to be found in myself, 
if he had only eyes to see it. I 
did not teach her courage and 
frankness, for these she had 
already, but the superficial 
things he seems to think indis- 
pensable were got from me: 
there’s a way of dressing her 
hair she has that seems to 
fascinate him, and it’s simply 
an imitation of my own... 
Are you laughing, Reggy ? 
Amn’t I disgraceful?” 

“No,” said Maurice, ‘I’m 
not laughing; I’msorry. There 
are occasions on which the tem- 
perament of either the poet or 
the shipbuilder is unable to see 
any humour.” 

“T’m afraid! That’s the long 
and the short of it, Reggy ; I’m 
afraid! There’s always a fate 
pursuing Andy that drives him 
to the most serious acts on the 


(Zo be continued.) 





hasty impulse of an admiring 
or generous sentiment. If I 
had not been his ward, and 
burdened with an inheritance 
I don’t want, he might have— 
he might have thought of me; 
but everything of late appears 
to be pushing him into the arms 
of Pen. It is she who is always 
having the opportunities,—she 
saved my life and tried to 
save my reputation; now she’s 
nursing his blunders. What’s 
the monster, Reggy ?—the thing 
that was made by Franken- 
stein? I’ve made an ador- 
able monster, and, quite un- 
consciously I’m _ sure, she’s 
doing her best to make me 
wretched.” 

“T am sure you exaggerate 
the gravity of the situation,” 
said Maurice, yet sharing her 
agitation. 

“I’m not! He has only to 
brood for a day or two on the 
idea that she is compromised 
in the eyes of some gossiping 
villagers, and Quixote would 
marry out of hand without 
any better reason! ... And 
whether he does or not, if ever 
you say a word to me on the 
subject again I'll hate you, 
Reggy Maurice! I hadn’t an- 
other soul to speak to on the 
matter, and now it’s done... . 
Tell me all about your ship- 
building.” 
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OUTPOSTS. 


THE ENGLISH MAIL, 


THE beams of the rising sun 
slant over the wall of the post 
and athwart the courtyard. 
The freshness which, even in 
the hot weather, comes with 
early morning, is in the air. 
The sentry stands brisk and 
alert at the newly opened, 
red-painted, loopholed gate. 
The men of the guard smoke 
the morning hookah. Without 
the post a stony plain slopes 
away to the east: hardly a 
vestige of green is to be seen. 
Bare brown hills surround it on 
three sides and are already be- 
ginning toglowin the sun’s rays. 
In the centre of the plain 
stands the post. Four-square, 
matter-of-fact, and utilitarian 
as the folk who built it,—it 
stands, an uttermost picket of 
the Empire. From it starts 
the road; the reason of this 
and other posts,—a strip of 
territory, rented from the sur- 
rounding tribes, thirty yards 
broad, and meandering many 
miles in length, till at last it 
reaches British India.  Poli- 
ticians call it a trade-route, 
soldiers a strategic road, and 
the men in charge many things, 
according to the height of the 
thermometer, their temper, and 
the state of their health. But 
the road and the post are of 
importance to people many 
thousand miles away, as is 
testified by the strings of 
camels, bearing English goods, 
that troop up every season to 
Afghanistan and beyond to 
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Central Asia. So stands the 
post of “The Little Mulberry- 
tree.” 

Inside the outer courtyard 
of the post stands the Dak- 
tonga—a low-hung, stout, 
well-balanced vehicle on two 
wheels. Its dingy red paint is 
sun -blistered and dusty, and 
its canvas tilt is weather- 
bleached. The two thin ponies 
hang their dejeeted heads and 
patiently whisk off the flies. 
The ostler, a lad of the sur- 
rounding country, and wild as 
a hawk, squats on his heels and 
shares the morning pipe with 
the guard. The guttering of 
the pipes’ water-cooler is oc- 
casionally interrupted by re- 
marks. Over against the 
mounted men’s stables are the 
men of the escort. Khaki-clad 
and armed, they adjust girth 
and surcingle and wait. It is 
not good to start too early, 
before the road has _ been 
picketed. Inside the room 
that serves as post and tele- 
graph office snatches of talk 
burst out, and subside as the 
Babu makes up the mail-bags 
to give to the driver. The 
latter, clad in garments none 
too clean, belted, and equipped 
with a battered bugle, lolls in 
the doorway, twisting his short 
whip in his hands. He wonders 
if he will get through to 
British India, fifty-two miles 
away, without molestation. 
“The Lifter” and his gang are 
out on a “running,” and three 
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days before the mail-tonga 
was shot at, and to-day is the 
day of the Walaiti-dak—the 
English mail. 

A servant runs along the 
verandah of the officers’ 
quarters, a letter in his hand, 
descends the steps, and enters 
the post-office. “Oh, Babuji! 
is there yet time? Then give 
me a ticket of one anna.” The 
greasy, clumsy copper coins, 
value one halfpenny each, are 
put down, the stamp is affixed, 
the letter is handed to the 
Babu, who obliterates its stamp 
and drops it into the mail-bag, 
whose mouth he proceeds to tie 
and to seal up with black seal- 
ing-wax. That anna has pur- 
chased a portion of the labours 
of these and many other men. 
The driver begins to brisk up, 
and makes careful mental tally 
as the Babu hands ever the 
various scantily - filled bags: 
“This for Islam Khan and that 
for Ghuzni Khel.” The driver 
goes out and places the bags 
under his seat amongst old bits 
of spare harness, bags of grain, 
and ends of rope. He gathers 
up the reins and seats himself. 
The ostler stands to the ponies’ 
heads; the escort mount; the 
guard pause in their talk and 
look up. “Let go!” and the 
whip cracks, the ponies spring 
forward, taking the gateway 
at a gallop; the ostler swings 
himself up behind as the tonga 
starts. The escort clatter in 
rear. Down the long straight 


stretch of road between the 
black shingle goes the tonga— 
a long cone of dust rising from 
either wheel and swirling away 
behind to unite in a cloud. 
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One rider draws ahead and one 
drops a hundred yards behind ; 
two follow close after the 
tonga. The English mail has 
started. 


Across the plain and down 
the winding valley; between 
the bare brown hills; crossing 
and re-crossing the scanty 
trickle of water in its stony 
bed, which, dignified by the 
name of river, gives a name to 
the road. Look up! away on 
the left, at that salient angle 
of the hill-side, a pile of stones 
shows up from its contour, and 
two khaki-turbaned heads look 
over as the tonga comes into 
view and passes. That is a 
picket. A thousand yards 
farther on another shows, this 
time to the right. The road is 
watched right down to British 
India, that the king’s peace 
may be kept and his subjects 
and others may go upon their 
lawful occasions on the king’s 
highway. None may carry 
arms on the road: theft or 
murder comes within the British 
law. Should a man desire to 
go armed, it is necessary that 
he take the hill-path. But the 
road is in the keeping of the 
“Sirkar,” the Government, 
that great impersonal power of 
the English king and British 
people. 

Down the winding, dusty 
road gallop the panting, sweat- 
ing ponies. The escort are at 
a hard canter now, their rifles 
bumping on their pommels and 
their sword-scabbards flogging 
their horses’ sides. Round 
bend on one wheel, and the 
next post comes into view,— 
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smaller than the starting - 
point, and not unlike a Border 
el, as indeed it is. The 
driver blows his bugle; a man 
leads the next relay of horses 
out from the rough shed at the 
foot of the tower and waits. 
The tonga pulls to a trot and 
draws up. They proceed to 
unyoke the horses. The foam- 
flecked dripping pair are led 
away and walked up and down 
the road to cool off, and the 
fresh horses are backed in as 
the driver holds up the pole 
with its curricle-bar. The 
escort, like good horsemen, 
have dismounted. The two 
who follow the tonga have 
now white moustaches and eye- 
lashes. One has wound the 
long tail of his turban across 
his mouth and nostrils to keep 
out the dust. Their dark eyes 
show bright and clear from 
their dust-seamed faces. The 
garrison of the post, such as 
are not on picket duty, look 
out and pass the time of day. 
Again the tonga, with its 
escort, starts, and as the post 
is left behind the monotony of 
the galloping hoofs and clatter- 
ing, grinding wheels again 
shuts down. Past a Mussul- 
man graveyard, with its tombs 
all due north and south: round 
a bend, and a string of camels 
comes into view. The tonga 
pulls up to a trot, and the man 
with the leading camel runs 
across and pulls it into the side 
of the road. The road is none 
too broad. They have been 
down to British India, trading. 
The men with the camels gaze 
at the tonga with keen eyes 
and impassive faces. They are 
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big, bearded, long-haired, dirty, 
and clad in tattered clothing, 
but from their turbaned heads 
to sandalled feet they are free 
men every inch. Poor accord- 
ing to the European standard 
they may be, but no one 
starves. They combine the 
trades of farmer, carrier, and 
cattle-thief. At present there 
is nothing against them indi- 
vidually, else they would not 
be on the road. A few months 
ago the men of the escort were 
such as these. 

The heat is increasing, and 
the glare from the road grows 
greater. Yet it is nothing to 
what the afternoon will bring. 
The driver’s eyes are narrowed 
to slits. A mud village sur- 
rounded by a high wall and 
topped by fortified towers is 
passed. 

Round the bend comes a 
trooper of the Frontier militia, 
a replica of the men of the 
escort. He is followed soon 
after by two Englishmen with 
two other troopers. Another 
trooper brings up the rear. 
The Englishmen are burnt 
brick-red and look hot, tired, 
and dusty. They wear khaki 
shirts and back-pads, and each 
carries a pistol. They are one 
of the officers of the Frontier 
militia and the doctor. The 
latter has multifarious duties. 
He is in charge of both the 
civil and military hospitals. 
The prison is in his care, and 
he superintends the chicken- 
incubator in the headquarters 
mess. He will treat any that 
come to him, and has a fine 
knowledge of gunshot wounds 
and sword cuts. He is ac- 
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customed to do major operations 
under conditions that would 
make a house-surgeon’s blood 
run cold, and has the implicit 
trust of the tribesmen who 
know him. He is in the penny- 
worth, as he looks after the men 
who mind the road. The valley 
opens out into another circular 
plain—not quite so sterile this 
time. A few scattered villages 
wring a scanty living from the 
poor soil by means of irrigation. 
In the centre stands their im- 
mediate market, the head- 
quarters post, quite the biggest 
that has yet been passed. Here 
six hundred men are in garri- 
son, and the political officer 
has his headquarters. He is 
lord of the high, low, and 
middle justice on the road, as 
witnesseth the gallows stand- 
ing outside. 

Here a longer halt is made; 
letters are handed in and mail- 
bags received. The driver has 
his morning meal. Before 
drinking water he piously 
ejaculates: “In the name of 
God.” 

On again in an hour’s time, 
down the long winding road. 
The valley again closes in; 
more relays and fresh escorts, 
other pickets, all give their 
share of work for the penny. 
The heat is now that of a 
furnace, and is reverberated 
from the stony hills on either 
hand. The valley narrows 
still more—bare, rocky, sterile, 
and with banks of high scarped 
clay. Down across the stream, 


here a bit broader, and up the 
other side and ahead appears 
the post of “Three Mounds.” 
The mail is in British India at 
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last. Here the escort leave the 
tonga. 

One more stage now and the 
driver’s work is done till he 
takes the returning tonga on 
the morrow. 

This is the post where all 
from independent country en- 
tering British territory by this 
pass must leave their arms, 
obtaining a receipt and re- 
drawing their weapons on 
presenting it again when they 
return across the frontier, 
Here is also a detachment of 
the Border Military Police who 
patrol the actual frontier. 

The tonga goes on again, and 
ahead a fertile oasis in this 
desolate land comes to view. 
Fields of waving crops flank 
the road. Irrigation channels 
chatter and gurgle pleasantly. 
The road is lined with mul- 
berry-trees. More people are 
seen. Villages abound. Camels, 
ekkas or pony-carts, bullock- 
carts, pack-mules, pack-bul- 
locks, potters taking their 
wares to market on scissor- 
hocked donkeys with slit nos- 
trils,—all the life of the high- 
way in the Indian Empire. 
A double company of regular 
Native infantry wheels on to 
the road from the rifle-range, 
and marks time to let the king's 
mail pass. They are great 
bearded Sikhs, each wearing 
his steel bangle on his wrist. 

It is drawing toward even- 
ing as the tonga gets to the 
station. It is not a big one, 
and is eighty miles from the 
railway, but it is civilisation 
after the wild country through 
which the mail has come. To 
the militia officer on the road 
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it is town. There are here 
three regiments and a battery, 
all of the Native army. 

Round the corner to the left 
the tonga goes, passing the 
polo-ground, where the British 
officers are at the game beneath 
the walls of the old mud fort, 
built by the Sikhs who now 
help to hold it for the Empire, 
whose insignia floats from the 
flagstaff. 

Round the corner to the left 
again, past a Mohammedan 
shrine gay with coloured rags 
fluttering from the trees, and 
the mail-tonga comes to rest at 
the post-office, a plain brick 
building in its trim green 
garden. 

The mail-bags are re-sorted, 
and at 8.30 another similar 
tonga stands outside. The 
bags are handed over and 
stowed, and the lamp lit, for it is 
the hot weather and the tonga 
must travel by night. The 
driver takes his seat and skirts 
the garden of the Frontier 
Force mess. The officers are 
at dinner outside. He drives 
down past the flat - roofed 
bungalows of sun-dried mud, 
whose white-washed  rain- 
gutters show up glimmering 
through the dark. The tonga 
turns into a garden. It is 
going to take up a passenger, 
else such good value for one 
penny were not to be had. A 
British officer, in breeches of 
the ubiquitous khaki and a 
rough shooting-coat, stands in 
the verandah. His orderly, a 
Sikh, is with him. The orderly 
stows a gun-case under the 
seat. The driver, with the help 
of the ostler, ropes the luggage 
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on to the splash-board. The 
passenger picks up his fox- 
terrier by the scruff of the 
neck and throws him on to the 
seat. The orderly sits in front, 
the officer behind, and again a 
start is made. The tonga goes 
along the road bordering the 
glacis of the fort and halts 
opposite the gate. A burly 
figure is waiting by the road- 
side with a bundle of bedding 
and a box. It is a Pathan 
native officer from one of the 
regiments in the fort. He and 
the Englishman greet each 
other, for although of differ- 
ent regiments they are of the 
Frontier Force and know each 
other well. They both sit be- 
hind and talk. They address 
each other as “ Your honour,” 
asis the custom. The British 
officer passes his cheroot-case. 
Presently they drop the Urdu 
“lingua-franca” of India and 
proceed in the native officer’s 
mother-tongue. They “thee 
and thou” each other. ‘“ Yes,” 
the Englishman is going shoot- 
ing, a good markhar head be- 
ing still wanting in his collec- 
tion. The Pathan is going to 
settle some dispute about land 
and irrigation rights. He says: 
“We are not bemused by 
pleaders and lawyers in my 
country,” and tersely adds that 
a rifle-shot can often hasten a 
decision. They discuss politics. 
They are not the politics of 
Westminster. The Pathan has 
a shadowy glimmering idea of 
a great “jirga” somewhere in 
England, and the Englishman 
regards party politics as a 
dirty business. Their politics 
are of the Frontier. What 
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tribes are in a state of unrest, 
and why; who are the fire- 
brands; the latest exploit of 
the “Lifter” and other out- 
laws ; whether such and such a 
Malek is a man of his word; 
and kindred topics. 

Two troopers pass with their 
rifles across their saddle-bows. 
They are Border Military 
Police on patrol. The king’s 
mail was stopped and two 
Hindu traders kidnapped and 
held up to ransom not so long 
ago. 

On and on: the irrigated 
country has been left behind 
long ago, and nothing but 
desert borders the side of the 
road. Now and again a sparse 
cluster of tamarisk-tree whirls 
behind black against the stars. 
The passengers relapse into 
silence. The moon rises: stages 
are arrived at and left: ponies 
refuse to start, and have to be 
persuaded by a bight of rope 
slipped round a fetlock and 
hauled on from in front. The 
tonga is into the hills again. 
Gustave Doré’s illustrations of 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’ would con- 
vey the best impression of the 
country. Outcrops of salt show 
ghostly through the gloom, and 
all the streams have a border 
of coarse salt. Where they run 
across the road the wheels first 
crackle on the salt, then splash, 
then crackle again. The pass- 
engers get sleepy and doze. 
Only the men who are working 
for a share of the penny keep 
wide awake. At the stages the 


driver sometimes feels the tyres, 
gives a grunt, and fetches water 
which he pours over the fellies 
and the hubs. 


Once or twice 
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he has a few pulls at the stage. 
keeper’s pipe before starting, 
A thunderstorm mutters and 
grumbles away to the north- 
west, and the driver wonders 
if “ White-stone ” nullah will be 
in flood. He has seen it up 
to the ponies’ saddles after a 
storm in the hills. He plies his 
whip to get the right side of 
it as soon as possible. He 
stoops down and gets a mail- 
bag, which he gives to the 
orderly and tells him to put 
it behind the sahibs’ shoulders 
as a cushion. Consideration is 
due to them: they always give 
the driver a rupee, else the 
share of the postal pennies 
were too scanty for a wife and 
three children. At length 
dawn comes. The tonga is 
only two stages from the rail 
now. It rounds a_ corner 
amongst the low hills, and 
on the plain appear the fort, 
city, cantonments, and railway 
station. This pair of ponies 
are jaded and only trot. 
Through the gates of the 
level-crossing, by the station, 
past the parade-ground, where 
all the garrison are busy ; round 
to the right to the Kutcherri or 
Government offices the tonga 
goes, and draws up in a court- 
yard between the ‘post-office 
and the rest-house. The driver 
takes the mail-bags in, reclaim- 
ing the pillow-bag with a smile. 
The ostler unropes the luggage, 
and, assisted by the orderly, 
carries it to the rest-house. 
The passengers alight. The 
Britisher stretches himself, 
yawns, dives a hand in his 
pocket, gives something to the 
driver, ignores his wish that he 
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may speedily become the com- 
mander-in-chief, strides to the 
rest-house followed by a shiv- 
ering fox-terrier, and disappears 
shouting for tea and a bath. 
The driver gazes at his hand 
for a moment, puts two whole 
rupees in his pocket, and pro- 
ceeds to drive the native officer 
to the city and take his horses 
and himself to the tonga stables. 
The mail-bags, now augmented, 
next appear at the station in 
the forenoon. A varied crowd 
fills the hall behind the barrier. 
A goodly sprinkling of Sikhs, 
Pathans, and Punjabi Mussul- 
mans, each wearing one or 
more medals on a bit of black 
ribbon round his neck, is to be 
seen. They are sepoys going 
on leave and furlough. The 
train comes in, Thesweet and 
food sellers ply their trades 
with shrill cries. Screams, 
curses, oaths fill the air. <A 
harassed Eurasian guard tries 
to hurry things up. The mail- 
bags are given into his charge. 
The train starts, to the great 
danger of friends and relations, 
who will not stand back. It 
disappears down the line, and 
the platform is cleared by 
three policemen in red and blue 
turbans, blue shirts and khaki 
trousers. Along the valley goes 
the train, every peak and col 
in view being historic in the 
annals of the frontier: past 
a spit of protruding Afridi 
country; past stations like 
small forts, with bullet-proof 
shutters and loopholed, to 
rumble at last slowly over the 
bridge across the Indus. There 
are two hundred feet of water 
under this bridge, and the hot- 
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weather temperature is like 
unto Tophet here. A penny 
purchases a share of all the 
grim hard work and anxiety 
that went to the building. The 
scrambling over the rocks of 
the gorge during the survey ; 
the planning, the calculation, 
the draughting in the sleepy 
hot office under the punkah 
when the draughtsman’s arm 
wets the paper with perspira- 
tion ; the making of the girders 
in far-off England and their 
transport by sea and land: a 
man could not sleep at night 
for the fear lest the bridge he 
was building from either end 
would not meet dead true in 
the centre. Men died and were 
damaged in the building. They 
were all working for a penny. 
Nay! the penny may even 
fulfil a prophecy, ‘“ Whoso 
bridges the Indus shall hold 
the rule of the Punjab for 
ever.” So runs the old saying. 
On goes the train over stony 
plains, dancing in mirage until 
the land gets less sterile and 
Rawal Pindi is reached. Here 
the Walaiti-dak waits for the 
Peshawar-Bombay mail,—that 
wonderful train with its run 
of near 1600 miles. Then on 
and on it goes: down the line, 
past the mound said to cover 
the bones of Alexander’s horse 
Bucephalus, zig-zagging care- 
fully down hillsides and stretch- 
ing into full pace across the 
levels, across the mighty rivers 
of the Punjab, swirling down 
swollen with the melting snows 
of the Himalayas, every culvert 
and every bridge that bears 
it guarded by its blockhouse, 
until at last Lahore is reached. 
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The ex-soldier that drives the 
train wipes his streaming face 
with a piece of oily waste, and 
his engine being uncoupled, 
takes her off to the sheds. He 
and his colleagues have earned 
their share of the penny. Fresh 
men take charge and whirl it 
across the levels of the Punjab, 
past the holy city of the Sikhs, 
by mud- walled villages, irri- 
gation canals, well-cultivated 
fields, by forts and palaces, 
until that holy city to men of 
British race, Delhi, is reached. 
Away from these; past crumb- 
ling Delhis of dead and bygone 
kings, whose empty gates stare 
at a greater Empire’s work, 
carrying a greater king’s dak 
to the sea; past Agra the 
beautiful ; through the sparse 
jungle and empty plains and 
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flat - topped hills of Centra] 
India by Gwalior, rising like 
some huge ship above the plain, 
down to the steamy Bombay 
ghauts, where, by special men 
and special engines, the train 
is braked down, with shudder. 
ing, jarring wheels, to the level 
of the coast. Slowly down, 
through jungle, by cliff, across 
high-level bridge, by tunnel 
and reversing station. Then 
comes the swift rush across the 
plain to Bombay, with its slums 
and mansions, whirring looms 
and busy docks, the smell of 
the sea and the yellow-painted 
masts of ships. And the last 
of the mail in India is the great 
black mail-ship casting to sea 
from middle-ground anchorage, 
So passes the Royal Mail in 
the Indian Empire. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SWAY OF THE PEOPLE—THE SLEEPLESS EYE OF THE TREA- 
SURY — THE LESSON OF EGOISM—-THE QUESTION OF DEFENCE— 
A NEW INTERNATIONAL FACTOR—IDLENESS AND PENSIONS—THE 
SIBYLLINE BOOKS— FALSE PHILANTHROPY — THE WORSHIP OF 
THE CRIMINAL—MR CHURCHILL'S SENTIMENTALITY—AN ADMONI- 
TION FROM CARLYLE—GEORGE MEREDITH'S FRAGMENT — CELT 
AND SAXON—THE TRUE JOHN BULL. 


For some five years the 
party which has identified 
itself with the People has held 
sway in Britain. We are told 
every hour that we are the 
servants of the Popular Will. 
The representatives of Labour 
have exercised an influence 
which previously had never 
been theirs. The air is thick 
with prophecies of reform, and 
if there be not a reaction we 
are assured that a fire-new 
England will take the place of 
the country which has been 
the pride of countless genera- 
tions. It is perhaps wise, 
therefore, that we should step 
aside for a moment, and reflect 
what we are likely to suffer by 
the promised change. 

In the first place, there are 
those discomforts of life, which 
can easily be measured. The 
monstrous inquisition, unparal- 
leled for centuries, which now 
perplexes all honest citizens, is 
not pleasant to contemplate. 
Henceforth nothing must be 
hid from the eye of the Treas- 
ury. The countless forms, 
which every man is asked to 
fill up, are packed with pitfalls 
and uncertainties. And all the 
while the army of bureaucrats, 
the only army tolerable to the 
Radical, increases by leaps and 











bounds. This increase can 
result only in idleness, which 
everywhere follows bureau- 
cracy, and corruption, still dear 
to the Whiggish heart. Thus 
the natural vigour and honesty 
of the nation are sapped, that 
Mr Lloyd George may purchase 
more votes with more pensions. 
He has already discovered by 
some process, which can bear 
no relation whatever to the 
facts, that “people now live 
longer.” Thus hope does the 
work of inexperience. And, 
lest the capacity of the tax- 
payers’ money to buy votes 
should flag, he now promises 
“to make provision for per- 
sons who break down before 
reaching the pension age.” 
He will doubtless be as much 
surprised at the early age of 
“breaking-down” as he now 
is at the universal longevity, 
which he cheerfully assumes. 
These discomforts, bad as 
they are, are not irreparable. 
A wise Government will find a 
better means of raising revenue 
than inquisitorial extortion. 
The method of the thumbscrew 
will be abolished when our 
present tyrants are driven from 
office. But there is another 
disaster in which the Popular 
Will involves us, from which 
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escape will not be so easy. This 
disaster is at once subtle and 
widespread. It affects injuri- 
ously the very fibre of the race, 
and its influence can be exter- 
minated only by a change of 
heart. The vulgar demagogues, 
who now hold sway in our 
midst, have no other lesson to 
teach than the lesson of egoism. 
Daily and hourly they tell their 
dupes that politics is the art of 
getting something for nothing, 
that the value of a vote can 
best be expressed by a speedier 
pension or an extra twopence 
in the pocket. Thus they would 
elevate selfishness into a virtue 
and proclaim aloud that citizen- 
ship in its highest form is but 
an opportunity of extortion. 
Those who represent the Labour 
Party in Parliament have read- 
ily acquired the tricks of the 
orator, and they have used them 
solely in the interests of their 
own class. No single member 
of the Labour Party has ever 
spoken with the voice of patri- 
otism, or manifested by a word 
a pride in England or the Em- 
pire. In mind and spirit they 
are all crudely and openly par- 
ochial. It is profit they de- 
mand—profit not for Britain 
but for their friends. If they 
come from Manchester, they 
are content that the world 
should lie in ashes, so long as 
they can purchase their raw 
material at a low rate, and 
live cheaply at the expense of 
others. 

And by a natural irony those 
who talk most loudly of “ prin- 
ciple” display the frankest 
contempt for it. The Labour 
Party, Cobdenites to a man, in 
name at any rate, fiercely op- 
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poses free trade in the single 
commodity, Labour, which is at 
its disposition. The oneend and 
aim of all Trade Unions is the 
protection of labour. By the 
sternest laws the working man 
is forbidden to bring his skill 
and strength into the open 
market. Even if he has the 
chance of rising in his craft, he 
is forcibly prevented, lest the 
wastrel who works at his elbow 
should not share his success, 
In brief, nothing can exceed 
the harsh tyranny exercised by 
these champions of “liberty.” 
Before the Osborne judgment 
was given against them they 
insisted, with as little pity as 
reason, that even the Tories 
among them should pay for 
their advocacy of socialistic 
legislation, and it would be 
difficult to find in our political 
annals a grosser interference 
with freedom of conscience, 
This, then, we owe to the sudden 
encroachment of democracy: 
an electorate, a great part of 
which understands neither the 
worth nor the duty of the 
franchise, and is willing to see 
the ultimate discomfiture of 
its native land, if only it may 
enjoy the solace of a momentary 
pension. 

So is it that there is dis- 
cernible everywhere an aitti- 
tude of inaction and careless- 
ness. It seems almost a hopeless 
task to interest the People in 
the enterprises of Imperial 
Defence and Imperial Con- 
solidation. There are no pen- 
sions in Dreadnoughts; the 
worker is not sure that 
Colonial Preference would mean 
a higher wage for him, and 
thus he is easily persuaded by 
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his paid representatives to vote 
against the national security. 
Now of all the questions which 
must be asked and answered 
by the country, the question 
of defence comes first. Upon 
physical security depend all 
the arts and prosperities of 
life. Poetry, painting, the 
peaceful activities of the County 
Council, multiple and various, 
so dear to the newer citizen- 
ship, cannot be pursued at all 
if we are not secured against 
the irruption of our enemies. 
Defence, then, if it be not the 
highest intellectual pursuit, is 
still the supreme duty of 
man. As communities are 
_ constituted to-day, war is and 
must remain the ultima ratio. 
If we wish to hold our place 
in the fierce competition of 
nations, we must be strong 
enough to fight our battles 
with courage and_ success. 
Thus the power of national 
defence is the measure of 
national energy. How does 
our democracy answer to the 
test? Our citizens, taught for 
nothing, fed for nothing, doc- 
tored for nothing, obstinately 
refuse to pay the price of their 
nurture. Everything seems 
light to them save military 
service, They will cheerfully 
endure unemployment, the bore- 
dom of loafing, the impertin- 
ence of political agitators. But 
ask them to undergo instruc- 
tion in bearing and firing arms, 
and they return an indignant 
negative. They are free-born 
Britons, and they see no 
reason why they should strike 
a blow to protect their coun- 
try and their homes. They 
will permit the taxpayers to 
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support an army, the smaller 
the better, as its maintenance 
interferes with their pensions. 
And that is as far as their 
complacency will carry them. 

Fortunately for them, Eng- 
land is set in a silver sea, and 
hitherto they have borne the 
shame only, not the discomfort, 
of standing unarmed in the 
face of armed and jealous 
neighbours, Their votes en- 
able them to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities, and their repre- 
sentatives assure them con- 
stantly that, so long as they 
refrain from arms, nobody will 
be mean enough to attack 
them. But the vast develop- 
ment of the German Navy 
during the last ten years, the 
solid programme which Ger- 
many has imposed upon herself 
in the future, might have been 
expected to make clear to the 
citizens of England the gravity 
of their position. If England 
hears even an echo of the build- 
ing of her rival’s ships, she 
pays no heed to it. Why should 
she trouble her head about 
the dangers of the future? It 
is a long time since the Dutch 
sailed up the Medway, and 
after all, the damage which 
she inflicted was not very 
great. So England puts on 
its foolish little cap, and 
watches its foolish little foot- 
ball matches, with all the se- 
curity and content which are 
bred of ignorance. 

And yet the danger which 
threatens us cannot be gain- 
said. As Admiral Mahan has 
pointed out, most temperately, 
in ‘The Daily Mail,’ the increase 
in the German Navy has 
brought into our midst “a 
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new international factor, to 
be reckoned with in all calcu- 
lations where oppositions of 
national interests may arise.” 
What may be the purpose of 
Germany matters to us not a 
jot. Even if the protection of 
her commerce were the one 
and only cause of her energy, 
even if William II. had never 
mentioned an empire on the 
sea, it would be a duty we owe 
our pride and self-respect to 
take note of it. And our de- 
mocracy’s indifference is the 
best proof of our democracy’s 
failure. If the Labour Party 
were supreme in the State there 
would be no ship- building at 
all—only doles; and we all 
know that its advent to power, 
which God avert, would mean 
the instant ruin of England. 
Nor, as things are, have we 
much cause for congratulation. 
The figures recorded in the 
journals and acknowledged by 
the Admiralty afford little 
comfort. In the spring of 1913 
we shall have twenty - five 
Dreadnoughts ; Germany, with 
far less to do with them, will 
have twenty-one. And even 
our numerical superierity is 
discounted by the fact that the 
firing-power of the German ships 
is greater than ours. Mean- 
while Austria, which we have 
alienated without purpose, and 
Italy are doing their best to aid 
their ally. Then in the matter 
of docks we are still more sadly 
to seek. On the East Coast, 
where alone they will be valu- 
able, we have one and contem- 
plate three more, a poor match 
for the twelve which Germany 
will presently boast, fully 
equipped for any emergency. 
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Worst of all, the necessary 
concentration (or manacling) of 
our fleet in the North Sea 
makes it possible that we may 
lose our hold upon the Medi- 
terranean, and has already 
lowered the prestige which 
once was ours on every naval 
station in the world. 

We would not on any account 
arouse unnecessary alarm. To 
shout wolf inopportunely is a 
swift method of suicide. But 
it is every one’s business, in 
these times of lethargy, to call 
attention to the task of defence 
which may confront us, and to 
deplore the inanition and self- 
ishness of our voters, who be- 
lieve that with a mixed policy 
of idleness and pensions we can 
combat the best drilledand most 
determined enemy in the world. 
As abroad, so at home, our out- 
look is circumscribed. Nothing 
will persuade us to change the 
fiscal system which Manchester 
(not England) deemed indis- 
pensable sixty years ago. In 
the stern face of hostile tariffs, 
Cobden’s utterances still seem 
the last word of wisdom. 
Whatever that rigidly pedantic 
economist said is accepted by 
the unthinking majority of our 
countrymen as of divine in- 
spiration. The fact that Japan, 
in framing her new tariff, con- 
temptuously omitted England 
from the argument because 
Englishmen, being free-traders, 
had nothing to offer in ex- 
change for privileges, makes 
no impression upon our national 
obstinacy. The continual de- 
mands of our colonies for 
preferential treatment fall on 
deaf ears. To save ourselves 
trouble we bow the knee to 4 
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fetish. We isolate our kins- 
men oversea, or drive them un- 
willingly into the arms of our 
commercial rivals. Our Prime 
Minister rewards their gener- 
osity in giving us a patriotic 
preference with a jest, and 
answers their legitimate de- 
mand with a curt reference to 
a threadbare theory. Again 
it is the nation’s energy which 
is at fault. It is far easier to 
repeat an ancient maxim than 
to inaugurate a new system, 
and England still rejects, in 
the spirit of smug satisfaction, 
the offer of our dominions. 
Each time the offer is made it 
is perforce less, and when at 
last England awakes to the 
necessity, she will have to con- 
tent herself with a shadow of 
what might have been hers. 
Has she forgotten the story of 
the Sibylline books? The nine 
scrolls have eluded us, as they 
eluded Tarquin the Proud. If 
the three remaining scrolls are 
offered us, shall we reject them 
also? Assuredly we shall, un- 
less the People can be aroused 
once more to energy and an 
honest purpose. 

The prevailing lack of energy 
is not the only mark of our 
decay. Our Government has 
lately fallen into a pit of sen- 
timentality. There is nothing 
that the Radicals hate so bit- 
terly as a just and mastering 
man. As once they detested 
Cecil Rhodes, so to-day they 
are afraid to find a post for 
Lord Kitchener, lest he should 
dare to exercise his brilliant 
talents. They are not afraid 
to pamper wastrels, and to 
squander the country’s revenue 
upon the unfit. Here, indeed, 
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they have found a wide field of 
energy. They have run up and 
down the country proclaiming 
the wickedness of thrift and 
enterprise, and promising that 
their budgets shall be a proper 
revenge upon those infamous 
ones who have dared to rise 
from the gutter. Perhaps their 
peeans in praise of thriftlessness 
are beginning to sound a trifle 
flat. Perhaps Mr Lloyd George’s 
promise to tax the rich is not 
greeted with quite so loud a 
guffaw as erstwhile. But 
whatever the cause, the senti- 
mentalists have been looking 
about for a new pet, and Mr 
Churchill, our arch-sentimen- 
talist, has found him in the 
criminal. The speech which 
he made a month ago on Prison 
Reform has tears of inapposite 
pity in every paragraph, and 
the manner in which it was 
received by sentimentalists out- 
side the House proves that it 
touched a tender chord in many 
a foolish heart. 

Pity and sympathy are the 
noblest sentiments when they 
are not reserved for those who, 
in Carlyle’s words, “will not 
have pity on themselves, and 
will force the Universe and the 
Laws of Nature to have no 
pity on them.” But it seems 
sometimes as though there 
were a certain dulness in the 
exercise of a simple and legiti- 
mate pity. The true sentiment- 
alist, for instance, wastes no 
thought upon the victims of 
fraud and rapine, greed and 
cruelty. The widow robbed of 
her income, the man bashed 
to death in defence of his pro- 
perty, do not touch the re- 
former’s imagination. The re- 
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former reserves his tears for 
Bill Sykes, who adds violence 
to burglary, and does not 
shrink from murder if. he 
thinks it necessary. Mr 
Churchill speaks of the treasure 
which lurks in the heart of 
every man, “if only you can 
find it.” Mr Galsworthy is 
eloquent concerning the “spir- 
ituality”” of the convict. And 
we cannot help thinking that, 
while the dramatist is led 
away by a picturesque senti- 
mentality, the politician is 
succumbing to that unthink- 
ing love of democracy, which 
at last finds comfort only in 
the lowest. 

With some of Mr Churchill’s 
suggestions we are in practical 
agreement. The attempt to 
cut off the supply of criminals 
at the main, if ever it be made, 
deserves success. To substitute 
a penal drill for prison will at 
least defer the definite entrance 
of young offenders into the 
criminal class. At the same 
time, Mr Churchill might have 
made a better claim to sincerity, 
had he not asked for the ap- 
plause of the mob by an in- 
jurious reference to the class 
to which he is privileged to 
belong. ‘The evil [of juvenile 
committal] only falls on the sons 
of the working classes,” he 
said. ‘The sons of the other 
classes commit many of the 
same offences. In their boister- 
ous and exuberant spirits in the 
days at Oxford or Cambridge, 
they commit offences for which 
scores of the sons of the work- 
ing -classes are committed to 
oe without any injury 

ing inflicted on them.” This 
we believe to be entirely untrue. 
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The punishable hooliganism of 
the streets differs not only in 
degree but in kind from the 
exuberance of undergraduates, 
But Mr Churchill must make 
his appeal to class-hatred at 
all hazards, and he cannot in- 
treduce even a measure of 
leniency without the custom- 
ary pandering to the mob. 
Wise, too, is Mr Churchill’s 
effort to make the path of the 
emerging prisoner as easy as 
possible. When a man has 
purged his offence he should be 
given every chance to re-enter 
the ranks of industry. Vin- 
dictiveness should not pursue 
him without the jail. But 
the difficulty of rehabilitation, 
which proceeds not from our 
system but from human nature, 
is wellnigh insuperable. It is 
society, as represented by his 
own friends and acquaintances, 
that is the worst foe of the 
discharged prisoner. Nor can 
we precisely blame the em- 
ployers, who choose from an 
overstocked market those who 
have never been tempted into 
devious ways. Truly the way 
of the transgressor is, and will 
always be, hard. And those 
who attempt to soften it, save 
before the prison doors open 
and when they close upon 4 
sentence achieved, are doing 
their best to put a premium 
on crime and to discourage 
honesty and hard work. 
That crime must be pun- 
ished, and punished severely, 
is the first law of social life. 
If revenge be a kind of wild 
justice, justice ought to be 
a kind of tame revenge. It 
is the duty of the State to 
avenge the offences and assaults 
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committed upon it. To check 
the criminal in his career of 
crime, to deter by a wholesome 
example of suffering the wav- 
erers who stand on the border 
line of honesty and turpi- 
tude—this also is the business 
of punishment. And no system 
will ever be effective that is 
not adequately severe. “The 
essence of punishment,” says 
Sir Alfred Wills, who speaks 
with the voice not of senti- 
mentalism but of authority, 
“is to subject a man to con- 
ditions which are irksome, dis- 
agreeable, even painful to him.” 
To relax these conditions is 
to encourage the malefactor. 
Worse still, an undue leniency 
to the malefactor creates “a 
sense of injustice in the respect- 
able man who has never broken 
the law or failed to do honest 
work when he could get it.” 
It is true that the respectable 
man is lying to-day under a 
grave suspicion ; but we cannot 
yet do without him, and what 
Sir Alfred Wills wittily calls 
“the unconvicted portion of 
the community ” is still worth 
some little consideration. 

Mr Churchill is of another 
opinion. He is all for soft 
methods and amiable recrea- 
tions. It is not enough for 
him that our prisoners live 
in palaces, where the tempera- 
ture is always “rightly ad- 
justed,” where the proper food 
is given “to maintain health 
and strength,” where doctors, 
chaplains, and visitors are 
always at hand to bring 
comfort and advice. He finds 
@ certain dulness and monotony 
in prison-life which he is de- 
termined to mitigate. Our 
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prisoners, he says, “need brain 
food as well as ordinary life 
food.” Accordingly, with the 
aid -of Mr Lloyd George he 
will provide them with lec- 
tures and an occasional band. 
Thus “the mentality and 
spirituality ” of the prisoners, 
to use Mr Galsworthy’s words, 
will be properly encouraged. 
Thus the law-breaker will be 
given privileges withheld from 
the more commonplace citizen, 
whose knowledge of the crow- 
bar and jemmy is rudimentary. 
Some months ago the Somerset 
Light Infantry sent its band 
to Dartmoor, and “it was an 
amazing thing,” says Mr 
Churchill, “the effect pro- 
duced on these poor people.” 
We have no doubt it was. 
The effect would have been 
amazing also if the band of 
the Somerset Light Infantry 
had played in Bethnal Green 
or Bermondsey to poor simple 
folk who had never picked a 
pocket or cracked a crib in 
their lives. But they, poor 
souls, have not quickened the 
“higher sentimentalism,” and 
they must remain without 
music and all unlectured un- 
til by theft or violence they 
have qualified themselves for 
Mr Churchill’s sympathy. 
Moreover, it appears that the 
principle of democracy is to be 
introduced forthwith into our 
prisons. Henceforth the sacred 
will of the victim shall prevail. 
As it is now reputed to be 
the whole duty of Parliament 
to give the people what it 
wants, so the governors of our 
jails will presently be asked 
to give their prisoners what 
they want. Those who like 
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solitary confinement will be 
privileged to enjoy it. Those 
to whom it is irksome and 
disagreeable shall suffer its 
annoyance for one month only, 
One thing alone remains for 
Mr Churchill to accomplish. 
He should take the advice of 
the late Jonathan Wild, and 
see to it that no criminal be 
so unfairly treated as to be 
tried by “twelve men of the 
opposite party.” Why should 
a burglar obey any verdict 
save that given by his peers 
—his fellow-craftsmen, who 
know both his tricks and his 
temptations? Only let us give 
this liberal interpretation to 
trial by jury, and henceforth 
we may spare ourselves the cost 
of our prisons. Crime might 
increase; but one thing is very 
certain, with the acceptance of 
Mr Wild’s policy, there would 
be no more convicted criminals. 

But Mr Churchill proved his 
sentimentality not only in his 
proposals, but in the very fibre 
of his speech. In a peroration 
which won him the expected 
meed of cheers, he urged us 
never to “forget that a con- 
vict stands deprived of every- 
thing a free man calls life.” 
He insisted that we must rec- 
ognise calmly and dispassion- 
ately “the rights of convicted 
criminals against the State.” 
It is only cant that can rec- 
ognise such rights. The con- 
victed criminal, by his own 
act, has placed himself in the 
hands of the State without 
any other rights than those 
prescribed by his sentence. 
What Mr Churchill completely 
forgets is that the criminal is 
sent to prison for depriving 
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perfectly innocent persons of 
life or health. Have the vic- 
tims no rights against the 
criminal save to deplore hig 
isolation and to pay for his in- 
tellectual amusements? About 
the same time when Mr 
Churchill delivered his sym- 
pathetic oration upon crime 
two amiable gentlemen, in 
order to obtain a little money 
without working for it, bat- 
tered in the head of an in- 
offensive citizen. They also 
clubbed to death a dog which 
had the temerity to interrupt 
their business. Have these 
gentry, we should like to 
know, rights against the 
State? Are they to be wooed 
softly with music, the food of 
love, and nurtured on lectures 
and magic-lanterns? And are 
they still to claim our pity 
when they emerge from prison 
after the ten years or the forty 
lectures to which they have 
been sentenced? And shall no 
thought of pity be harboured 
for the bruised head of their 
victim ? 

After reading Mr Churchill’s 
speech, and the flood of sym- 
pathy which it evoked, we 
turned to an essay entitled 
‘Model Prisons,’ by Thomas 
Carlyle, that scourge of false 
philanthropists, who for some 
secret, inscrutable reason has 
long enjoyed the sentimental 
patronage of the Radical party. 
And in this essay we find the 
passage which follows, and 
which we transcribe without 


apology : 
“ What sort of reformers and 


workers are you, that work 
only on the rotten material? 
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That never think of meddling 
with the material while it con- 
tinues sound ; that stress it and 
strain it with new rates and 
assessments, till once it has 
given way and declared itself 
rotten: whereupon you snatch 
greedily at it, and say, Now 
let us try to do some good 
upon it! You mistake in every 
way, my friends: the fact is, 
you fancy yourselves men of 
virtue, benevolence, what not: 
and you are not even men of 
sincerity, and honest sense. I 
grieve to say it; but it is true. 
Good from you, and your opera- 
tions, is not to be expected. 
You may go down!” 


These words were written 
sixty years ago. Are they not 
fresh and apt and just to-day ? 

A new book by George Mere- 
dith, though it be but a frag- 
ment, a sketch, is far pleasanter 
to contemplate than the phil- 
anthropic platitudes of Mr 


Churchill. For, brief and un- 
finished as is ‘Celt and 
Saxon’ (Constable & Co.), 


there is not a page in the book 
that does not bear the unique, 
authentic impress of its author. 
It is a sketch, not in the sense 
that other men’s sketches merit 
the name. It is plain that 
George Meredith reversed the 
usual process. Of action the 
book is absolutely destitute. 
Nothing whatever happens 
in its three hundred pages. 
The characters of the drama, 
which might have been, are 
none too distinct. We see 
them through a blurred veil of 
words. They are Irish or 
English. They stand for these 
qualities or those, but as real, 
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living, sentient human beings 
they have not yet taken their 
place in the world of Mere- 
dith’s invention. But one 
element of the many that go 
to the making of a book is 
finished and perfect. The style 
is the style of a masterpiece, to 
which nothing could be added. 
Here is Meredith, character- 
istic and himself. His prose is 
the prose of a poet, forceful, 
packed with imagery, alive 
with metaphor and suggestion. 
The irony, which was ever his 
quick method of presentation, 
scintillates on every page. 
And nowhere could we find a 
more lucid comment on Mere- 
dith’s method than in the frag- 
ment here wisely submitted to 
us. The most of men make 
their sketches in the baldest of 
phrases, in a kind of desperate 
shorthand. Meredith left all 
unfinished save his style. He 
had but one means of expres- 
sion, and that the highest of 
which he was capable. What 
an eloquent comment on those 
foolish persons who have pre- 
tended that he purposely and 
aforethought decorated _his 
periods ! 

Here, then, he has given us 
the brilliant talk, which would 
have been his commentary on 
the action of the finished work, 
and we must e’en be content 
with it. And, as we read it, 
we cannot but arrive at the 
reason why it never was re- 
touched by the master’s hand. 
The theme, in a sense, is the 
theme of a journalist. Its in- 
terest ebbs and flows with 
the political situation. The 


emotions which it involves are 
very violent when they are 
25 
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captured in the columns of a 
newspaper. They do not go 
very deep down into the human 
heart, and we can understand 
easily how it was that Meredith, 
having expressed them with all 
his eloquence, thought it hardly 
worth while to carry them 
from the pit of speech inte 
the “wider sphere of action.” 

Moreover, the motive of the 
book—the opposition of the 
so-called Celt to the so-called 
Saxon—has been the excuse 
for a larger mass of loose, 
indistinguishable talk since 
Meredith made his _ sketch, 
than any other topic under 
heaven. Thousands of restless 
persons have tackled this dark, 
unsolved problem of race with- 
out any other qualification for 
the task than an unreasoning 
pride. Their enormous assump- 
tion that there dwells side by 
side in the British Isles twe 
distinct and opposite races, is 
wholly unjustified. The mix- 
ture of our blood has been so 
subtly made as to defy analysis, 
and no generalisation has ever 
been advanced by the fanatics 
of race that cannot be instantly 
refuted. In every country there 
may be observed the same con- 
flict of opposite temperaments. 
Everywhere the joyous, the 
reckless, the extravagant con- 
fronts the narrow, the practical, 
the penurious. But elsewhere 
it is not thought necessary to 
invent an imaginary Celt, with 
no warrant to history, to be 
thwarted perpetually in his 
journey towards salvation by 
a heavy-witted, portly knave 
of a Saxon. 

It is not fanciful, perhaps, 
to discern in the extravagant 
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treatment of his theme the 
reason why George Meredith 
put his sketch aside. It wag 
not for him to follow the com- 
mon, uninstructed scribe into 
a labyrinth of prejudice, to 
base upon a problematic Celt 
who has lost every mark of his 
race,-and a visionary Saxon 
who never existed, the inter- 
esting clash of two contrary 
tempers. The contrary tem- 
pers exist, and will exist al- 
ways, apart from all super- 
stitions of Celt and Saxon, It 
is thus, indeed, that Meredith 
most moderately poses his own 
problem: ‘“ Common - sense,” 
says he, “is necessarily critical 
in collision with vapours,” 
There is the heart of the matter, 
and when we have reached it 
there will be no more conflict 
of Irish and English, of Gascon 
and Norman, of South German 
and Prussian. Fancy is at 
feud with fact all the world 
over, and we may admit this 
without becoming the victims 
of a far-fetched ethnology. 
Mr Meredith, however, was 
the true child of his age, and 
he saw when he made this 
sketch—was it in the ’Sixties? 
—the hideous frame of John 
Bull pervading all things. 
Now John Bull, as Meredith 
conceived him, never existed, 
and the mere conception of 
him, with his side - whiskers 
and his enormous pear! buttons, 
was long ago relegated to the 
obscurer theatres of Paris. But 
here he is, large as life, as 
memory has preserved him, and 
sketched by the hand of 8 
master. ‘Ideal of his country, 
Bull has none—he hates the 
word; it smells of heresy, op- 
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position to his image. It is an 
exercise of the imagination to 
accept an ideal, and his digestive 
organs reject it, after the 
manner of the most beautiful 
likeness to him conjurable to the 
mind—that flowering stomach, 
the sea-anemone, which opens 
to anything and speedily casts 
out what it cannot consume. 
He is a positive sham, a practi- 
cal corporation, and the best 
he can see is the mirror held 
up to him by his bards of the 
press and his jester Frank 
Guffaw. There, begirt by 
laughing ocean-waves, mani- 
festly blest, he glorifies his 
handsome roundness, like that 
other Foam-Born, which the 
decorative Graces robed in vest- 
ments not so wonderful as 
printed sheets.” There is much 
more to the same purpose, 
which gives Meredith’s style an 
admirable exercise, and carries 
us no nearer to the portrait- 
ure of England or Ireland or 
Wales. 

And when, at last, Meredith 
adjures England to be loved 
and to banish Bull, it is hard 
to follow him. For the Bull 
of his imagining was never 
adopted by England. He is 
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the pack-saddle ass of vanities 
and susceptibilities which were 
never national, which were 
never more than parochial. In 
truth, it is always dangerous 
to symbolise in a single figure 
the complex amalgam of races, 
characters, and temperaments 
which go to the making of a 
nation. John Bull, as Meredith 
imagines him, will not stand 
for England until Ireland 
and Tammany Hall are indis- 
tinguishable. 

Is it too much to believe, 
then, that Meredith put aside 
his sketch because the passing 
years proved to him the in- 
security of its basis? We 
think not, and if ‘Celt and 
Saxon’ gave way to ‘Rhoda 
Fleming’ and ‘Sandra Belloni,’ 
we cannot regret that it comes 
to us in its unfinished state. 
The qualities for which we 
prize it—its vivid style, in 
which every phrase is a picture, 
the fine supremacy of the verb 
over the adjective, the noble 
choice of strong and living 
words—are there in their 
maturity; and what matters 
it if he has left the battle 
of Ireland and England still 
undecided ? 
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KING JAMES AND THE ENGLISH PURITANS: 
AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT. 


THAT “the right High and 
mightie Prince, JAMES by the 
grace of God King of great 
Britannie, France, and Irelande, 
Defender of the faith, &c.,” 
was the son of Mary Queen of 
Scots and the father of Charles 
L., is one of those facts which 
lend from time to time an air 
of strangeness and paradox to 
the study of history. The 
glamour of romance has in- 
vested the personality of his 
mother with an interest that 
grows rather than diminishes 
with the lapse of years, and 
the note of high tragedy no 
less than the magnitude of the 
issues involved in his death 
has made the character of the 
“ Martyr-king” a subject upon 
which the sympathies and, we 
must add, the prejudices of 
men are still sharply divided. 
But neither legend nor cult has 
ever been associated with the 
name of King James. To the 
historian, it is true, he is a 
factor of considerable import- 
ance, at least in the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs both of England and 
of Scotland; by the ordinary 
reader he is regarded with a 
mixture of indifference and 
contempt, from which not even 
the eulogy of the translators of 
the Authorized Version has 
availed to rescue him. Yet 
that eulogy was not wholly 
unmerited, and while occasional 
references in State papers may 
suggest that his personal char- 
acter was open to graver cen- 
sures than any which have 


usually been passed upon it, 
they do not render the study 
of the motives of his public 
actions less instructive or less 
necessary. 

One historical document of 
some considerable value for 
this purpose has lately been 
discovered in the Archbishop’s 
Library at Lambeth. It is a 
small quarto pamphlet of 48 
pages, entitled ‘An humble 
Supplication for Toleration and 
libertie to enioy and observe 
the ordinanees of Christ Insus 
in th’ administration of his 
Churches in lieu of humane 
constitutions.’ For reasons 
which will readily suggest 
themselves from what follows, 
it bears the name neither of 
authors, publisher, nor printer, 


but we learn that it was 
addressed to the king 
in 1609 by “Your Ma. 
most loyall, faithfull and 


obedient Subiects, some of the 
late silenced and deprived 
Ministers and people consent- 
ing in iudgement with them.” 
The seventeenth century has 
left us a rich store of histor- 
ical pamphlets of very various 
degrees of interest, and in itself 
this “humble supplication” 
might not seem to call for 
more particular notice than a 
number of others, but for one 
fact: the silenced ministers 
contrived by some means that 
it should reach the King, and 
its wide margins are enriched 
with copious annotations by 
James himself. How the copy 
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came subsequently to find a 
place upon the shelves at 
Lambeth it is perhaps im- 
possible to determine with cer- 
tainty; but it is, no doubt, 
either one of the collection of 
books formerly belonging to 
Prince Henry which the 
Library possesses, or a gift 
to Archbishop Bancroft for 
his guidance in dealing, if not 
with its unknown authors, at 
any rate with the “ people 
consenting in iudgement with 
them.” 

They were less easily dealt 
with than discovered, as Laud 
found, thirty years later, in 
regard to the Scottish Cov- 
enanters and their “most cun- 
ning sly and dangerous pam- 
phlet.” Deprived the ministers 
might be, but (apart from 
public ministrations) silenced 
they certainly were not. And, 
the fate of the Millenary 
Petition notwithstanding, they 
seem still to have been hoping 
that an appeal to the King 
in person might relieve them 
of the burden of subscription 
which was being enforced 
upon them by his authority. 
It must be confessed that the 
terms of their address to him 
were ill adapted to secure the 
end which they desired. They 
wished to be conciliatory: had 
they not adorned the title- 
page with a Latin motto from 
Tertullian, “We reverence the 
Emperor as a man second to 
God, and to God alone in- 
ferior,” — a sentiment which 
should have been grateful to 
Stuart ears. But in the first 
fifty lines of the treatise they 
manage to offend twice —a 
singularly inauspicious open- 
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ing. They profess that their 
warrant for approaching James 
is that “Wee have out of 
your gracious proceedinges to- 
wards some of a Romish & 
disaffected spirit discerned a 
great and comfortable pre- 
sumption, that it shalbe law- 
full for each loyall and re- 
ligious subiect . . . not only 
to sigh at home in the case 
of publike and private griev- 
ances, but (so farre as it may 
be done with all dew regarde 
and reverence) to crye also by 
way of Supplication in the 
eare of his Prince.” Now, 
whatever may be the truth 
as to the friendliness of James 
to Rome at different periods of 
his reign—and from the Chis- 
holm letter onwards the subject 
is involved in difficulty —the 
treatment of the Recusants 
before and after Guy Fawkes’ 
plot in 1605 made such an 
allusion at least impolitic, and 
the King’s note in the margin 
“A presumptuouse lye, wit- 
nesse both the yrishe popish & 
the englishe puritaines peti- 
tions,” shows his irritation at 
being supposed to be ready to 
inaugurate an era of general 
toleration. It would, of course, 
be unreasonable to expect that 
men smarting under a sense of 
injustice and inspired with a 
fanatical belief in the sole 
validity of their own principles 
should always choose their 
words with diplomatic nicety ; 
but if the ministers believed, 
as we must suppose, that 
there had been a weakening in 
policy in one direction, and 
appealed for a similar conces- 
sion to themselves on that 
ground, a sense of fitness (if 
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not the worldly wisdom which 
they doubtless despised) might 
have induced them to refrain 
from adding a hope that “ th’ 
Almightie hath reserved [the 
King’s] sacred persone to be the 
proper meane and instrument 
. . . Of a final ruine to that 
Dagon of Rome, and to all the 
appendants & pompe thereof.” 

The second cause of offence 
betrays perhaps an undue sen- 
sitiveness on the King’s part, 
but as he glosses the reference 
to their own “conscience of 
the integritie and dutiefulnes 
of our hearts” with “in youre 
owin conceate,” there can be 
no doubt as toitseffect. After 
declaring that ‘‘wee acknow- 
ledge you are the Lords Lieu- 
tenent,” and eulogising his 
conduct of secular affairs, the 
petitioners continue: “And 
therefore we can not otherwise 
apprehend but that you will 
performe the like in the cause 
of the Lords spirituall King- 
dome: wherein if you shall 
answereably to the addresse 
and instructions you have from 
him sway your royal Scepter 
... your Ma: shall greatly 
honour your selfe in the eye of 
your people, and establish the 
throne you sit on.” Upon this 
James notes: “This distruste- 
full ‘if’ is maliciouse, since my 
care for the lordis spirituall 
kingdome is so well knowin 
both at hoame & abroade as 
well by my daylie actions as by 
my printed bookes.” We have 
here the first of several allu- 
sions made by the King to his 
published works which he re- 
garded with a vanity not 
after all confined to authors of 
exalted station. It will, how- 


ever, be admitted, we think, 
that it receives some amusing 
illustrations. Thus when the 
ministers maintain that they 
do not find “either in the 
doctrine propounded in the 
Gospel, or in the practise ob- 
served by the Apostles in the 
churches planted by them, any 
warrant for Provinciall or 
Diocesan Bishops,” James, who 
was about to restore the Epis- 
copate to Scotland, notes that 
“my laste booke sayeth the 
contraire.” One can only 
regret that the vexed problem 
of the early government of the 
Church did not receive its final 
solution in the judgement of 
the English Solomon. But 
then, as he says later in another 
connection, “Your Skottishe 
brethren are endewid with a 
contraire light.” 

After this it is not surprising 
to find the lengthy discussion 
of “ paritie” and subordination 
which occurs in the middle of 
the appeal described as “a 
villanouse skorne of my basili- 
con doron,” while the complaint 
that the Prelates have paid no 
heed to the writers’ “most 
equall Offer of Disputation” on 
the points at issue is answered, 
“Ye have benemarrid in getting 
too muche hearing & leave to 
dispute, as I saye in my basili- 
con doron.” The comment de- 
rives additional interest from 
the fact that the Basilicon 
Doron was written for Prince 
Henry’s benefit at least ten 
years earlier and four years 
before James added England 
to Scotland. But the ministers 
were seriously mistaken if they 
imagined that the Sovereign 
to whom they addressed them- 
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selves was the same man who 
had written to Queen Elizabeth 
on behalf of Cartwright and 


Udal. How great was the 
change may be judged from 
his answer to their argument 
that “the observed experience 
of sundrie yeares under your 
Ma, and your predecessor Q. 
Elizabeth doth witnes .. . 
that for freeing the Church 
from the sickenes of Division 
and Faction, the urging of 
... Conformitie is no receipt 
of any soveraine vertue”; for 
James bluntly replies, “The 
too great toleration of you in 
quene elizabeths tyme hath 
made you now to be prikkels 
in oure sydes,” and again, “by 
the contrarie too muche lenitie 
maketh you so prowde.” 

It was in fact just at this 
point that there lay the funda- 
mental difference between the 
King’s policy and that which 
the ministers wished to com- 
mend to him. As against the 
Prelates they urge that they 
themselves “neither hold in 
opinion nor intertaine in prac- 
tise any matter either preiudi- 
ciall to your royall State, Sup- 
remacie and Prerogatives (as 
our Adversaries doe),” and they 
speak of the “accursed paritie” 
[sc. of ecclesiastical and civil 
jurisdiction ]“ which incountreth 
the subordination of officers, 
which we, agreeably to the word 
of trueth, doe mainteine to be 
of as necessary and worthie use 
in the body of Christ as in a 
body naturall.” James pro- 
nounces the argument to be an 
“aequivocation upon the worde 
of paritie,” and it is worth while 
to consider both the limits of 
their toleration and the con- 
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ception of subordination which 
is putforward. The petitioners 
ask that there may be allowed 
to them “by way of Tolera- 
tion” three things: “ Férst, 
the libertie of enioying and 
practising the holy ordinances 
enacted and left by the Lord 
for the perpetual direction and 
guiding of his Churches. 
Secondly, an entier exemption 
from the iurisdiction of the 
said Prelates and their officers. 
And lastly, this happines to 
live under the commaund and 
charge of any your suberdinate 
civill Magistrats, and so to be 
for our actions and cariage in 
the ministerie accomptable unto 
them,” On the first point the 
King answers, “Ye have that 
libertie allreaddie, if ye coulde 
be contentid”: in regard to 
the third he comments, with 
an unexpected flash of humour, 
“Cuntry constables goodlie 
spirituall judges.” The minis- 
ters elaborate their “Lastly ” 
at considerable length. “We 
hold,” they say, “that all 
Officers and Ministers of the 
Gospel ought to be subiect to 
your High[ness] and to all and 
everie your subordinate civill 
Magistrates. And that the 
civil Magistrates only ought 
to be the Overseers of Pro- 
vinces and Dioceses, and of 
the severall Churches therein.” 
This elicits a repetition of the 
former gibe, “And so the con- 
stables are properlie bishopis 
and churche gouvernouris.” 
Again the request that “some 
of your subalterne civill officers 
may be appointed by you to 
demand and receive of each 
church a dew and just accompt 
of their proceedings,” being fol- 
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lowed by strictures upon synods, 
is answered, “Shoemakers then 
are better juges than devynes 
of eclesiasticall causis & pointis 
of devinitie.” The ministers 
acknowledge “no other... 
authoritie for the overseeing, 
ruling and censuring of particu- 
lar Churches . . . in the case of 
their misgovernement, then that 
which is originally invested in 
your Royall person, & from 
it derived to such of your 
laitie as you shall judge 
worthie to be deputed to the 
execution of the same under 
you.” The retort, “Quhy then 
doe ye not obeye the Kings 
lawis that are allreaddie maide, 
quhom ye grawnte to be youre 
supreme magistrate,” was an 
obvious one, but for all that 
it might be thought that so 
frankly Erastian a theory of 
Church government would 
surely have commended itself 
to James. Such an interpreta- 
tion, however, does scant jus- 
tice either to the King’s 
perspicacity or the views of 
the ministers. They left him 
under no delusion as to their 
real meaning. A sneer at 
the alleged derivation of the 
authority of the Episcopal 
ministry from Rome (which 
James describes as “a notori- 
ouse & shameles lye”) is 
prefaced by a_ parenthetic 
reference to their own: we 
“avow and professe that wee 
have and ought to have our 
whole spirituall office and 


power of administration at 
home and from among our 
selves.” The King would have 
been dull of wit if he had 
failed to note, “but not to 
holde 
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ye are Chrystis immediate 
vicars”; and he adds sig- 
nificantly on a later page, 
“Millions of brain-sike popis 
are more dangerouse then one.” 

The crux of the matter lay, 
as in the last resort it must do, 
not in the domain of historical 
investigation but of its present 
application in practice. The 
ministers profess their readi- 
ness to obey subaltern civil 
magistrates, yet they object 
to the Prelates that they 
“would subiect us to the 
wil and power of man, by 
pressing us to admit in matters 
of religion the bare wil and 
pleasure of man, and to acknow- 
ledge in him an absolute power 
for the ordering of things some- 
time indifferent (in the number 
whereof the things in contro- 
versie are not), and for an un- 
proportionable distribution of 
punishments.” James queries, 
“Quhaire is now the King’s 
Supremacie & youre greate 
obedience to him?” fairly 
enough from his point of view, 
and even though we may sym- 
pathise with the petitioners, 
the question still remained, 
What organised authority 
would they actually recognise? 
Dr Liddon is reported, truly 
or falsely, to have said in the 
course of a conversation: “We 
know that bishops are of the 
esse of the Church, but are we 
sure, dear friend, that they are al- 
ways of the bene esse?” What- 
ever his opinion on the first point, 
James had no doubt on the 
second, though as a dialectician 
he would probably have enjoyed 
a disputation as to the meaning 
of the adverb with as keen a 
zest as he felt in annotating for 
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his own edification or that of 
Bancroft the ministers’ argu- 
ments on the advantages or 
disadvantages of conformity 
with, “But all youre if’s and 
positions are false, ergo ;” “Ye 
take thaire controuersum pro 
concesso ;” “ Ye alledge & con- 
clude quhat ye liste, but the con- 
traire positions to all these will 
ever prove true.” He was in- 
tending, as we have seen, at 
this time to reintroduce Epis- 
copacy into Scotland, and it is 
impossible to question that his 
main object therein was to keep 
the Kirk in order. The effort 
to do so had, from his point of 
view, hitherto been singularly 
unsuccessful, and it is therefore 
scarcely surprising that the 
appeal made in this petition 
to Scottish parallels failed to 
command his assent. ‘The 
libertie of the Gospell,” it is 
urged, “and the free exercise 
of every part thereof both for 
Doctrine and Governement, is 
observed to be of so harmeles 
and peaceable a nature and 
cariage, and so farr from 
wronging any Monarch in his 
Soveraintie and publike inter- 
est, that the very Heathen, the 
Persian namely and the Turke, 
give passage and entertaine- 
ment thereto.” “I founde,” the 
King says, perhaps with some 
bitterness, “the contraire ex- 
perience in Skotlande.” “If 
wee should by way of instanse 
name onely unto your Ma. your 
Kingdomes of England and 
Scotland, none knoweth so 
exactly as your noble selfe the 
malice conceived by Romanists 
against the Gospell and the 
securitie yeelded to your person 
and Crowne by the free and 
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sincere exercise thereof.” Again 
James writes: “I ever found 
the contraire by experience.” 
But perhaps the fullest expres- 
sion of his feeling in the matter 
is given when the ministers 
cite to him a passage from a 
sermon preached at Lambeth 
by Dr Downame: “‘That a 
Minister having supreme and 
sole authoritie in the Church 


‘and causes ecclesiasticall, or 


ruling alone without controle- 
ment, & not subiected to the 
authoritie of a Diocesan or 
Provinciall Bishop, ruleth as 
a Pope. The application of 
this Maxime we humbly leave 
to your Maiestie.” His Majesty’s 
application of it lacked nothing 
in directness: “And so wolde 
euerie one of youreparishe popes 
doe, for if thay waire once setlid 
thay wolde soone shaike of the 
poore constables awthoritie by 
the powaire of the Spirite, ex- 
perto crede iacobo in Skot- 
lande.” 

In the face of such exper- 
ience it was mere waste of 
time to urge that “the law of 
unitie and peace in the Churches 
being of a nobler descent and 
ranke then that of outward 
Conformitie in humane Rites 
and Ceremonies: the Canon for 
the said Conformitie” ought to 
yield to it, if need be, however 
much we may sympathise with 
the sentiment. “Thaire can 
be,” James writes, “no unitie 
in the churche if thair be no 
ordoure nor obedience to sup- 
eriouris, but that it be lawfull 
to everie man to followe freelie 
his owin fancie.” We shall be 
wrong if we regard this merely 
as the exaggerated language of 
a man of imperious disposition 
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whose will has been crossed. 
The Kirk had at any rate an 
ordered and effective govern- 
ment, as the King had cause to 
know, in its presbyteries and 
general assemblies; but these 
silenced ministers were loudly 
proclaiming their invincible re- 
pugnance to the government 
of synods no less than of pre- 
lates. ‘As we holde that your 
Ma. ... hath power to cal 
Synods and to dissolve them: 
so we hold likewise that ruling 
Synods and united Presbyteries 
exercising government and 
imposing Lawes and Decrees 
upon severall Churches, and 
the Pastors of them, are not 
onely humane institutions but 
... altogether unlawfull.” It 
was this which called forth the 
remark, part of which has 
already been quoted: “No 
suche confusion in hell, but in 
this your Skottishe brethren 
are endewid with a contraire 
light.” True, the writers guard 
themselves against misinterpre- 
tation: “It is the ruling and 
not the deliberative and per- 
suasive Synode which wee except 
against... . To be moved... 
by way of persuasion grounded 
upon a cleare demonstration of 
utilitie and advantage growing 
thereby to the churches, we 
doe in no sorte dislike.” Their 
objections were directed, of 
course, against the English 
Convocations and the Canons 
of 1604, but their arguments 
received an interpretation in 
the light of the King’s Scot- 
tish experience as unfortunate 
for them as it was probably 
unexpected. James is hardly 
fair in describing their objec- 
tions to the Canons as “a 
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number of ydle trattills hud. 
dillit up together”; but he 
makes a palpable hit when, to 
their argument that, “by the 
53. Canon they take from the 
subiect the libertie granted him 
by law divine and humane to 
deliver his opinion in a contro. 
verted point of Religion,” he 
replies: “ Ye pleade well for 
the papiste & all sortis of 
haeretikes.” As a matter of 
fact, the King takes a rather 
cynical delight in turning the 
tables upon his petitioners in 
this respect. For example, 
they commend to him “the 
wise proceedings of worthie 
Kings for the reducing of 
partialities and troubles in 
their States to a peaceable 
issue, to draw into practise 
that expedient and meane 
which former experience hath 
proved to be of worthie use to 
this purpose.” Such a “meane” 
is of course the Toleration for 
which they are asking, and 
they adduce the examples of 
the Roman Emperors in “sur- 
ceasing their persecution of the 
Christians,” and of Charles V. 
and Maximilian in Germany 
and many another in “yeeld- 
ing intertaynement te that Re- 
ligion, which himselfe regarded 
not.” Nothing could be more 
admirable, but we cannot 
wonder at the King’s comment: 
“Can the devill devyse a more 
forcible argument for toler- 
ation of poperie?” “Does it 
stande,” they ask him to debate 
with his royal self, “with the 
received Axiomes of Policie to 
yeeld respect, countenance and 
support to one parte of your 
people... and to suffer the 
other... to rest exposed to 
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unmercifull censure and dis- 
grace?” And again James 
replies, “An excellent argu- 
ment for the papiste.” There 
was not an argument which 
they could adduce that did 
not lie open logically to the 
objection which he raises: 
“The papistes and everie sorte 
of haeretikes maye alleadge the 
like.” Nothing, however, could 
be further from their desires. 
“Wee doe humbly beseech 
your Ma. not to thinke that 
by our sute for the said Toler- 
ation wee make an ouverture 
and way for Toleration unto 
Papistes, our Sute being of a 
different nature from theirs, 
and the inducements thereof 
such as cannot conclude ought 
in favour of them, whose head 
is Antichrist: whose worshippe 
is Idolatrie, whose doctrine is 
heresie, and a profession di- 
rectly contrarie to the lawfull 
State and Governement of free 
Countries and Kingdomes, as 
your Ma. hath truly and iudi- 
ciously observed.” James “ jokit 
with deeficulty” if his riposte 
to the ministers’ lament that 
“so many worthy Lights have 
been removed from shining in 
the Chureh,” namely — “God 
make us quyte both of youre 
lightes & youre lighte humors,” 
is to be regarded as an ex- 
ample of royal wit; but pro- 
bably most people who com- 
pare this amazing argument 
with the opening of the appeal 
will agree that he had more 
sense of humour than his peti- 
tioners. He certainly had more 
logic. 

Frankly, it cannot be con- 
tended, on a dispassionate 
view of the matter, that the 


ministers had made out a case 
for a toleration in their own 
favour which they were res- 
olute to deny either to Prelates 
or Papists. And this must be 
said even while we admit that 
the new terms of subscription 
involved in many cases real 
hardship and injustice. Yet 
we should probably be mis- 
taken if we regarded their 
petition solely as the despairing 
cry of an oppressed minority. 
It is called, indeed, “An humble 
Supplication,” but James can 
hardly be blamed if he re- 
garded it also as a manifesto. 
The ministers do not meas- 
ure their words, especially as 
their argument draws to its 
close, and part passu the 
King’s comments increase in 
vigour. They pay a notable if 
exaggerated tribute to the 
number and strength, the 
watchfulness and readiness, of 
the faction of Romanists in the 
kingdom ; and they urge that 
“this faction can not but grow 
so much the more renforced 
and potent, by how much the 
Protestant party shalbe in- 
feebled and lessened.” What 
was to be done? Their own 
conclusion was that “the Pro- 
testant party can not but 
diminish and languish in case 
the aforesaid course of the Pre- 
lats be continued,’ and they 
contend, probably rightly, that 
the attempt to enforce sub- 
scription and conformity was 
bound to fail, for even those of 
their number who had com- 
plied would soon “crye with the 
Bishops of Asia” in the days of 
Acacius, ‘‘We subscribed not 
willingly but of necessity, we 
consented in word but not in 
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spirit.” The saying has an 
Aristophanic ring, but the 
King’s method of dealing with 
their argument is of consider- 
able historicalimportance. The 
statement as to subscription he 
describes as “a fyne cloake for 
apostacie & hypocrisie, & a 
goode excuse for all recusant 
papists that come to churche for 
feare of the lawe.” Evidently 
he had some doubt as to the 
efficacy of the measures taken 
against the Recusants. But his 
other note is even more re- 
markable: “the protestant 
partie can not but languishe 
indeid quhen as her bowellis 
are so gnawin by her owin 
viperouse & ungratiouse broode, 
so as having a strong forraine 
adversaire on the one syde, she 
is on the other pairte never at 
reste within her owin doores.” 
‘The romishe churche triumphis 
indeid of oure inwarde iarris 
onlie bredde by you.” And his 
conclusion was the highly un- 
palatable one to the ministers 
that, “Youre factiouse be- 
havioure giveth indeid an ex- 
cellent relish & advantage to 
the papistes, and thairfore all 
suche factiouse people muste be 
weadit out of the lande.”’ 

This was indeed repaying 
them in their own coin, but 
more was to follow. The 
writers warn him of the con- 
sequences of the “defect of 
Toleration,” as “a meane to 
abridge your Ma. in the number 
of your serviceable and faith- 
full Subiects,” and they add 
that if conformity is rigorous- 
ly enforced “the holdes and 
prisons alreadie designed with- 
in this Realme to the personal 
restraint of delinquents, though 
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they were for number doubled 
or trebled, yet would not be 
capable of so great a multitude 
as should be sentenced ther. 
unto.” “A brave threatening,” 
is James’s answer, as he tells 
them plainly that “braggis of 
youre multitudis are skarre 
crowis & buggis for children: 
if ye be manie evill enclyned 
the more neede you have to 
be suppressed.” ‘“ Sundrie your 
High[ness] Subjects have actu- 
ally quitted the Realme,” to 
which he replies: ‘‘ Dyverse of 
youre secte indeid quyd the 
rowme & become brownists 
& anabaptists, quhiche is but 
the hyest steppe of your pro- 
fession.”’ 

It is clear that the ministers 
misjudged entirely the reasons 
of the King’s attitude and 
policy. It was useless to speak 
to him of Romanism in the 
Church of England. He knew, 
no man better, their suspicions 
to be groundless, and he knew 
also that in the Episcopal or- 
ganisation he had a very 
effective method of govern- 
ment, whereas on the other 
hand, as he sarcastically re- 
marks, “indeid a eonfused gouv- 
ernement by paritie can noe but 
well sute with a monarchie.” 
Bancroft indeed did not believe 
that there was nothing which 
called for reform in the Church 
of England, as his circular 
letter to the bishops in the 
following year shows, but the 
defects did not lie in what 
James calls a “false imputa- 
tion upon oure churche of fol- 
lowing romaine traditions.” It 
was useless again, so far a8 
James was concerned, to urge 
that the law was upon the 
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side of the petitioners. “The 
State,” they said, “doth not 
impose the use of the cere- 
monies as a Statute prefixed 
to the booke of common 
Prayer and Preface of Cere- 
monies, but doeth tolerate 
them for the time. Secondly, 
the Statute 13. Elizab. requir- 
eth Subscription so farre as 
concerneth the doctrine of 
Faith and Sacraments only: 
which who refuseth?” The 
King was convinced rightly or 
wrongly of the contrary, and 
tells them that “that lawe is 
so interpretid onlie by youre 
puritane lawiers of the lower 
house,” adding that “ye per- 
verte the lawis as ye do the 
skriptures”” when they impeach 
the proceedings of the ecclesi- 
asticall courts. ‘I am not,” 
he says, “to learne axiomes of 
state from suche fellowes,” and 
so far as they objected to the 
Bishops for “assuming unto 
themselves the name of the 
Church, the power of ordina- 
tion to the ministerie, & the 
sole execution of censures,” he 
regards them as “scismatikes 
in denying thaime to be the 
churche,” and the penalties 
which they have had to suffer 
as “all iustlie for youre dis- 
obedience and _ obstinacie.” 
Neither side, as so often in 
religious controversy, could un- 
derstand the position of the 
other. The ministers wished 
that it should “be lawfull for 
us to worship and honour the 
Lord Iesus according to the 
directions only left in his holy 
worde, and after the maner 
observed in the reformed 
Churches.” To the King it 
seemed that they had that 


liberty to worship after the 
scriptural pattern, for “so 
doeth oure churche, but quhy 
will ye followe the manners 
of straingers & not obeye 
youre owin churche, in quhose 
bossome ye waire bredde?” 
If, on the other hand, they 
could not be contented, but 
felt bound to urge the sorrow 
with which the condition of 
affairs in England is regarded 
by ‘the reformed Churches, 
namely those who have purged 
the Lords publique worship 
from the pollutions of Anti- 
christ in farre greater measure 
then wee have done,” then 
from his point of view it was 
natural and reasonable to in- 
quire: “If ye haue so great a 
mynde to forraine churchis, 
quhy staye ye heere, goe in 
goddis name & make youre 
selfis members of that boddie 
quhiche ye so much affecte.” 
The alternative was a griev- 
ous one, but perhaps inevitable. 
The ministers had appealed to 
the king “to weigh in his 
most wise and grave Delibera- 
tions, whether it bee not agree- 
able with the rule of sound 
Policie that each Constitution 
and established order in a 
State should sorte and cor- 
responde with the nature and 
disposition of the people living 
therein.” But what answer 
was possible to such an appeal 
save that which James gives: 
“Then are the puritains the 
onlie people living in eng- 
lande.” They quoted to him 
the admonition of Mzecenas to 
Augustus, that “it is a point 
of speeciall wisdome, not to 
suffer new names, or ought 
from whence discord may 
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arise,’ and he draws the in- 
ference unfavourable to them- 
selves: “it is worse, then, to 
suffer a new religion, & quiche 
is composed onlie of discorde, 
& contradiction, & fomentid by 
partialitie & discontentement,” 
and argues “youre profession 
is noe so olde as some of youre 
sel fis,” 

They were for ever looking 
abroad, whereas the King’s 
chief concern in dealing with 
them was for the internal 
government of his own domin- 
ions, and his family connexions 
had not predisposed him in 
favour of foreign customs. 
“We are not heir subiect to 
the municipall lawis of den- 
marke,” he tells them when 
they complain of the Prelates 
as “seazing upon the Magis- 
tracie & charges, which are the 
preper right and interest of 
the Nobilitie and Gentrie.” 
James desired peace, and the 
ministers themselves admit that 
“‘wee are not ignorant that it 
is suggested unto your Ma. 
that, for silencing of Dissen- 
sions in the Church, the silenc- 
ing of Inconformitans [a 
wonderful word !] is an admir- 
able and present meane.” But 
they wished to substitute a new 
conformity of their own rather 
than te dwell at peace with 
their neighbours, “sith wee 
have made it appeare unto 
your Maiestie (as wee hope) 
that the governement and 
courses interteyned by the Pre- 
lats are not so compatible with 
your scepter and State as the 
nature and forme of the 
governement sollicited by us.” 
The hope was a vain one, as 
might have been anticipated, 
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for the King notes “The con. 
trarie did euer appeare unto 
me.” Possibly he might have 
been better disposed to his 
petitioners if they had shown 
themselves less conscious of the 
infirmities of the detested Pre- 
lates: “They must be, some of 
them great Primates: some 
Countie Palatines: most of 
them Commissioners for the 
peace.” James retorts “Indeid 
ye are not fitte comissioners for 
the peace, uenistis enim mittere 
gladium in terram”—a sgen- 
tence which the Puritans, more 
mindful of its source, would 
scarcely (had they heard it) 
have considered a reproach. 
But they were, they protested, 
his Majesty’s “serviceable and 
faithfull Subiects (in the multi- 
tude of whom consisteth the 
strength and glorie of a Prince, 
and amongst whom the losse 
even of one ought to bee preci- 
ous in hissight).” They failed, 
however, to realise that in 
Stuart eyes the first guarantee 
of such professions lay in un- 
questioning obedience, and this 
obedience (whatever they might 
say) they were unwilling to 
render but on terms. At the 
same time they allege in favour 
of their fidelity a truly sur- 
prising witness — none other 
than William Barlow, their old 
opponent at Hampton Court, 
whose homilies stirred Andrew 
Melville not to conversion but 
to epigram, and who was now 
Bishop of Lincoln. There is 
@ curious interest in examining 
the evidence drawn from 80 
unexpected a quarter when 
we turn to the reference given, 
as James no doubt himself 
did, in what seems to be the 
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King’s own copy (now at 
Lambeth) of the work called 
‘An Answer to a Catholike 
English-man (so by him-selfe 
entituled).’ “ Puritanes,” we 
read, “ though they have peevish 
mindes, and refractarie against 
the Lawes for Ceremonies, yet 
they have no bloodie hearts to 
his Maiesty, at least no such 
ouertures for action doe ap- 
peare: Papists have, which 
they could not conceal even in 
their Petition: where they 
wished his Maiestie as great 
a Saint in heaven as hee is a 
King upon Earth.” The testi- 
mony is less negative than the 
Letters testimonial which a 
famous college in Oxford (with 
a caution born of an origin even 
further north) is accustomed, 
we believe, to give to those of 
its distinguished sons who seek 
fellowship in other societies ; 
but it is surely one of the 
quaintest certificates of char- 
acter ever produced in support 
of an application for royal 
favour. “The Bishop of Lin- 
colne him selfe (so forcible is 
trueth) doth acknowledge our 
loyaltie to your royall person.” 
As we read his Majesty’s com- 
ment—“ Ye make his booke to 
speake two contraries because 
youre selfis are composid of 
nothing but contradiction ”— 
we shall probably admit that 
the honours for wit rest neither 
with King nor ministers but 
with the Papists whom Barlow 
quotes, 

No testimony could persuade 
James, it would seem, that the 
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petitioners did not deserve the 
censures and imputations to 
which they say that they are 
exposed—reproaches “for arro- 
gancie and pride, for want of 
all good literature and know- 
ledge, for men of factious and 
turbulent spirits, for Schis- 
matickes and Puritans.” “Oure 
churche,” he remarks drily, 
“owghte to be noe blamed 
for calling blakke blakke, & 
quhyte quhyte, & geuing euerie 
thing the right name.” And 
so the attempt failed. If this 
“humble supplication” had 
proved its writers’ learning, 
it had served on the other 
hand to deepen the impression 
that they were turbulent and 
restless spirits. 

In a peroration of real 
eloquence, marred only by a 
most uncharitable reference to 
the bishops, the ministers speak 
of the gratitude of all the 
King’s subjects “when they 
shall see partiality and faction 
removed from out the severall 
Churches of this Lande.” 
James was no doubt quite 
sincere when he wrote against 
it “‘quhiche canne never be but 
by the removing of you,” and 
sincere too in adding to their 
final prayer, “The Lord dis- 
appoint the proiects and at- 
tempts of your’ enemies, 
Amen,” the words “and youre 
proiectis among the reste.” 
For us it is a more grateful 
task to look beyond the contro- 
versy to the opening of a New 
World, and to seek the elements 
of union even in disruption. 














NEW WARS FOR OLD. 


BY COLONEL A COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G. 


III, A REPLY TO CRITICS. 


THE critics of the first of my 
two articles under the above 
title have considerately enabled 
me to fill a good-sized scrap- 
book with their opinions, and 
I propose, in this paper, to 
answer them. 

For the benefit of inconstant 
readers of ‘Maga’ I will recall 
my argument. In my first 
article I endeavoured to show 
that the submarine menace 
promised to become so serious 
that in a few years’ time there 
would be no place for any 
great ship in narrow waters. I 
noticed the new lines upon which 
naval strategy would probably 
be directed in order to consort 
with these new conditions, and 
I regretted that no means had 
yet been discovered to combat 
the submarine menace by naval 
means with any assurance of suc- 
cess. In my second article I dis- 
cussed the military use of air- 
ships in naval war, and ventured 
to think that they would event- 
ually assume much importance 
not only in reconnaissance but 
in the attack upon ships, 
fleets, and fiotillas, including 
submarines, at sea and in port. 
I limited my inquiry to the 
North Sea and the Channel, 
and did not travel beyond 
them. 

So far as regards the 
strategical aspect of the naval 
question, the majority of my 
critics are agreed that we cannot 





now repeat our procedure in the 
old wars. But a minority dis- 
sents strongly from this view, 
and as Mr W. H. Wilson in 
‘The Daily Mail’ has made 
himself the chief exponent of 
this minority, I will begin by 
subjecting his opinions to a 
little scrutiny. If Mr Wilson 
does not like the strategy to 
which I have referred, I assume 
he knows a better, and the 
talented author of “TIronclads 
in Action” must, I feel, have 
thought the matter out before 
committing a paper with so 
wide a circle of readers to a 
hopelessly impracticable policy 
at sea. 

But, as I read Mr Wilson’s 
article of June 7, I become 
much less confident that he — 
has fully considered the course 
of action which he favours. 
He begins by describing my 
ideas as “The Policy of Run- 
ning Away.” I suppose that 
this is considered an effective 
headline. I mark it down asa 
flat-catching appeal to vanity 
and thoughtlessness; but it is 
interesting as an example of 
the kind of influence which 
may be brought to bear upon 
a Board of Admiralty in time 
of war. Now what is it that 
Mr Wilson desires? He says 
that we should “attack the 
enemy vigorously on his own 
coast and prevent his ships 
getting to sea.” I have al- 
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ready shown that the Germans 
assure us that this is the only 
strategy which we can adopt; 
and I do not blame them, for 
I could not name any strategy, 
were I a German, that I should 
prefer the British Navy to 
attempt. To wear out the 
British Navy by an attack 
upon an iron - bound coast- 
line, completely equipped with 
mines, coastal ordnance, and 
all modern paraphernalia for 
coast defence, would be, of all 
others, an ideal solution from 
the German point of view. 

Our object in this strategy, 
according to Mr Wilson, is 
“to prevent the enemy’s ships 
from getting to sea.” Is this 
our true interest, or is it 
not? I think it is not. 
Nelson has left it on record 
that, so far from desiring to 
prevent the French from get- 
ting to sea, he had, on the 
contrary, offered them every 
opportunity and inducement to 
do so, because, in his opinion, 
it was at sea that he could 
“realise the hopes and ex- 
pectations of his country.” 
Has the situation altered in 
this respect since Nelson’s day ? 
I do not think that it has 
altered, or will alter, until 
we can destroy the enemy’s 
ships in their ports by the 
attacks of squadrons of dir- 
igibles which we have not 
yet built. 

What is required by Mr 
Wilson for his strategy? “A 
base favourably placed from 
the strategic point,” he says. 
But then he lets us down by 
declaring that “ up to date 
no such base has been created.” 
He also desires “a very large 
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force of destroyers”; and 
again relapses into an atti- 
tude of dejection by adding 
that we require “a much 
larger force than we at pres- 
ent possess.” His opinion of 
submarines varies according to 
the side with which these 
vessels act. He says that 
the submarine is “extremely 
vulnerable above water,” “at 
the mercy of the weakest ship 
which mounts a quick - firing 
gun,” “moves so slowly under 
water that it can accomplish 
nothing against modern war- 
ships on the open sea,” and 
finally, ‘‘cannot easily detect 
an enemy.” But then, when 
in need of submarines for the 
uses of his own strategy, Mr 
Wilson veers round and de- 
clares that the submarines of 
our blockading squadrons will 
be ‘“‘a tremendous menace to 
an enemy seeking to put to 
sea.” He thus endeavours to 
get the best of both worlds. 
In short, Mr Wilson flouts, 
not my strategy, but Nelson’s; 
asks our Navy to act from a 
non-existent base; admits that 
his strategy requires forces 
which have not been created ; 
and rates the submarine at one 
moment as blind, slow, useless, 
and vulnerable, and at the next 
moment as a _ tremendous 
menace. The fogs which pre- 
vail in the North Sea are not 
apparently limited to that 
interesting theatre. : 
Now I will turn to another 
hostile critic, namely, Mr 
Bellairs, who, like Mr Wilson, 
has done good service for the 
State by his fearless criticism 
of naval deficiencies. Mr Bel- 
lairs, I think, left the Navy 
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in 1902, and as our first sub- 
marine had at that time 
scarcely taken the water, I 
am in doubt whether this 
critic is practically acquainted 
with this class of vessel. Very 
naturally, as an ex-sailor, Mr 
Bellairs attacks me on a tech- 
nical point. In his first article 
in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ of 
May 31, he says that before 
people can agree to my revolu- 
tionary conclusions, they must 
set one part of my article 
against another. He singles 
out my passing remark that 
“submarines may be able to 
lay lines of mines,” and declares 
that this “deserves to rank 
with a mythical German ship ” 
which was once said by a dis- 
tinguished politician to carry 
30,000 mines. I then find 
myself reproved in the heavy 
father style for suggesting an 
absurdity. 

The trouble with some of our 
naval critics is that they have 
been spoilt. They seem to 
think, because they are so 
seldom tackled, and because 
they often write hastily and 
without weighing their words, 
that no one will ever question 
their dogma, and that every 
one else must be afflicted with 
their hasty temper. My first 
article was written in more or 
less popular style, and did not 
enter very much into detail, 
but for every statement in it 
upon matters of fact, and for 
a great number of the state- 
ments on matters of opinion, 
I can produce naval support. 
So far from mine-laying by 
submarines being mythical and 
impracticable, one of our lead- 
ing submarine and torpedo ex- 
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perts—namely, Captain M 
Sueter, RMndomaees in be 
masterly treatise on ‘The 
Evolution of the Submaring 
Boat’ that “the use of these 
craft for this purpose is quite 
practicable and could be de. 
veloped.” Captain Sueter shows 
that if the superstructure were 
recessed mines could fit in 
snugly, and that by arranging 
pneumatic releasing gear on 
the Drzewiecki system of firing 
torpedoes, “no insurmountable 
difficulty need be experienced 
in fitting submarines for this 
service, should it appear desir- 
able to do so.” Thus my myth 
is supported by the best expert 
opinion, and I recommend Mr 
Bellairs, if he attacks me again, 
not to expose his vitals to re- 
turn thrusts in such a careless 
manner. 

But I have not yet done 
with this critic. He says that 
the supporters of the submarine 
“almost despair of obtaining 
over 10 knots in the submerged 
position’; he says that we may 
“dismiss from our minds” my 
forecast that submarines may 
eventually be able to do much 
more than all that destroyers 
can do now; and he says that 
I “am not aware that surface 
speed can only be obtained at 
the expense of submerged 
speed.” 

Now, as submersibles are at 
this moment under construc- 
tion abroad designed for speeds 
of 12 knots submerged, the 
first of these notions was out 
of date at the moment when 
Mr Bellairs rashly committed 
himself to it. I am certainly 
not aware that surface sp 
can only be obtained at the 
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expense of speed submerged. 
The Gymnote had a speed of 
65 knots on the surface and 
of 6 knots submerged. These 
speeds have both steadily risen, 
though according to Mr Bellairs 
the submerged speed should 
have fallen as surface speeds 
increased. The latest type is 
designed for 20 knots on the 
surface and 12 submerged. It 
is obvious that the duplication 
in the source of power is not in 
theory advantageous. But the 
submarine must in practice 
carry ballast, and as electric 
accumulators — which require 
no air, are noiseless, give out no 
gases, and allow an invisible 
course to be followed under 
water—give this ballast in a 
form that is useful for many 
purposes, I am inclined to think 
that duplication of sources of 
power has certain compensa- 
tions which we should not 
despise. 

I do not think that sub- 
marine officers are seeking just 
now for much greater sub- 
merged speeds. The ques- 
tion is a wholly different one. 
When naval architects first 
concerned themselves with the 
submarine, all energy was con- 
centrated upon obtaining speed 
submerged. The lines of the 
salmon—that is to say, a blunt 
head with a fine run aft—natu- 
rally presented themselves as 
nature’s model, and for several 
years attention was concen- 
trated upon this type. I do 
not know whether Mr Bellairs 
is acquainted with the report 
of the Philibert Commission, 
but I always date from the 
Report of that Commission in 
1905 the birth of a quite dif- 
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ferent idea for the use of the 
submersible boat. The idea was 
that flotillas were not always 
engaged against the enemy, 
and that the submarine—I 
retain our name, though I pre- 
fer the other —should be so 
constructed that she might 
have better speed upon the 
surface, and only take cover in 
presence of the enemy. This 
idea, which is now in course 
of receiving its natural de- 
velopment abroad, is approved 
by all our officers of submarines 
who have spoken or written to 
me upon this interesting sub- 
ject, and, for all that I know 
to the contrary, the Admiralty 
may concur with it. 

Now, I need scarcely point 
out that better speed on the 
surface requires a built-up 
forecastle, a fine run aft, and 
great length compared to beam. 
Practical officers of submarines 
prefer this conception, because 
it enhances th» offensive value 
of their vessels, improves their 
habitability, and adds to their 
sea-going usefulness. Navies are 
not always in contact with the 
enemy. For one day of battle 
there may be weeks or months 
of manceuvre, feint, or evolu- 
tion. The rifleman does not 
take cover on the line of 
march, and why should the 
submarine ? 

Only one or two of my critics 
appear to have the faintest 
conception of the coming type 
of submarine and of the extra- 
ordinarily interesting develop- 
ments to which it must give 
rise. When I heard of the 
latest type of submersible under 
construction abroad—a vessel 
of 900 tons surface displace- - 
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ment and 1200 submerged, 
giving the speeds to which 
I have already alluded — I 
took steps to ascertain from 
our leading firm which con- 
structs submarines, whether 
they could emulate or surpass 
this foreign model. I was 
informed that they were pre- 
pared to build submarines with 
speeds of 20 knots upon the 
surface; and when I inquired 
whether there was any techni- 
cal obstacle to the increase of 
these speeds to 30 knots, I 
was advised that there was 
none, and that the only diffi- 
culty was financial. Submarine 
officers at the same time assured 
me that they would be well 
content if speeds submerged 
were only the half of surface 
speeds, so long as the latter 
enabled them to compete on 
equal terms with the destroyer 
upon the surface and to go one 
better submerged, while em- 
powering submarines to catch, 
surround, and then dive and 
attack the sea-going fleet even 
when it took to flight. 

It has been suggested to me 
that the Admiralty, after being 
so severely rated for initiating 
the rivalry in Dreadnoughts, 
may be very unwilling to take 
the lead in this new develop- 
ment of naval warfare. This 
depends upon the amount of 
backbone in the Board of 
Admiralty. The question is, 
what would the crities of the 
late Board of Admiralty have 
said if some other Power, and 
not England, had possessed 
our existing fleet of Dread- 
nought ships? I presume 


that the critics would have 
demanded the impeachment of 


the Board, and I am not sure 
that they would have been 
wrong. So long as we evade 
the first duty of citizenship 
at home, we are bound to be 
first in every conceivable new 
development of war at sea, 
If I were in a position of 
any authority, I should ask 
for submarines of 20 knots 
surface-speed this year, 25 
knots next year, and 30 the 
year after, and I should rest 
content with submerged speeds 
of one-half these figures, or 
thereabouts. If we encourage 
our great firms now, they will 
carry out this work; but if 
not, some other Power will 
give us the go-by in sub- 
marines, as two or three have 
already done in airship design 
and use. 

Now I will turn to a some- 
what different aspect of this 
problem. I am asked by 
several critics why I limit my- 
self to the North Sea. Your 
argument, they say, must ex- 
tend to the waters of the 
world, and your submarine 
must become the battleship 
dominating all seas. Well, it 
may; but I prefer to limit 
my inquiry to the North Sea 
and the Channel, because the 
sea-going qualities, speed, and 
range of submarines existing 
or in project do not at pres- 
ent authorise me to extend 
my argument beyond narrow 
waters. What developments 
the distant future may con- 
tain I do not desire to fore- 
cast, but I think it is clear 
that flotillas of submarines of 
the type which I have indi- 
cated may greatly enhance the 
advantages we possess from 
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the ownership of the keys of 
the maritime world. 

Your theories are all very 
fine, say another batch of 
critics, but they have their 
counterpart in those of the 


“Jeune Ecole” in France, and 
every one knows that this 
school wrecked the French 
Navy. I can only suppose 
that these critics are not well 
aware of the facts. Fifteen 
years ago, in the pages of 
‘The Nineteenth Century,’ I 
described the naval policy of 
France, and gave my reasons 
for disagreeing with the ideas 
which lay at the base of the 
proposals of Admiral Aube and 
M. Gabriel Charmes. These 
authorities and their followers 
hoped to assail England with 
success by the war against 
commerce, and they expected 
to control the Channel by the 
action of torpedo-boats. I 
showed in my article my 
reasons for believing that these 
ideas were fallacious. It is a 
longish argument, which I can- 
not repeat now, but it was 
based on the fact that the 
means of that day did not 
appear to justify the hopes of 
Admiral Aube and his dis- 
ciples. Neither the submarine, 
nor the modern mine and tor- 
pedo, nor the airship, had then 
appeared, and, differing in this 
from the naval critics, it is 
with these new means of war 
that I am concerned, and not 
with those that are out of 
date. 

I do not think that the 
“Jeune Ecole” wrecked the 
French Navy, because this 
Navy is still formidable. The 
ills from which the French 
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Navy has suffered date back 
to the Restoration, to the 
failure to carry out first Baron 
Portal’s programme of 1820, 
and then in succession all the 
principal programmes, includ- 
ing those of 1871, 1879, 1881, 
1891, 1894, or so on till the 
present day. With the greater 
part of this backsliding the 


“Jeune Ecole” was not con- 
cerned, because it did not 
exist. 


When I began this reply to 
my critics I thought I should 
have a bone to pick with cer- 
tain papers whose contribu- 
tions on naval subjects are 
usually very well weighed and 
written by competent hands. 
I am referring specially to 
‘The Glasgow Herald,’ ‘The 
Western Morning News,’ ‘The 
Naval and Military Record.’ 
These papers have done me 
the honour to comment at some 
length upon my article on 
submarines, and in a critical 
vein. But, after reading their 
comments again, I find myself 
so much in agreement with 
them that it is hardly worth 
while now to take up the few 
points upon which I differ from 
their talented correspondents, 
They have not given me any 
valid reasons for altering the 
opinion which I ventured to 
express on the future réle of 
the submarine, but I have 
weighed their comments very 
carefully, and am very grateful 
for them. As for the naval 
editor of ‘The Army and Navy 
Gazette,’ I notice that he de- 
clares that the functions of the 
Dreadnought are to keep the 
ring, and to leave the prelimin- 
ary struggle to swarms of small 
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craft. As this is also my argu- 
ment, I do not feel greatly con- 
cerned when he tells me that 
my assumptions are whimsical 
and my conclusions absurd. 
He ought to know best how 
to describe the views which 
he holds. 

I have kept till the last a criti- 
cism which is certainly serious 
and deserves a serious answer. 
In the words of ‘The Midland 
Evening News’ my arguments 
“will be readily seized upon by 
those politicians whose sole 
concern is the reduction of 
naval and military expenditure 
at any cost whatever.” This 
is quite true. They have been 
so used. I am plastered with 
Radical fiatteries. To ‘The 
Nation’ I am “a diligent stu- 
dent of all warfare.” To ‘The 
Sheffield Independent’ I am 
“one of our ablest strategists.” 
To ‘The Daily Chronicle’ I am 
“a pre-eminent authority on 
problems of naval and military 
strategy,” and I am even, for 
the nonce, in Mr H. W. Mas- 
singham’s good books. All this 
is most alluring, and I can 
only hope that when I ask for 
one hundred 30-knot subma- 
rines, and as many dirigibles 
with 1500-miles range and 


40-knots speed, I may still be 
all to the Radicals that their 
fancy paints me. It will be a 
mere bagatelle of twenty-five 
millions or thereabouts, and J 
am confident that no good 
Radical could refuse this little 
trifle to my “pre-eminent 
authority.” 

Naturally, I knew quite well 
that the anti-armament party 
would make play with my 
arguments and use them for 
its own ends. I thought it 
just as well that it should, so 
that our new problems might 
be more seriously thought out 
than they have been by our 
popular naval critics. It 
seemed to me that the hour 
had arrived for an examina- 
tion of naval consciences, If 
there was nothing in the argu- 
ments that I used, I made sure 
that they would quickly be 
answered and disposed of. If 
there was anything in them, 
I hoped that adequate steps 
would be taken by the Admi- 
ralty to meet the new situa- 
tion. I think that I have been 
criticised but not answered, 
and that in five years’ time 
most people will hold the views 
which I have ventured, very 
inadequately, to express. 
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A BURLESQUE OF NATIONALISM. 


Some weeks ago, just after 
Parliament was adjourned, the 
languid interest now felt in 
political discussion was gently 
stirred by the issue of an 
egregious Manifesto by the 
body which bears the high- 
sounding title of ‘The Com- 
mittee to Promote National 
Self-Government for Scotland.” 
The thunderbolt has hardly 
answered the expectations of 
those who forged it. Where it 
was expected to produce con- 
sternation, it has only given 
rise to mild amusement. Where 
it was hoped that it might 
stimulate keen discussion, it 
has only produced bewilder- 
ment. It has utterly failed to 
arouse any echo even amongst 
the noisiest and most preten- 
tious of Home Rule Patriots. 
But the unkindest cut of all 
was dealt by that doughty 
assertor of Scottish wrongs, 
the Reverend Malcolm Mac- 
Callum of Muckairn, who finds 
that to his unhappy country 
“the crowning insult has come 
in the Manifesto of the twenty- 
one Asquithian members, con- 
stituting themselves a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the 
very men who fainted in the 
fray, abandoned the interests 
of their country, and _ relin- 
quished her glory into the 
enemy’s hands,” 
of our one-and-twenty defenders 
is hard indeed, when even their 
own familiar friend is willing 
to break a stick over their 
heads. 

It might be enough to leave 


The plight 


this portentous Manifesto to 
the indifference and contempt 
with which it has generally 
been treated. But it is because 
we believe it to be a symptom 
of a state of feeling and of a 
political tendency thoroughly 
unsound and unwholesome, and 
one which may grow to danger- 
ous dimensions if it is not 
carefully dealt with, that it 
seems well to examine in detail 
what the signatories put for- 
ward as grave political argu- 
ments, to see how little of 
cogency or even of logical 
sequence they can boast of, 
and to point out plainly what 
would be the result of treating 
with sympathy, or even with 
tolerance, such crude constitu- 
tional ideas as they dress up 
for our edification. 

There is no need to introduce 
into the discussion of this 
matter any personal abuse of 
the worthy members who put 
themselves forward as_ the 
champions of Scotland. We 
do not desire to say one word 
in derogation of their eminent 
ability or their Parliamentary 
weight. The list is headed by 
Mr Munro Ferguson, our most 
recent Privy Councillor, who 
had well earned that honour 
by long and assiduous Parlia- 
mentary work, and who has 
justly attained a high position 
amongst his fellow-members. 
There need be no doubt that 
each of his co-signatories be- 
lieves in the constitutional 
orthodoxy of their proposals, 
and is fully conscious of the 
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sincerity of his own aims. 
But unfortunately even Privy 
Councilship does not turn non- 
sense into sound argument, nor 
does any amount of sincerity 
compensate for muddlement. 

Let us first of all analyse 
the Manifesto, very briefly, 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Its promulgators have evi- 
dently obtained exceptional 
knowledge with regard to those 
proceedings of the Conference 
on the constitutional question 
which, it was believed, were 
strictly confidential. The 
settlement of that question, we 
are informed, “will offer an 
opportunity for reorganising 
Parliamentary business on a 
basis of Devolution.” The con- 
nection between the two ques- 
tions is perhaps not immediately 
apparent; but we are bound, 
of course, to accept the author- 
itative statement given us by 
the twenty-one recipients of the 
confidences of the Conference. 
“Treland’s claim to self-govern- 
ment is not likely to be over- 
looked.” This is in the most 
approved style of darkly hinted 
political prophesying. They 
know a thing or two—these 
twenty-one co - signatories. 
Home Rule for Ireland — we 
may take it from them—is— 
well— not improbable; but 
“mum’s the word.” Then 
comes the chance for Scot- 
land. 

The next paragraph is really 
sublime as a piece of political 
clap-trap. “A policy of De- 
volution for Scottish affairs 
involves a break with the anti- 
quated procedure of two cen- 
turies.” It does not seem to 
require quite so many words to 


say that Home Rule involves a 
revolution. Why should pro- 
cedure that has lasted for two 
centuries necessarily be “ anti- 
quated”? One would have 
thought that what went before 
these two centuries was more 
antiquated still; and apparently 
it is to something like that, that 
the co-signatories wish us to 
revert. The usage of two cen- 
turies, we are sagely informed, 
began just two centuries ago, 
with the Union—“ when Scot- 
land was practically delivered 
into the hands of bureaucracy.” 
It would be flattery to say that 
those who framed that sentence 
had any clear idea to put into 
words when they wrote it 
down. A bureaucracy, in the 
modern sense, did not, and 
could not, exist during the 
greater part of the last two 
hundred years. A bureaucracy 
involves the uniform routine of 
an official class, following fixed 
traditions and forms. As a 
fact, nothing has varied more 
markedly during that period 
than the methods of Scottish 
administration. At times it 
was almost entirely in the 
hands of some powerful in- 
dividual in Scotland, or of 
the law officers there: at 
other times it was intrusted 
to the English Home Sec- 
retary, or to some prominent 
member of the Administration 
who happened to have connec- 
tion with Scotland. A man 
who will describe such varying 
conditions as prevailed, let us 
say, under Forbes of Culloden: 
George, Duke of Argyll: his 
brother and successor, Archi- 
bald, long the Earl of Islay: 
under Newcastle and Pelham: 
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under Henry Dundas, and, at 
a later day, under Jeffrey and 
Moncrieff—any one who classi- 
fies all these under the easy 
nickname of “a bureaucracy ” 
is either lamentably ignorant 
of Scottish history or is wil- 
fully talking nonsense. As a 
fact, for a considerable portion 
of that time—down to 1746— 
there was a Secretary of State 
for Scotland. Almost every 
device of administration has 
been tried. The revival of the 
post of Secretary for Scotland 
—not its creation, as the 
Manifesto puts it — aroused 
new hopes in their breasts. 
These, alas! have been dis- 
appointed. Indeed, under the 
old government of the Lord 
Advocate, we are now told, 
there was “ more representative 
government than there is to- 
day.” One would have thought 
that representative government 
in Scotland rested upon some 
more solid foundation than an 
official, however exalted. But 
the co-signatories know best 
what they mean. At all events, 
it appears that hopeful changes 
do not always have the results 
anticipated. 

The logical sequence of the 
argument is here interrupted. 
Administrative conditions have 
injured us: changes in these 
administrative conditions have 
not done all we wished; and 
now—so we would have sup- 
posed the argument would run 
—we must try more drastic 
remedies. But no: the Mani- 
festo breaks off and shows that 
there has been something more 
potent at work. “Scottish 
legislative and administrative 
needs have so enormously in- 
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creased that the conditions of 
to-day cannot be compared 
with those of fifty years 
ago.” No doubt; but does it 
not occur to them that the 
inference from this is, that 
mere administrative change 
will not do what they want? 
Administrative conditions can- 
not control national develop- 
ment, nor deal with the 
changes which that develop- 
ment brings. 

We are soon brought back 
to the sins of the Scottish 
Office, which, we are told, 
“centred in London, has been 
the closest of bureaucracies,” — 
the co-signatories have a mar- 
vellous liking for that mys- 
terious word,—“and at pres- 
ent no machinery is available, 
and time and occasion are 
lacking, to enable Scottish 
members to have a real con- 
trol over their affairs.” 

What, we may remark in 
passing, are “their” affairs? 
Do these eminent Members of 
Parliament assume that the 
affairs of Scotland are “their” 
affairs, to be controlled as 
they think fit? Scotland, like 
the rest of Great Britain, is 
governed by Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and her affairs are, 
fortunately, not intrusted en- 
tirely to the arbitrary will of 
sixty-one Radical Scotch mem- 
bers. By that Imperial Par- 
liament her destinies are ruled ; 
and in that Parliament she 
claims to exert, and ought to 
exert, and has in the past ex- 
erted, wide and potent influ- 
ence. But such influence is not 
likely to be exerted so long as 
twenty-one of these Radical 
members think it consistent 
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with their self-respect to issue 
a@ confession of impotence so 
abject as that contained in 
the words just quoted from 
this amazing Manifesto. Does 
it not occur to these gentle- 
men that if they had the 
courage of their opinions, they 
would never need to whine 
that a bureaucracy trampled 
on them, that “machinery” 
was not available to them, 
that “time and occasion” were 
lacking in which to show their 
manhood and their power? It 
is not machinery, nor time, nor 
occasion, nor merciful officials 
that allow men to show their 
determination and their grit. 
It is consciousness of the sup- 
port of their countrymen, care- 
ful and painful study of the 
conditions of the country, and 
a capacity for distinguishing 
between considered reform and 
reckless empiricism. 

The next paragraph opens a 
new vein of wilful misrepre- 
sentation and amusing incon- 
sistency. “The Scottish Edu- 
cation Department is as firmly 
rooted in London—practically 
out of reach of local educa- 
tion authorities,—whilst other 
Boards in Edinburgh, being 
detached from the Scottish 
Office and without Advisory 
Councils, are equally out of 
touch with the representative 
system.” 

The absurdities in this par- 
agraph are almost as many 
as the words. The Scotch 
Education Department — to 
give it its correct legal title, 
which the Manifesto for some 
sentimental reason discards— 
has its headquarters in London 
for reasons of insuperable 
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weight, which no reasonable 
man acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances will for one moment 
deny. To break that close 
touch with the great fiscal 
machinery of the State, and 
that immediate connection 
with Parliament, would be 
the source of irreparable evil 
to Scotland. To speak of it as 
out of touch with local author- 
ities is the most flimsy mis- 
representation. Letters reach 
London from these local au- 
thorities just as quickly as 
they would reach Edinburgh. 
There is a large and important 
branch of the office in Edin- 
burgh, and the Secretary is 
there as frequently as his more 
pressing duties in London 
permit. In every locality the 
Department has its own re- 
sponsible officer in the In- 
spector. As a fact, there is 
not a local authority in Scot- 
land that will calmly allege 
against the Department that 
lack of local touch which is so 
glibly asserted by those repre- 
sentatives in the House of 
Commons who pretend to 
speak on their behalf. 

The truth is, that too many 
of the Scottish representatives 
in Parliament, however excel- 
lent in other respects, lack any 
practical experience in Scottish 
administration, and are unduly 
impressed by certain specious 
catchwords that have abso- 
lutely no relation to the facts. 
They are content to take state- 
ments on credit: to criticise an 
official policy which they have 
not studied, and to spare them- 
selves the irksome labour of 
perusing the elaborate and un- 
inviting documents which the 
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cumbrousness and volume of 
administrative work renders 
necessary, and without know- 
ledge of which no fair judg- 
ment can be formed. 

It may be useful to give an 
instance of this which came 
under the observation of the 
present writer some eighteen 
years ago— exaggerated, in- 
deed, but not without parallel 
at other times. A large sum 
of money had to be distributed 
amongst educational authorities 
in Scotland on principles which 
had to be determined. Various 
theories were put forward, and 
the Department issued a scheme 
of its own which was open to 
discussion. One Radical mem- 
ber—he has long passed away 
from the legislative arena— 
denounced the Department’s 
scheme in terms of scathing 
eloquence. Other plans might 
be suggested or considered, but 
this particular scheme could 
not have reached its height of 
ineptitude had it been concocted 
elsewhere than in that chosen 
home of inefficiency, the Depart- 
ment. During the discussion 
the writer happened to be seated 
under theGallery, where officials 
were then placed, and when the 
orator had concluded, he came 
to him and asked if he had 
a copy of the Memorandum 
in his pocket, because he had 
never read it. It may be added 
that the principles laid down in 
the Memorandum were adopt- 
ed, after full consideration, by 
the House. We trust that no 
Scottish members now reach 
to such a height of purely ab- 
stract criticism. But we may 
be permitted to doubt whether 
they always sufficiently con- 
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sider that detailed study might 
well precede a full-blooded con- 
demnation of “ Bureaucracy.” 
But more absurdity remains. 
The Education Department is 
indefensible because, side by 
side with the Scottish Secre- 
tary’s Office, it is fixed in Lon- 
don. But “the other Boards 
in Edinburgh” are equally 
wrong, because they are “de- 
tached from the Scottish Office” 
in London. It seems a little 
difficult to win the approval 
of the co-signatories. These 
“other Boards” are subject to 
other taints. They are with- 
out “ Advisory Councils,” and 
so “equally out of touch with 
the representative system.” 
What does this mean? Are 
we to assume that with Home 
Rule we are also to have a new 
type of administration, in the 
hands of the man in the street ? 
Of all the ridiculous fads that 
have been suffered to grow up 
like weeds, this nonsense about 
“ Advisory Councils” is one of 
the most senseless and per- 
nicious. The Advisory Council 
of any Minister, if he is worth 
his salt, is the nation on behalf 
of which he governs, and whose 
opinions he must be able to 
gauge and to take at their 
true worth. To gather all the 
cranks and faddists into an 
“ Advisory Council” is simply 
to weaken the responsibility of 
the Minister, to interpose a 
buffer against the retribution 
due to incompetence, and to 
give an undue weight to busy- 
bodies over the plain man of 
common-sense, who prefers to 
let his opinion be known other- 
wise than in futile chatter 
round a Committee table. If 
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Ministers cannot act without 
Advisory Councils, they had 
better retire from their re- 
sponsibilities. Such Councils 
do not enhance the vigour of 
the representative system: they 
do their best to blunt and 
weaken it. 

The Manifesto now breaks 
off on another line. ‘ Scotland 
is frequently legislated for as 
an afterthought. Clauses deal- 
ing with her affairs are un- 
expectedly tacked on to Bills 
intended to deal with purely 
English questions.” Perfectly 
true. But would the co-signa- 
tories not do better to resist, 
or to join in resisting, such 
slovenly methods, instead of 
issuing Home Rule Manifes- 
toes? On more than one occa- 
sion during the present and 
last Parliament, Unionist mem- 
bers have spoken against fla- 
grant instances of this kind; 
but no assistance has been 
given to the protest by the co- 
signatories either in the House 
or in the Division Lobby. In 
the Session of 1909, when the 
Scottish clauses of a Bill of 
vital importance came up for 
discussion, the Lord Advocate 
was absent on one of those 
oratorical missions for which 
he obtained an unhappy noto- 
riety. Some time elapsed un- 
til he could be brought to the 
House; and it was soon ap- 
parent that he was absolutely 
unacquainted with the clause 
under discussion, or any of its 
bearings. The consequent 
wrangling was only composed 
by hurried patchwork, carried 
out under the supervision of 
the President of the Local 
Government Board. The Lord 


Advocate’s field of oratorical 
activity is more frequently in 
England than in Scotland. A 
Home Rule Parliament might 
increase the number of those 
rare occasions when his Parlia- 
mentary or official duties are 
permitted to interfere with his 
platform crusades. 

The upshot of it all is, ac- 
cording to the Manifesto, that 
‘the public opinion of Scotland 
should be definitely directed 
without further delay towards 
a practical scheme of Devolu- 
tion.” Would it not be just as 
well to call a spade a spade, 
and say “Home Rule”? 

The final argument for this 
is amusing in its inconse- 
quence. Scotland has, it ap- 
pears, given an emphatic vote 
against the continuance of 
government by an hereditary 
chamber. Therefore she is, we 
are told, “to pursue an ideal of 
Constitutional Revision which 
will include, so far as she is 
concerned, the concentration of 
her legislative and administra- 
tive machinery in Scotland, 

. under such safeguards as 
may be necessary to retain 
the absolute supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament.” Ob- 
serve what this means. Scot- 
land, it appears, has come 
to a decision which would be 
different from that of England 
if the Scottish and Irish votes 
were withdrawn. It is not, 
we must presume, intended 
that England is to be denied 
a measure of Home Rule equal 
to that accorded to Scotland 
or Ireland. Are the provisions 
for revenue, and the fiscal 
systems, to vary in the United 
Kingdom? May Tariff Reform 
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be adopted for England and 
refused in Scotland? May the 
incidence of taxation vary for 
each country? If this is not 
to be so, how will the pro- 
vincial Parliament of Scotland 
not be subject to a body of 
which the political complexion 
might be in startling contrast 
to its own? “The absolute 
supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament” forsooth! Are 
our self-constituted champions 
afraid of the spectre that they 
have themselves conjured up? 

The plain truth is that this 
agitation about Home Rule, 
which has not the courage to 
call itself by its true name, is 
an artificial device to cover 
the lack of self-assertion and 
independence amongst the 
Seottish Radical Members. It 
is encouraged and fostered by 
a variety of more or less 
specious societies and associa- 
tions, which take upon them- 
selves the réle of defenders of 
the liberties of their country. 
Some hesitate to condemn or 
ridicule such apparently laud- 
able intentions: others are 
misled into thinking them 
worthy of encouragement. So 
far as they foster national 
pride, strengthen national 
bonds, or deepen what is most 
worthy in the national genius, 
they are worthy of such en- 
couragement. But this ought 
not to prevent us from saying, 
with all boldness, that in some 
of their petty and parochial 
aspects, and in some of their 
more ridiculous manifesta- 
tions, such perfervid assertions 
of self-advertising patriotism 
savour more of prejudice than 
national pride, and are at 
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once undignified and pernic- 
ious. Quarrels about nomen- 
clature are apt to be as 
ridiculous as quarrels about 
fashion in dress. But they 
may work much mischief: 
most of all if they attach to 
our country any taint of the 
ridicule that must follow such 
vagaries. It would be better 
that we should take at its 
proper value the eheap patriot- 
ism that goes into hysterics 
about names. Many of us 
cannot feel moved to indigna- 
tion when we are spoken of 
by every European nation as 
“English.” We are content 
to refer to the language which 
we do our best to speak and 
write, by its usual name. We 
firmly believe that this prone- 
ness to be offended by unin- 
tentional affronts, and to be 
on the watch for their com- 
mission, may lead to serious 
evils, and that it is more fre- 
quently to be found absent from, 
than closely associated with, the 
most stalwart and most con- 
stant patriotism, or the warm- 
est feeling for national aspira- 
tions. The constit:ency of the 
present writer contains twelve 
thousand Scotsmen who yield 
to none in their national pride, 
and whose chief aim is to en- 
hance the place of their coun- 
try in the Empire. They are 
scattered over every part of 
that Empire, and have learned 
to estimate its greatness, and 
how much that greatness has 
gained from, and has given 
to, Scotland. But one does 
not, in mixing with them, find 
that their national patriotism 
consists in quibbling about 
niceties of nomenclature, in 
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whining about their country’s 
grievances, or in desiring for 
her a position of parochial 
isolation. They insist that 
her proper place is as a strong 
and independent member of 
the Imperial Parliament. The 
greatest of her sons must be 
prominent members of that 
Parliament, and she must 
furnish her quota of the rulers 
of the Empire, who will not 
be content to be bounded by a 
Parliament in Edinburgh, or 
by sitting on any number of 
Advisory Councils. They have 
little patience with the local 
busybodies who travesty, by 
petty irritability, this pride of 
national patriotism which they 
know how to unite with pride 
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of Empire. And they will 
not thank that band of twenty- 
one champions who—taking at 
a false valuation an obscure 
clique who masquerade as 
the sole guardians of Scottish 
patriotism, and play an easy 
game of self-advertisement— 
have issued a summons to 
Home Rule in order to divert 
attention from their own lack 
of independence, and their own 
obedience to the crack of the 
Government whips. 

There is no fear that Scot- 
land should give serious heed 
to this new summons. The 
only danger is that a patient 
indifference may allow the 
agitation to rise into undue 
importance. 
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